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Mx LORD, 5 
Ir 18 greatly to be Sd that | 
dedications have, of late years, | 
fallen ſo much into diſuſe; ; hr; - 
while on the one hand, it cannot 
be denied that. they have often been 
made the vehicles of the moſt ſer- 
vile adulation; on che other, it muſt 8 
be acknowledged, that they have alſo 
been eminently ſerviceable to the 
cauſe of literature, by ſtamping a re- 
ipeQable recommendation on works |, 


fi DEDICATION. 
of Public utility, and by facihtat- 
ing their cireulaqpn through thoſe 


channels, which were moſt likely to 
convey them to general notice. 


n 
3 


Bur this, my lord, can only hap- 
pen when great men pay {ſtrict atten- 
tion to the nature of the work for 
which their patronage 1s ſolicited ; 2M 

and do not ſuffer their dignity 80 . R 
be degraded by permitting their names A 
to appear as ſanctions to frivolous and 1 
unimportant Productions. 


SENSIBLE of this truth, and well - 
affured that your lordſhip would 
neither diſhonour your illuſtrious | 
name by ſuch weak conceſſions, nor 
refuſe it to works of the firſt im- 

; Portance, calculated to convey infor- 
mation and inſtruction to the Britiſh 
government, and to all orders of 


the 
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the people, I formed the reſolution 
to ſolicit permiſſion to place under 

your patronage, the following faith- 

ful tranſlation of the celebrated Trea- 
8 tiſe on the ADMINISTRATION OF THE | 
FF Finances of FRANCE, by Mr. 
Nxcxxn. 


AxIMATED by the example of my 
author, who has told the boldeſt 
truths, without reſerve, to kings and 
to miniſters, I preſume to declare to 
your lordſhip, that I ſhould have ſet 


little or no value on your indulgence, 1 in 


=_— yielding to my requeſt, with your uſual 


diſcernment and affability, if I had not 
conſcientiouſly believed, that the ſubject 
was ſo peculiarly adapted to the patron, 
as to make it ſcarcely poſſible for 
me to have fixed on a ſecond noble- 
man in the kingdom, to whom it could 
has e been addreſſed with equal pro- 

b 3 priety 
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priety. The proof of this aſſertion 
ſhall be as conciſe, as it is eaſy. 


Mx. Nxckkn, while he had the 
direction of the finances of France, 
perſevered, notwithſtanding all oppo- 

ſition, in one ſteady, uniform, and 
truly laudable line of conduct; and 
when, through the ſuperior influence ; 
of his enemies, he found himſelf in- 
capable any longer to purſue with ef- 
fect the admirable plans he had 
formed for the public good, he re- 
tired from the miniſtry with applauſe, 
and is now deſervedly honoured and 
revered in his retreat, for the public 
ſervices he performed when | in office. 


* great objects, the miniſter of 
the French ſinances had in view were, 
to lighten the burthens of the lower 
claſſes of the people, by a more equal 
| aſſeſſment of the taxes, and by eſta- 

E 1 bliſh- 


* 


bliſhing ſuch a ſyſtem of oeconomy, 
both in the expences of collecting 


them, and in the expenditure of the 


pr blic money, as muſt gradually have 


reduced the capital and intereſt of t the 


national debt of France, in ſuch a 1 de- 
gree, that ſome of the taxes would 
have been ſoon aboliſhed. This able 
| financier allo, took care, while he 
was Carrying into execution the moſt | 
falutary reforms, not to reſtrain the 
liberality of his royal maſter, but to 
leave reſources in his hands, to enable 
him to extend his munificence to de- 
ſerving objects of charity, and prince- 
ly rewards to diſtinguiſned talents 


of every kind. He recommends can- 


dour and openneſs in all the tranſac- 
tions of the financial department; ſets 
a due value on public credit; reſts its 


ttability on national confidence in the 
integrity of the adminiſtrators of the 


public treaſure; and finally, enforces 


the | 
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the ſound policy of ſetting bounds to 
ambition, and to ſyſtems of commer- 
cial monopoly, in order to ſecure 


permanent peace and union between 


two powerful nations, who have 
hitherto waſted their ſtrength and 
treaſure in bloody and fruitleſs : 
wars. 


Trar theſe, amongſt many others 
equally patriotic, were your lordſhip's 
views, we need no other evidence, 
than one of the beſt ſpeeches from 
the throne ſince the acceſſion of his 
preſent majeſty, delivered to both 
houſes of parliament, upon opening 
the ſeſſion on the 5th. of December 

1782. And as it is now univerſal- 

ly known, that the ſovereign, up 
on theſe occaſions, ſpeaks the ſenti- 
ments of his confidential miniſters, 
upon the, ſyſtem of government then 
adopted, I ſhall conſider that ſpecch 
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as containing your lordſhip's declar- 
ation to the public of what you had 
done for the good « of the nation, and 
of what it was your intention to 

have performed, if you had not been 
under a neceſſity to reſign, becauſe the 

intereſt of contending factions muli- 
tated againſt the real welfare of the 


fate, and the true «gory of the ſove- 
reign. 


I WILL not wound your lordſhip” ; : 
Aalen by long quotations from that 
ſpeech: : it is ſufficient for my pur- 
poſe to notice, that the ſacred word 
of the king is therein pledged to the 
truth of the following « declarations. 


7 


* HAVE endeavoured by every 
&« meaſure in my power to diminiſh 
the burthens of my people. I have 
loſt no time in taking the moſt 
decided meaſures for introducing 4 
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60 ſuppreſſed ſeveral ſinecure places in 


e them. have ordered accounts of 
the ſeveral eſtabliſhments, 1nciden- 
tal expences, fees, and other emo- 
luments of office, to be laid before 
vou. Regulations have already 
taken place in ſome, which it 1s 
my intention to extend to all, and | 


which, beſides expediting all public 


DEDICATION. 


better economy into the expen- 
diture of the army. 1 have carried 


into ſtri&t execution, the ſeveral re- 
ductions in my civil liſt expences, 


directed by an act of the laſt ſeſ 


ſion.ä—1 have introduced a further 


reform into other departments, and 


buſineſs, muſt produce a very con- 


fiderable faving, without taking 


from that ample encouragement, 


which ought to be held forth to 


talents, dilligence, and integrity, 


wherever they are to be found —T 


muſt recommend to you an imme- 
194 diate 
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diate attention to the great obje&s 
of the public receipts and expendi- 


ture, and above all to the ſtate of 


the public debt. Notwithſtanding 


the great increaſe of it during the 


war, it is to be hoped that ſuch re- 


a gulations may ſtill be eſtabliſhed, 
ſuch favings.; made, and future loans 
ſo conducted, as to promote the 
means of its gradual redemption, ; 
a by a fixed courſe of payment.—I 


muſt, with particular earneſtneſs 


diſtinguiſh for your ſerious conſide- 


ration, that part of the debt which 
conſiſts of Nauy, Ordnance, and 
Victualling bills. The enormous 
diſcount on ſome of theſe bills, 
ſhews the mode of payment to be 
a moſt ruinous expedient. It is 


my defire that you ſhould be ap- 


priſed of every expence before it 1s 
Incurred—matters of account can 


never be made too public.” 
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bY 18 unneceſſary to point out the = 


cloſeneſs of the compariſon between 
Mr. Necker's ſyſtem and that which 


18 promiſed i in theſe words. It is well 
known, that while the peace was ne- 
gotiating, ſome. of the meaſures refer- 


red to in them were executed; that 


commiſſions were appointed in many 


of: the public offices, for executing 


others, and that preparations were 
making for carry ing them all into exe- 
ny, It cannot then be doubted 


that they deſcribe the plan which 


— 


your. Lordſhip would have invariably 


purſued, had you continued in admi- 


niftration to complete a peace which 
inſured the ſafety of the kingdom; ; 
and which you would now purſue, 


were you again reſtored to power; the 


reſult therefore - 1s, that this Dedication 
does not contain a Hl Uable of flattery. 


Max 


- 
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Mar your lordſhip enjoy every ter- 
treeſtrlal felicity, and the continuance of 
that high veneration in which you now 
ſttand with the people of England, to 
dhe lateſt period allotted to the modern 
face of men, — ſuch is the fincere with 
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„ Longs. 
Your Lordſhip's 


Moſt obedient, 
Humble Servant, 


THoMas MoRTIMER. 
Parx-STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, 
CC 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


FFOM THE TRANSLATOR, 


g H E Author of the following Treatiſe 
having prefixed a very copious and 
elegant introduction, extending to no leſs 
than ten ſheets, has precluded the neceſſity 
of any other preface, but at the ſame time, 
it is incumbent on the Tranſlator to convey 
ſome material heads of information to his 
| Engliſh readers, which may ſerve to point 
out the very great utility of this excellent 
work to the Britiſh nation; and to explain 
and illuſtrate ſome parts of the treatiſe, as 
well as ſome circumſtances attending it, 
which not being known, might caſt a veil 
"5 Rs of 
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of obſcurity over a performance which ought 
ko be as intelligent as it is eminent; eſpeci- 
ally as the great talents of the author are 
acknowledged and admired by all ſenſible 
men in moſt of the nations of Europe. In 1 1 
the firſt place, it is neceflary to obſerve, tat 
the general principles of Finance laid down 
by M. Necker, are not confined to France; 
they are equally applicable to every country, *Þ 
whoſe, reſources chiefly depend on public cre- 2 
dit, manufactures and commerce: to lighten = 
the burthens of thoſe claſſes of the people, 3 
whoſe ingenuityand induſtry chiefly promote =_ 
the latter, and to introduce economy in the © 
expenditure: of the money too copiouſly taken I 
from them in various taxes, are objects pe- 
culiarly meriting the attention of the Bri- 
tiſh Legiſlature; and perhaps it will be 
found, after a careful perufal of the follow-- | 
ing ſheets; that we are unhappily deviating 5 
too much from the generous principles of I 
the able French Financier. It is to be wifh- q 
ed indeed, that ſome of our former Mini- 
1 ſters of the finance department may ſee 
3 their own littleneſs, and that the prefent 
1 Adminiſtration may adopt the hints thrown 
out by him, for putting the national debt of 
France, into a regular courſe of diminution. E 
A SERIOUS 
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1 
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A sER IOS, cool attention to this treatiſe 


may perhaps ſerve to wipe away thoſe vul- 


gar prejudices which have conſtantly kept 
the embers of war alive, and to pro- 
mote a permanent peace between France 
and Great Britain; founded on a ſenſe 


of the bad policy, I might ſay, the folly and 


wickedneſs of thoſe dreadful ſcenes of car- 
nage, and that profuſion of wealth, wrung 
from the hard labours of the peaſant, the 


induſtrious artiſt, and the manufacturer, 


which have diſhonoured both nations during 
the preſent century, and as a juſt puniſh- 


ment have faſtened on the vitals of both; 3 


that gnawing vulture, PERPETUAL TAx- 


ATION whole appetite ſeems to increaſe dai- 
ly on what it feeds upon. 


So far back as the year 1772, I publiſhed 


in my Elements of Commerce, Politics, and 


Finances, a general hint to Miniſters to form 
a plan of permanent peace and friendſhip 


with France, on the broad baſis of a com- 
mercial and political treaty, totally unlike 
thoſe treaties of perpetual peace and amity 


drawn up in the name of the Holy and 
ever-bleſied Trinity, and broke through in 


4 — 
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the name of the firſt ambitious miniſter, 
who diſcovers a foul opportunity to attempt 

to aggrandize his maſter at the expence of 

the happineſs of mankind, and of torrents 

of innocent blood. The fatal American 

war, the temper of the adminiſtration, du- 

ring that infatuated zra, and my own infig- 
nificance, all combined to render my honeſt | 
efforts uſeleſs ; but I have lived to have the 

conſolation to ſee, that great character, 

Mr. Necker, the true friend of the hu- 

man race, offer the ſame ſyſtem to both 
nations, aud it ſhall be my fervent daily 
prayer, that I may cloſe my eyes in an Au- 
gow age of univerſal Peace. 


Ca Engliſh reader will workup be ſur- 
priſed to find that wars, luxury, and 
'the ſyſtem of funding in both kingdoms, 
have conſtituted a national debt and taxes 

nearly equal in each, conſequently that they 
have been deſtroying each other by more 

means than the ſword ; and if the reſources. 
of France are truly ſtated, as we have no 
reaſon to doubt, it will be a ſelf-evident 
* propels that another war, of any dura- 
| | | tion, 
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tion, ſuppoſing it to commence within the 
ſpace of twenty years, will put a ſtop to all 
: plans for pay ing off capitals, or redeem- 
ing taxes in either kingdom; and which 


| 58 E way ſoever victory incline, will go near to 


ruin both! A ſufficient warning this to the 


a ſovereigns, to the miniſters, and to the people 
"of -exeh 1 


Ir his been ſaid that ſome parts of this 
treatiſe are local, and that it might be 
abridged ; impoſſible! every page offers 
ſome great political, commercial, or finan- 
cial truth, or throws ſome new light on the 
adminiſtration of affairs in France, which it 
is eflential for every Engliſh gentleman, 
merchant, and manufacturer to know. Can 
it be unimportant to the Britiſh ſtateſman, 
or member of parliament, to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the population, ſtate of 
commerce, amount of taxes, and mode of 
collecting them throughout every province 
of France. Muſt it not be uſeful in a high 
degree, to know the nature, number, and 
means of all the contributions of the people 
of France; and though it is no compliment 
to the | vida of our Chancellors of the Ex- 


cn Her chequer, 


| * 
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chequer, may it not afford ſome conſola- 
tion to the people of England, to find almoſt 


all the taxes impoſed upon them (the op- 
preſſive commutatiou window tax excepted) 


enumerated and levied upon the ſubjects of 
France. 


To thoſe gentlemen, who relying on 


their knowledge of the French language 
have thought proper to purchaſe the origi- 


nal, let me obſerve, that upon ſome ſub- 


jects it may be right to depend upon that 


knowledge; but with reſpect to ſo very im- 
portant a work, in which their own and the 


national intereſt 1s ſo deeply concerned, we 


may venture to recommend the tranſlation 


in preference, which I will aſſure them, not- 
withſtanding my perfect acquaintance with 


the French language, I found fo difficult a 


taſk, that without the unremitting atten- 


tion and aſſiſtance of M. Sibille d'Arragon, 


private ſecretary to Count de Rochambeau, 


during the late war, and now in the ſame ſitu- 


ation with his Excellency Count d'Adhemar, 
ambaſſador of France to the Court of 
London, my worthy coadjutor, whoſe ta- 


lents for buſineſs, joined to indefatigable 


application, merit the regard. and recom- 


4 pence 
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penſe of the government of France, it 
would have been impoſſible for me to have 


| accompliſhed it in any reaſonable time, or 


with that degree of accuracy which I am 
certain at preſent runs through the whole. 


Accuſtomed as I have been to commercial 


and finance tranſactions and writings, there 


were terms, proceedings, and details in the 
-operations of the revenue adminiſtration of - 
France, which no Engliſhman could have 


underſtood or clearly explained. 


My thanks are likewiſe, in an eſpecial | 
manner due to my reſpected author, Mr. 
Necker, who firſt appriſed me by letter of 


| the {purious editions of his work, which | 


have been printed in Holland, and elſe- 


where on the Continent, and are now freely 


circulating in London, at an inferior price 
they are of a ſmaller ſized octavo, and 
printed on a much worſe paper than the ge- 


nuine edition, from which this tranſlation 


has been made. My letter of thanks for 


this information, produced Mr. Necker's 
favour to me, dated from Montpellier, 
April 12th, in which he congratulates me 
on the choice of M. d'Arragon, as my aſſiſ- 


tant, whoſe perfect knowledge of the genius 


of 
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of the language was efentially neceflary for 
a work of this nature, 


1 MUST likewiſe acknowledge another 
powerful aid, without which the Engliſh 
work could not have appeared ſo early, The 
great diſpatch which the new method of 
printing by words, Logographically, has in- 
troduced into the art of printing, and the 
degree of correctneſs in the proof ſheets 
have greatly facilitated my undertaking, 1 
which in the uſual courſe of printing proñ 
bably would not have been compleated for 
publication till ſome months hence. 5 


I nave only to add, that finding it im- 
poſſible to reduce all the ſums given in the 
numerous details throughout the whole 
work, to Engliſh money, without increaſing 

the bulk, and the price very conſiderably, I 

have annexed to the third volume, a gene- 

ral table of all the groſs ſums in French and 

Engliſh money, which I truſt will be per- 
fectly wanne. 
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| pm to a private ſtation, after 4 
long ſeries of labour and agitation of 
mind, I have not as yet been able to dir 
engage myſelf from the great concerns, 
which have for ſo lorig 4 time engroſſed 
all my thoughts; and by meditating on 
the paſt, and extending my views to fu- 
ture times, I have given way to the idea, 
that I might {till be of ſome uſe to the pub- 
lic cauſe, even though it were only by com- 
municating in a regular order, a great number 
of reſearches abſolutely eſſential to the ad- 
miniſtration of the finances. I have myſelf 
Vol. ET |, ap —— einen 
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experienced how difficult it was to unite 
thoſe reſearches, almoſt all widely diſperſ- 
ed, and the greateſt part of which had never 
been ſought after: I have experienced how 
much time for reflection ſuch a work re- 
quired, which conſequently retarded the 
hour, when I could act with ſecurity. 
Beſides, I know not whether it be a vain 
Illuſion; but there have been moments 
in which I have flattered myſelf, that this 
laſt communication of a man who had ſhewn 
ſome zeal and application in an important 
career, would be favorably accepted and treat- 
ed with indulgence. I have even dared to 
preſume, that if the emotions of a mind 
Nil zealouſly diſpoſed can ſupply the place 
of abilities, I ſhould perhaps be ſucceſs- 
ful in ſtrengthening the confidence that is 
due to thoſe. principles of adminiſtration 
which tend to the public happineſs, and 
to the proſperity of an empire. But above 
all, I have perſuaded myſelf, that if it was 
poſſible to demonſtrate clearly to every, one, 
the extent of the reſources, and of the riches 
of France, it would be an efficacious way 
both to impreſs the enemies of that king- 
dom with more awe, and to moderate a 
| little, 
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little, in the minds of thoſe who may bs 
called to the government of it, thoſe po- 
 litical jealoufies which have been the ſource 
of ſo many evils. Laſtly, either as a truth, 

or as a matter of conſolation, I have chas 
riſhed with rapture the hopes, that now, 
or hereafter, my works perhaps may be 
found to contain ſome ſentuments, and ſome 
ideas which will enroll me, after my death, 
in the number of the well-withers of F rance 
and of e | 


180 not 8 in ths PRESTON to 
diſcuſs any diſtin ſubject; but giving 
a free ſcope to my ideas, 1 ſhall hazard 
ſome preliminary reflections on the finances 
in general, and on the qualifications neceſ= 


ſary for thoſe who are appointed to admi- 


niſter them. It is even poſſible, that from 
the multiplicity of my feelings, I may ſay 
a fe- words of the meaſure of happineſs 
which is enjoyed: by men in high offices, 
and of the ſituation of the ſoul at the mo- 
ment, when they are relinquiſhed, EO: 


Tursn recollections, and the meditations 
i of a public man who again finds himſelf 
1 Es RS independent 
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Hurts, and to thoſe, whoſe eyes are only ſtruck 
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independent, at leaſt cannot diſpleaſe; and f 
though the French nation, from whom I 


have received ſo many marks of benevo- 


| lence, were only to ſee in my work, the 


traces of my gratitude, I thould reſt perfeCt- 


ly ſatisfied. Yes, generous nation, it is to 
you that I conſecrate this work, not by a 
_ vain and pompous high-worded dedication ; 
but by an habitual and daily homage, and 


by that profound ſentiment which at this 


inſtant, at once affects and conſoles me.— 
Ah! could I have thought, that you would 


have honoured my reſignation by ſhewing 


ſo much concern for it, I ſhould perhaps 


have ſuffered and riſked every thing : But 


no, things were come to a criſis, and the 
attacks and contrarieties that I experienced 
were ſuch, that the ſacrifice I ſhould have 
made, would not have been laſting ; and 
when by perſonal circumſtances, or the line 
of conduct he has adopted, a man has only 


his own ſtrength to depend upon, he muſt 
keep a very ſtrict watch upon his reputa- 


tion, and avoid that flexibility which brings 


on ruin with diſhonour. Perhaps it is alſo 
a public benefit, to ſhew in the midſt of 


by 
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by the ſplendour of rank and dignity, that 
there exiſts another greatneſs, that of cha- 
racer and of virtue. But, it often hap- 
pens, that there is but one favourable mo- 
ment in which we can ſet ſuch an example; 
if we heſitate, we injure our reputation 
without utility, and we give ſufficient time 
for malice to complete its work, and art- 
fully defame thoſe it wants to ruin. 


Bxsipzs, my duty to the King obliged 
me to be provident, that I might reſign in 
full vigour, the precious depoſit that had 
been intruſted to my care. I have conducted 
myſelf thus; I have relinquiſhed the place 
that I occupied, leaving money enough for 
a whole year's expences; I relinquiſhed it 
at the moment when there was in the royal 
exchequer, more ready money, and a great- 
er number of demandable effects, than there 
had been within the memory of man; and 
when the public confidence, entirely reviv- 
ed, was riſen to the higheſt pitch. I knew 
very well, for it was eaſy to perceive it, 
that under other circumſtances, they would 
have ſet a greater value on me; but it is 
mn a man may poſſibly be rejected, and 
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when he is no longer eſſentially neceflary, 


that he is perhaps juſtifiable, if he caſts 


2 look of complacency on himſelf. Com- 
mon policy laughs at ſuch principles, but 
it is rare to find it united to thoſe ſenti- 


ments which render men worthy of the 
great offices of the ſtate. I am not 1gno- 
rant, that, there exiſts likewiſe a deſpi- 


pendent on the ſeducing calculations of 


ſelf-love. I ſhould for ever have been 


aſhamed of ſuch a ſtep; I have choſen a 
more liberal line of conduct, and the only 
one fit for a man, who having had honeſt 
' motives for leaving his office, cannot, even 


cable way of thinking, but which may be 
eaſily diſcovered through the windings of 
the human heart; it conſiſts in chufing for 5 
the moment of one's reſignation, that, in 
which one may enjoy the embaraſſment of 
a ſucceſſor; as if it was juſtifiable. to ren- 
der the greateſt concerns of the ſtate de- 


) 


when he has relinquiſhed it, ſeparate himſelf 


a ſingle moment from the public concerns. 


THE adminiſtration of the finances in 
Frazics, eſpecially fince the growth of the 


taxes, and the augmentation of the national 
debt 
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debt, have given a greater extent to its 
operations, is neceſſarily become one of the 
moſt important functions that can be im- 
poſed on a man, and when that man has to 
try his ſtrength againſt war, he muſt give 
thanks to the divine protection, if after an 
adminiſtration of five years, he has gained 
the love of the people, and . his re- 
putation. 


| Trar adminiſtration 1 is mixed and com- 
bined with every thing elſe; and it affects 
mankind by means of the moſt active and 
moſt unalterable ſpring, namely, the motives 
of intereſt and attachment to one's fortune. 
T heſe perſonal ſentiments are formidable 
enemies to the beſt puplic inſtitutions z 
but it is more eſpecially in the admini- 
ſtration of the finances, that this truth 
becomes ſenſible. There we may perceive 
at every inſtant, the difficulties which take 
their riſe from that diverſity of intereſts 
that occupy the thoughts of every claſs of 
ſociety; the proprietors of land, the cre- 
ditors of the ſtate, the nobles, the yeomen, 
the merchant, and even the labourers, 
famed by the continual habit of the ſame 
A 4 re. 
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reflections, conſider without farther thought, 
the greateſt part of the acts of Fre ane 
tion, in a manner peculiar to their ſtations, 8 


and adapted to the nature of their circum- 
ſtances. Vet, to that diverſity of intereſts, 


is joined likewiſe a great variety of opinions 
on the general topics of adminiſtration, and 
their abſtract reflections being favourable to 


all ſyſtems, it is a wide field where every 


one may launch his opinions and find him- 
ſelf continually in oppoſition to mi that is 
f 1 or Pace dag | 


Tunis 3 of oppoſition was not for- 


merly ranked among the difficulties of ad- 


miniſtration; but ſince the progreſs of 
knowledge has introduced a more 1ntimate 


connexion between thoſe who are governed 


and thoſe who govern, miniſters are become, 


on the theatre of the world, the actors, 


who attract the greateſt notice, and whoſe 


conduct is the moſt ſeverely ſcrutinized. 


And whilſt the former indifference, with 


which the objects of adminiſtration were 
viewed, left a free ſcope to errors of all 


kinds, the intereſted notice which 1s taken 
pe them at preſent, obliges the moſt ſanguine 
men 
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men to a kind of circumſpection, which is 
without doubt ſalutary, but which renders 
all adminiſtrations, and that of the finances 
in particular, infinitely more difficult and 
more laborious, 


A MULTITUDE of obſtacles take their 
birth likewiſe from that variety of forms, 
cuſtoms, and privileges, which ſeparate and 
diſtinguiſh the provinces of the kingdom 
from each other: laſtly, a long experience 
of the continual alterations of government 
in its plans and ſyſtems, diſcourages the ſe- 
condary cauſes, and maintains in their op- 
poſition, all thoſe who have in their hands 
any means of reſiſtance, 


Ir is 8 all theſe difficulties that 
the adminiſtration of the finances of France 
muſt make its way; it muſt at once en- 

lighten, pacify and lead the minds of men; 
it muſt by a line of conduct conſtantly wiſe, 
juſt and beneficial, moderate the action of 
ſeparate intereſts, by imperceptibly bringing 
them back to the · ſocial principles, and to 
the ideas of public order. It muſt above 
all, by active and continual anxiety, excite 
con- 
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confidence, that precious ſentiment which 
unites the future .to the preſent, which 
gives an inſight into the permanency of the 


good they enjoy, and the termination of | 
the burthens they endure, and lays the ſureſt 
foundation of the happineſs of the people. 
Then, every one will look on the contributions 
 whichare demanded of him, as a juſt aſſiſtance 
afforded to the exigencies of the ſtate, and 
as the price of the good order which ſur- 
rounds him, and of the ſecurity which he 
enjoys. Then, the people will liſten to 
the word of kings, and rely upon it. If 


relief is promiſed to them, they enjoy it 


before hand; and if the term of a tax is 
announced, they believe it, and bear it as 


a tranſitory evil. Then, the publication 


of the finance ordinances is expected with- 


out fear, and in the midſt of the moſt 
unhappy circumſtances, theſe edits recall 


the ideas of juſtice and patriotiſm. 


Bur if hes ahead of the finances 


become embroiled, and goes aſtray in the 
choice of its expedients, if it is unfeeling, 


improvident, and eaſily borne away by the 


cal- 
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calculations and fees will engroſs its attention, 
the people, indeed, will be preſent to its remem- 
brance; but it will always be a remembrance 
that they are liable to be taxed ; it will weigh 
their ſtrength, but it will be on purpoſe to 
demand the facrifice of it; it might have re- 
ceived the love of the people, but their 
obedience will ſuffice. Then the people in 
their turn, will reſume their diffidence; they 
will believe themſelves forgotten, and all 
their perſonal feelings will be revived; 
their intereſts being no longer combined 
with the political ſyſtem of government, 
they will ſeparate themſelves from it more 
than ever; and that adminiſtration which 
they would have eſteemed as their ſafeguard, 
they will habituate themſelves to conſider 
as a cunning enemy to their tranquillity, and 
private intereſt will every where be N 5 
to the public welfare. f 


THE paſſions of men muſt always be in 
Motion; and they will entirely give them 
ſelves up to thoſe which are in oppolitic 10N 
to public order, if by an, unjuſt and care- 
leſs adminiſtration, they are forced to look 
upon themſelves as ſtrangers to their 

2. country. 
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country. And let no one think that theſe 
ideas are either too refined, or too fugitive 
to act on the feelings of the people; that 
were indeed to be feared, if the relations 
between men and ſociety were ſolely 
dependent on mere calculations, or that 
hare of intelligence poſſeſſed by every one; 
but a ſkilful adminiſtration has the effect of 
putting in action thoſe it perſuades, of 
ſtrengthening the moral ideas, of rouſing 
the imagination and of joining together the 
opinions and ſentiments of men by the 
confidence it inſpires. Laſtly, And to re- 
inforce this mode of reaſoning by experience 
or rather for the ſake of that great truth 
which J undertake to defend, L ſhall take 
the liberty to add, that towards the cloſe 
of my adminiſtration, I ſaw clearly, this 
public ſpirit preparing and forming itſelf. 
J dare call you to witneſs, you who, at a 
dliſtance from the agitations of the capital, 
are better judges of the public opinion and 
of its progreſs. For my part, I can declare, 
that J was ſo thoroughly convinced of the 
reſources that would have iſſued from thoſe 
happy and fruitful diſpoſitions, that I have 
often felt myſelf affected, e when 
| I con- 
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1 Gundered that not having a ſeat in the 
council, I could not foreſee, neither the ex- 

tent of the expences, nor their deſtination, 
nor the time they were to laſt, and that my 
| buſine@ was to provide immenſe ſupplies, 
without having any part in the delibera- 
tions which rendered them neceflary. Fe 


Hin: however, we begin to ore an 
important truth, which is, that the ad- 
miniſtration of the finances may have the 
greateſt influence over the ſocial virtues, 
. Hit) public morals. He, who occupying 
that place, does not conſider it under that 
noble view, will never raiſe himſelf to be 
equal to the 1 importance of the duties which 
he has undertaken to fulfil, neither will 
he diſcover their extent. Nevertheleſs, 
however awful ſuch a view are be, 
he muſt not, on perceiving _ , give 
himſelf up to diſcouragement 5 career 
which preſents itſelf to the view of a mi- 
niſter is certainly immenſe ; but the road 
is ſtraight, and the paths that he muſt 
follow are eaſily found; to ſecure his firſt 
ſteps, he needs only a good heart and a 
right underſtanding : * 15, — ſuf⸗ 
ficient 
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ficient in the beginning, to adopt that fins 
ple line of acting which is equally fuitable 
to all human concerns, to finances, politics, 
moral conduct, and the divers tranſactions 


betwixt man and man; * in ſhort, that which 
the principles of a generous education 


readily point out to an honeſt mind. 


Bur it is neceſſary, that thoſe principles 


ſhould be maintained even in oppoſition to 
the times, and grow ftronger in the midſt 
of obſtacles;; for the. virtue. neceflary for a 
| miniſter is not a common virtue: the leaſt 
weakneſs, or the leaſt exception, often be- 
comes a ſtain, which he may in vain en- 
deavour to waſh away: men are ſuſceptible 
of enthuſiaſm, but they are likewiſe ſuſ- 


ceptible of unfavorable prejudicies, which, 


though their birth be inſtantaneous, are 


not eaſily done away; for in the diſſipations 


of high life, where diſtinctions, gradations, 
and explanations muſt neceflarily eſcape the 
mind, we are for a long time ſwayed by firſt 
impreſſions. Moreover, for we muſt not 


deceive ourſelves, there is a neceſſity, in 
order to ſupport us under that ſeries of ſelf- 


denials which virtue exacts, that we ſhould 


encourage 
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encourage ourſelves, by an idea of perfec- 

- tion, to which we may be attached and 

tied down by a kind of adoration; becauſe, 

the firſt deviation from that ſpecies of mo- 

ral excellency whach attracted our homage, 

will render it much caſter to commit a 
ſecond error. 


However, in proportion as a man has 
acquired the reputation of great honeſty, 
we become more ſevere upon him, we 
follow him in all his actions, we compare 
him to himſelf, we require that he faith- 
fully adhere to the model he has exhibited; 
and on the leaſt fault which he is thought 
_ guilty of, we are ready to rank him among 
the COMINON, claſs, and to liberate ourſelves 
from that tribute of eſteem, the continu- 
ation of which becomes, to the greateſt part 


of thoſe who pay it, cher eiguing or 
2 tireſome. T 


Tax virtues of a miniſter that they may 
 makeanimprefſion, muſt hkewiſe be genuine; 
they muſt unfold: themſelves without any 

effort, and appear to be the natural effu« 
tions of a great mind, When they are ſuch, 
Ie | 
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they bear at all times that juſt proportioti 
and relation to each other which is proper 
to them; it is then only that they have 


that connexion and univerſality which the 
moſt laborious ſtudy could hot imitate ; 
and there exiſts in bodies of men a kind of 
inſtin&, which is never deceived in deciding 
upon theſe virtues. Thus we ſee, that when 


policy aflumes the language of honour and 
frankneſs, it is inſtantly detected by a kind 
of diſcordance and awkwardneſs, by an 
appearance of fatigue which accompanies _ 
diflembling, and by that exaggeration; 
which is the certain mark of- an unnatural 
ſentiment ; but true virtue well maintained, 
will always be one of the greateſt helps; 
and one of the firmeſt ſupports of a mi⸗ 


niſter. 
Tun power of reaſon, and the ſuperio- 
rity of moral qualities have an invifible 


force, which grows ſtronger every day, and 
when confidence is once eſtabliſhed, every 


thing becomes eaſy and ſmooth. The mi- 


niſter whoſe ſteps have been retarded 


by a wiſe circumſpection, advances more 


boldly when he has ſubdued the uncer- 


tainty 
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tainty of firſt prepoltons and when he 
has s fortified himſelf, as it wers, by his „ 
actions. 59 1 


Narioxs are like old men, whom a long 
experience of the errors and injuſtice of 
mankind has rendered ſuſpicious and dif- 
fident, and who are flow in granting their 


eſteem and approbation ; but when a mi- 


niſter has triumphed over that. way of' 
thinking, difficulties diſappear, credit is 
given to his intentions; imagination and 
| hope, thoſe precious precurſors of the opi- 
nions of men come to his aſſiſtance, and 
ſecond him; and meeting with encourage» 
ment in his views from every part, he 


every inſtant | Joys. the reward of his 
virtues. 


ParxFUL remembrance! It was in one 
of thoſe moments, at a time when I believed 
myſelf ! in full poſſeſſion of that confidence; 
that I ſaw myſelf ſtopped in my career; 
and when I flattered myſelf I had acquired 
the good opinion of the public, dear object 
of my ambition! that the reins of adminiſ- 
tration fell from my hands. Impure breath 
Vor, I. . of 
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of malice and envy, how dreadful you are ! 
you keep fair with vile, or contemptible mi- 
niſters, or rather, you leave them to their 
reputation, and that is ſufficient for you ; 
but you mark out for your victims, thoſe who 
rely on their own ſentiments, or whom the 
public opinion dares to praiſe. Let me be 
forgiven for theſe emotions, which will 
perhaps break out again. There are ſome 
ſituations, in which a man removed, as it 
were, from the preſent times, and detached 
from the world, may be allowed to take a 
retroſpective view of himſelf. A retreat 

from the great offices of ſtate, reſembles the 
night of death, in which paſt life is no 

more than a dream; our tranſient ſhade no 
longer darts forth reſplendent rays, to daz- 
240 the eyes of envy. 


I the foundation of a happy adminiſtra- 
tion is laid by virtue, it is likewiſe virtue 
that makes the exerciſe of its duties eaſy; 
cauſes a man to take a pleaſure even in his 
ſelf-denials, and a kind of delight in the 

good he may do. It is likewiſe with the 

help of this virtue, that he wreſtles with 
tranquillity, againſt the paſſions of men, 
that 
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that he poſſeſſes a conſtant mind in the 
midſt of their injuſtice; and laſtly, that he 
meets his diſgrace without een 
and riſes again after 1 it. * 


No doubt great offices are ſuſceptible of 
other pleaſures, but they are the enjoy- 
ments of private men, nearly ſimilar to 

thoſe which different ſorts of vanity collect 

in the world. The augmentation of a man's 
fortune, the preferment of his family, the 
favours granted to his friends and acquaint- 
ances, the courteouſneſs of all thoſe who 
have any expectations from him, the polite 
behaviour of the great towards him; the 
kind words that drop from the Sovereign, 
and the undefined charm of power; all theſe 
things are ſufficient, more than ſufficient, 
to make thoſe men ſet a great value upon 
a miniſterial place, who content themſelves 
with conſidering it as a means of being more 
diſtinguiſhed | in ſociety, or as a lucky chance 
which 1 1s to make their fortunes. 


Boe he who hows the extent of his du- 
ties, and wiſhes to fulfil them, will deſ- 
2 piſe all thoſe enjoyments: they bewilder 
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the imagination of a private man, but they 
are an object of indifference to the true 

ſtateſman. They are like the golden ap- 
ples in the garden of Heſperides, which a 
man who runs a race muſt not ſtoop to 
gather; and the prudent miniſter will not 
ſuffer himſelf to be miſled by theſe deceitful 
allurements. He will not even ſet up any 
claim to private gratitude, / becauſe he will 


deſervenone, if he is always juſt : but he will 


thoroughly embrace the idea of that uni- 
verſal beneficence which extends the duties 
and the feelings, and teaches us to defend 
the public intereſts againſt the encroach- 
ments of ſelfiſhneſs. Such a miniſter will 
countenance deſerted merit againſt the efforts 
of patronage; he will render to birth and 
rank their due, but he will not be ſubju- 
gated by their influence, and he will know 


how to reſpect their right, without ſacri- 


ficing to their illuſion: but more eſpecially 
he will never relinquiſh efteem for favour ; 
and he will prefer thoſe ſecret benedictions 
of the people which he will not hear, and 
that public opinion which is flow in 
forming itſelf, but whoſe deciſions muſt be 
waited oy patiently, . to all courtly praiſe 
e and 
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and adulation. If either his, fortune, or the 
| ſimplicity of his manner of living, allow , 
him to renounce the emoluments of his 
place, or to limit them to moderation, he 
ought to do it, though it were only to ren- 
der his ſituation more eaſy. I turned great- 
ly to the king's advantage, that entire diſin- 
tereſtedneſs of which I was able to give a 
proof: it would have been a painful taſk to 
me, to have enjoyed a ſalary of two or three _ 
hundred thouſand livres, while I was cone 
 tinually'diſcourſing on the moderation which 
the circumſtances and the principles of a 
new ſyſtem rendered indiſpenfable, Laſtly, 
a feeling miniſter will; doubtleſs renounce 
with greater regret, the pleaſure of fery- 
ing his friends, but he will nevertheleſs 
keep thoſe who attach themſelves only 
through eſteem, or inclination: he will 
loſe the tumultuous: officiouſneſs of indif- 
ferent perſons, as well as thoſe. falſe profeſ- 
fions which aſſume the appearance of ſen- 
ſibility; but he will find himſelf on his re- 
treat, to be the ſame man as he was before, 
and he will not, when he awakes, have the 
mortification of ſeeing thoſe fictions diſap- 
we: that had occupied- his dreams; and 
B 22 after 
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after a certain time, he will enjoy the public 
eſteem, which, like a beneficent atmoſ- 
phere ſurrounds that miniſter who entirely. 
devoted himſelf to the faithful ane of 
the duties of his See 
-Ir is in Prints more Fe that an 
adminiſtrator of the finances is likely to ob- | 
tain this ſpecies of regard. In England, the mi- 
niſter who fills the ſame office, appears to be 
only the executive inſtrument of the nation- 
al deliberations; and the eloquent orator in 
the Houſe of Commons often acquires a 
| greater right to the love and gratitude of 
the people; and it is leſs by their good con- 
duct of the finances than by the art of per- 
ſuaſion and the talent of reſiſting the parties 
cContinually ſpringing out of oppoſition, that 
the great miniſters England has to boaſt of, 
have acquired their deen and attracted ; 
public notice. 5 | 


Ir we likewiſe confider what nk happen 
in deſpotic countries, we ſhall find, that the 
miniſters of its finances can be encouraged 
only by the notice and approbation of the 
Sovereign. The national ſpirit weakened 
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by fear, does not leave the people that flight 
of fancy neceſſary to applaud, or SRI, 
the laws that concern them. 


Ir 1 kn then only in France, that 
by a happy mixture of liberty,, ſenſibility, - 
and knowledge, and by the remembrance of 
the many evils owing to the mal-adminiſ- 
tration of the finances, that a good miuiſ- 
ter can enjoy, at every inſtant, the fruit of 
his labours. The French nation is ſuſcepti- 
ble of all the emotions of the ſoul that are 


allied to affection and confidence; and it is 


the fault of adminiſtration, if theſe natural 
_ diſpoſitions ſo adapted to PATRIOTISM are 
but rarely applied to it, and if that great 
virtue, which in the ſocial compact ought 
to ſerve as a ſupport to all the reſt, has 
: Somers ſhot forth weak roots. 


Ir was in order to excite that public ſpirit 


and to attach the people to government by 


the ſentiments of happineſs and confidence, 
that, independently of fo many other mo- 
tives, I inſiſted ſo much on the importance 
of the eſtabliſhment of provincial adminiſ- 
trations, O glimpſe of Hope, What 1 1s be- 

HA = come 


a 
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come of you: What, then, does the du- 
ration of the moſt uſeful projects depend on 
the ſtability of one man, and yet the lighteſt 
breath of another, can make that man him- 
ſelf diſappear ! Sorrowful and profound re- 
flection, which renders uſeleſs ſo many 
deeply calculated plans, and would baniſh 
courage, if enterpriſes for the public good 
did not reſemble reſearches, into thoſe ſe- 
erets of nature towards which we advance 
ſome few ſteps, then deviate confi derably., 
in order to approach nearer, and which we 
at laſt diſcover; as if they were ſubdued by 
the perſeverance of the human mind, and 


the n of Lnowledgy: 


"Ip has 3 FOE Ck debated, chats 
a man without principles, but who ſhould 
unite great knowledge to a ſuperior mind, 
was not fitter for adminiſtration than a vir- 
tuous man deſtitute of abilities. That queſ- 
tion is among the number of thoſe which 
can never be brought to a ſimple and final 
deciſion. The want of morals may be leſs 
dangerous than the want of ſenſe, in ſta- 
dions where the private advantage of thoſe 
11 1 1 i e e 
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who £11 them, is Ad * to the 
nn . Fs 62:3 
THE comic of a fleet, or of an army, 
the plan of a battle, or of a campaign, require 
more abilities, than any thing elſe; for, 
unleſs we are to ſuppoſe, the loweſt degee 
of baſeneſs, the glory and fortune of the 
commanders in chief, depend in fuch- a 
manner on their ſucceſſes, that all the com- 
binations of their ambition lead them to do 
their duty. A negotiator, if only witty, 
will have many diſadvantages : but as that 
lame wit will ſometimes make him feign 
virtues that he has not, he may, for a time, 
be more uſeful to his Sovereign than a mi- 
niſter deſtitute of underſtanding and ſkill. 
Laſtly, a ſubordinate man in a circum- 
ſcribed adminiſtration, and under the in- 
ipection of an honeſt and vigilant ſuperior, 
ſometimes renders his abilities truly va- 
luable, even though the delicacy of his prin- 
ciples ſhould not correſpond with them, 
becauſe it is poſſible to check him, or to 
make his intereſt go hand i in hand with his 
duty. 155 
Bur 
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Bor in ſuch an adminiſtration as that 
of the finances of a great kingdom, or in any 
other, at once extenſive, continual and di- 
verſified; in an adminiſtration r , 
where the public confidence is neceſſary, I 
do not heſitate to pronounce, that no abi- 
lities whatever can indemnify. for the want 
of. delicacy and virtue. The knowledge, 
and the talents of others, may. help an or- 
dinary miniſter; but how will that man be 
induced to do the public any good, who does 
not think himſelf tied to ſociety by any ob- 
ligation? What flame can warm a heart in- 
different to all that is foreign to its inte- 
reſt? What other ſpring but that of virtue 
can keep up the attention of a miniſter dur- 
ing that ſeries of obſcure actions, which 
cannot be rewarded with glory or eclat? 
Above all, how can a public man, inſpire 
with the love of their duty, that multi- 
tude of perſons] who are to ſecond him, if 
he loſes the right to keep them in awe 
by his example? How ſhould that chain 
of morality and honeſty, which in a vaſt 
adminiſtration, muſt extend from one end 


of the kingdom to the other, be otherwiſe 


than relaxed in all parts, if the chief 


of 


7 
ET 
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of that —— holds it not in his 
own hands, and if the eſteem which the 


people has for him, does not ſerve to draw 
it 3 


wn Ar would become of ſociety, if 'the 
public good depended on the union that a 
miniſter ſhould diſcover, between the ad- 
vantage of the ſtate and his own intereſt ? 
Who would anſwer for the exactneſs of 
the calculations of a man ſo ſelfiſh, and 
_ deſtitute of every other care? And though 
he ſhould even be ſuppoſed to have the 
moſt enlightened judgment, to what dangers 
ſhould not we be expoſed ? The man who 
conſiders himſelf only, when in place, never 
ſows but on purpoſe to reap the next day, 
whilſt the public good is moſt commonly 
the work of time; a miniſter muſt ſome- 
times be contented with only laying the 
firſt ſtone during his life; and leave to his 
ſucceſſors all the honour of "rearing the 
_ edifice: he muſt always know how to diſ- 
penſe with the homage of men, and ſeek 
for a ſatisfactory reward. in his own breaſt; 
a conſciouſneſs which may adminiſter full 
content. Ne. no, nothing then can ſupply 
the 
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the place of principles of morality, neither 
in governments nor private life; theſe 
principles are the reſult of a great idea, 
religious in ſome people, but reſpectable in 
all; man is too weak, too ſhort ſighted, and 
too much ſurrounded with. ſtumbling blocks, 
to be able to deſtroy the obſtacles that 
ſtop or break F the : bands i that .detain F him - 
Conſequently, the defence of the public 


good muſt never be intruſtedd but to thoſe 


who are zealous for it, and Who look on 


that ſacred cult as a + ey Hoa gion 


Tus neee of: feats: are. END more 
extenſive than the lights of genius? mo- 
rality is the genius of Ages, whulſt a 
a that of a Room man 

er not . wig: true meaning of 
theſe obſeryations be perverted, by drawing 
exaggerated. canſequences; from them. I wilt 
_ readily allow alſo, that a great capacity is 
requiſite to embrace tho whole circumfer- 
ence of public, which tis fo ny” Ute 

ene from power N | 
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By enhancing. then, as I have done, the 
allies of the mind neceſſary for an ad- 
miniſtrator of the finances, I am not leſs 

ſenſible of the importance of thoſe happy 
0 gifts of nature, which call forth the moral 
qualities into action: it is theſe gifts _ 
which extend, if 1 may be allowed the 
expreſſion, the horizon of public beneſi - 
cence; and it is genius more eſpecially, 
which alone diſcovering to the miniſter the 
immenſity of the career he has to run, en- 
lightens him, and ſupports his fortitude. 
But, nothing perhaps is more rare than a 
ſpirit, or genius for adminiſtration; not as 
they are probably explained in the technical 
language, in which that definition is ſome- 
times raſhly given to the mere knowledge 
of formalities; but that genius for admini- 
ſtration which is underſtood in the general 
language of all nations. It does not conſiſt 
only in the faculty of examining a matter 
to the bottom, nor in the capacity of 
making a good compariſon. between two 
objects; neither does it only. conſiſt in that ; 
deep attention which leads from a firſt pro- 
Poſition to all thoſe that bear any relation 
to it, nor in that facility of. penetration 

-&.. \ that 
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that enables us to judge of an | object from 
very ſlight Swag 


ur genius of adminiftetrion; when 
perfect, muſt be a mixture of all theſe 
abilities; an immenſe ſcene will be unfold- 


cd to its view, and that ſcene muſt be 


the object of its reflections, and of its 
thoughts: it muſt diſcover at once, all its 
relations and diſtinguiſh its gradations; it 
muſt perceive the difference between abuſes, 
and utility, between dangers and advantages, 
between principles and their conſequences: 
a new idea muſt recall to its remem- 
brance all thoſe that bear any relation to it, 
as the ſlighteſt preſſure of a point on the 
ſurface of the water, produces inſtantane- 
_ ouſly, an infinite number of undulations. 


LasTLY, it ſhould be the province of 
the genius of adminiſtration to give a de- 
ſcription of itſelf, but perhaps that enter! 
prize might be above its own ſtrength: 
for its eſſence is mixed with a kind of in- 
ſtinct, which inſtin& it does not preciſely | 

conceive, or the effects are ſo rapid and 
. multiplied, that the chain which links them 
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to one of the faculties of its wind. pro- 
bably eſcapes its own obſervation. 


„Ar the Gong! time that an 00 
of the finances, led by his abilities, muſt, 
elevate himſelf to the higheſt thoughts and 


draw freſh reſources from them, a contraſt, 


often painful, obliges him to give himſelf _ 


up to the moſt laborious toils; he muſt 
ſcrutinize the moſt minute particulars, be 
: acquainted with their importance, and act in 

confequence of that knowledge. He muſt 
triumph by his fortitude, over the diſguſts 
inſeparable from that kind of ſtudy; for 1 
know very well, that in order to find plea- 
ſure in it, it would be neceſſary not to be 
taken off from its purſuit, by the magic 
which accompanies general ideas; but he 
will not be long without finding that 
theſe general ideas themſelves would only 
' be uſeleſs abſtracts, independent of the certi- 


tude which minute e ſcrutinies preſent to the 
mind, 


TuIs laſt ſcience is ſo indiſpenſable in 

order both to project and to act, that a 

man appears only like a forward child, when 
with 
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| with genius alone, he pretends to düreck 


ſuch a complicated buſineſs as that of the 
finances; and the man of genius, who 


ſhould think himſelf capable of governing 


the world, and ſhould believe that he had 


only to expand his wings, would find 


himſelf ſtopped on his firſt flight, by dif- 


ficulties of execution which he knew nothing 7 


of: after having diſplayed the moſt capti- 
vating ſyſtem, facts are oppoſed to his theory, 
which bends under its own weight, like a 


ſhrub without a prop: thoſe ina ſubordinate 
ſituation, who ſcrutinize the abilities and 


faculties of a miniſter, and who are ſoon 
acquainted with their extent, in a ſhort. 
time become his maſters, if they perceive 
that he is ignorant of minute particulars, 
or that he hates being troubled with them; 


for it then depends entirely on them to 
preſent to him, not only real objections, 
but fictitious, which they think him in- 
n of 3 N N 


A man can never undertake the office | 
of adminiſtrator of the finances, without | 
being very imperfectly prepared for it, | 
becauſe that adminiſtration is compoſed of 


ſo 
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ſo great a varicty of operations, that no 
previous education whatever, can entirely 
qualify a man for it. Thus, we obſerve, 
in the number of thoſe men who have 
preſided over this department, that ſome 
are perfectly acquainted with all the mi- 
nute particulars of the adminiſtration of 
the provinces, others underſtand litigious 
affairs, others the principles of commerce, 
others the doctrine of taxes, others the 
maintaining of public credit, and exchequer 
calculations ; but every one has ſtill ſome- 
thing to learn, and it is doubtleſs for that 
reaſon, that in a great adminiſtration, the 
general qualifications of the mind, and the 
faculty of comprehenſion are the moſt 
neceflary, and the moſt efficacious requiſites. 


THERE are Tore men, who for want of 
having directed their attention to different 
objedts, in the early part of their lives, will 
always ſtudy a new ſcience without ad- 
vancing in it, eſpecially, if they undertake 
that ſtudy, for the firſt time, when they 
are come to a certain period of life; all 
the notions and obſervations that are foreign 
to their former occupations, will fatigue 
Vo. I. 5 their 
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their minds, without making the leaſt im- 
preſſion ; for they do not poſſeſs one con- 
ſonant idea, and therefore they eſcape them 
in ſpite of all the efforts of attention to 
retain them. It is that multiplicity of firſt 
ideas, which ariſes from a long ſeries of 


reflections, that gives a facility of acquiring 
many more, and it is afterwards by means 


of the habit and capacity of connecting 
its knowledge with its diſcoveries, that 
the mind attains the power of retaining its 


acquiſitions. Regularity in the diſtribution 


of his time and occupations, is likewiſe Wl 
indiſpenſably neceſſary for a miniſter of the 
finances: for without attention to this 
point, he will have his time improperly 


broke in upon, and if he wants to make 
up for it, by precipitation, he will paſs 
rapidly from one obje& to another: he 
will be in continual agitation, but nothing 
will be thoroughly examined. Regularity 


in the ſucceſſion of his occupations will be 
of no leis importance: there are ſome at- 


fairs, that, depending on the ſame circum- 


ſtances, or being ſubmitted to the ſame 


conſiderations, will demand a double labour, 
if they are indiſcreetly examined apart. 
| There 
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There are others, the relations of which 
are but imperfectly ſeen, even after tak- 
ing a great deal of pains to diſcover them, 
becauſe the general principles on which 
the miniſter ſhould act, have not been 
eſtabliſhed before hand. Regularity is to 
the ideas, and to the memory, the ſame as 
diſcipline is to an army: ſtraggling ſol- 
diers are of no uſe, not being to be found 
in the moment of battle; and it is likewiſe | 
more owing to a kind of indolence of tem- 
per, than to ſuperior abilities, that a man 
thinks himſelf able to draw from the chaos 
of all his thoughts and ſtudies, thoſe ideas 
that are moſt ſuitable to his deſigns, and 
that he flights the afhiſtance of regularity 
and method. We ſometimes accuſtom our- 
{elves to deſpiſe theſe qualifications, becauſe 
| orditiar men may have them; but there 
are many, who can apply them to a ſmall 
number of calculations, and who neverthe- 
lefs would often be incapable of more exten- 
ſive combinations It is probable likewiſe, 
that regularity, according to the multipli- 
eity and variety of the objects to which 
it is applied, rather conſiſts in quick con- 
ceptions, than in ſimple rules. 
S I mvsr 
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I Must likewiſe rank prudence among 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed qualifications of the 


genius of adminiſtration: and it 1s only 
when it 1s conſidered as a conſtitutional, 
or characteriſticx virtue of the poſſeſſor, 
that it loſes a part of that oy it is en- 
titled to. 


Ir is that ſpecies of wiſdom, which 


determines the criſis at which the moſt 
| beneficial ideas begin to loſe their na- 


tural et; it is that kind of diſcretion, 


which indicates the moment when to act and 


when to ſtop: ſlow and circumſpect in its 
ſteps, it is more eſſentially attentive to 


prevent errors; it is continually on the 

watch againſt dangers, and fixes barriers 
on the brink of precipices: its triumphs 
are unſeen, becauſe it does not expoſe itſelf 


to public view; its head is not bound 


with laurels, like the head of genius, but 
it is only with its aid, that we can expect 


to gather them. 


TEE ſpirit of reaſon, and a diſpoſition 
to conformity, ſhould unfold themſelves in 
fo ſimple a manner, and bear ſuch a re- 
fem- 
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ſemblance to nature, that when theſe qua- 
lifications are the leaſt praiſed, they may 


perhaps deſerve it moſt. An extraordinary 


impulſe is required to excite the attention 


of men, they mult be ſtruck with wonder 


to make them admire. 


Thus, to indulge myſelf 1 1n a ſublime 
compariſon, the quiet regular courſe of our 


world, ſtrikes the ſenſes of the vulgar 


much leſs, than lightning burſting from a 


cloud, or even the ſlighteſt phenomenon of 
nature, 


Bur prudence is ſtill more eſſentially 


neceflary, when a man enters upon the 
career of adminiſtration, deſtitute of the 


uſual ſupports, and having ſtrong prepoſ- 


ſeſſions againſt him. The man who has only 


his good conduct for his ſupport, and who 


muſt even forge his own arms, and raiſe 
with his own hands, the bulwark that is 
to defend him, muſt not commit any errors. 


What innumerable difficulties a miniſter 


who 1s but a ſecondary power has to en- 


counter? They are to be found in his own, 
operations, in the characters of the men 
.. wha 
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who are to protect and ſupport him, and 
in their very diſpoſitions; there are many 
which the public perceives ; but there {tilt 


exiſts a much greater number, which it is 
unacquainted with, and to the e 
of which it can never attain. 


AN adminiſtrator of the finances muſt 
obſtacles; he muſt likewiſe know how ta 


diſtinguiſh between the moments which 


require reſolution, and thoſe in which 
patience and diſcretion are neceſſary. Pru- 


dence muſt likewiſe moderate the danger- 


ous activity of a miniſter, by ſubjecting 
him to ſuch regularity and ſucceſſion in his 
operations, that they may reciprocally ſup- | 
port and ſtrengthen each other; a number g 
of operations undertaken at once, will on- 
ly appear to be the reſult of an imprudent 
raſhneſs, unleſs they are preceded by others 
of a proper nature to inſpire confidence ; 
perhaps, likewiſe, every one of theſe opera- 


tions requires a critical moment to inſure 
ſucceſs. An attention to this point how- 
ever, 1s but little regarded, becauſe the 


merit of it, is never enhanced by applauſe: 
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the public who always decide ſeparately 
upon every ſtep of adminiſtration, very 
rarely obſerves that ſeries and ſucceſſion 


of operations, by the effects of which, its 


opinion nevertheleſs 1s formed, augmented, 


and UF eſtabliſhed. 


TRERE are likewiſe ſome circumſtances. 


ut which the conception and execution of 
the operations of finances more peculiar- 0 


ly demand a ſpirit of wiſdom and mode- 
ration. Courage alone is ſufficient to over- 
turn abuſes when they are at their higheſt 


pitch; for, as a blind man might uſe a 5 


ſcythe in fields long neglected, and covered 
with brambles and weeds, without being 


afraid of doing miſchief; ſo, when long 


wars and diſtractions have introduced, as 
has been the caſe at ſeveral epochas of 


our monarchy, the moſt horrid depredations 
of all kinds, and when theſe depredations 
are impeached from every quarter, then 


they may be attacked without reſerve: but 


when the abuſes are leſs glaring, when 
they are leſs known than conjectured, and 
when a man may undertake their defence, 
without bluſhing; then, application and 
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care are neceſſary to make a ſure reform 


of them, and to attain that end, withour 
diſerder or confuſion. 


' LasTLy, it is by the aid of prudence, 
that a firmneſs of character becomes ſo great 
a qualification, whilſt that ſame firmneſs 
deſtitute of knowledge and diſcretion, is too 


often a dangerous ſtrength; in that | caſe | 


it acts blindly, it gives offence, or offers 
reſiſtance as chance directs it, without any 
propriety, and thereby loſes all claim to the 
gratitude of mankind. But an enlightened 
firmneſs, which ſabmits its actions to the 
dictates of | wiſdom, wul always be. the 
greateſt ſpring of government, and the firſt 
virtue of a miniſter. For what would be 
the uſe of having genius to invent plans, 
prudence to regulate them, and dexterity 

to cauſe them to be adopted, if from a 
weakneſs of character, he is ready to re- 
linquiſh them on the firſt appearance of 
_ oppoſition ? Of what uſe would prudence 

and knowledge be to him, 1f he was always 

ready to act contrary to his own opinion, or 
if he wanted that reſolution, which knows 


how 
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how to begin and how to purſue, how to 
reſiſt and how to perſevere, 


TERRE alt W a ſort of weakneſs 
jn adminiſtration, of which we ſee frequent 
examples; it is that flexibility of temper 
that cauſes a miniſter to mangle his own 
work, by conſenting to exceptions, or mo- 
difications, that change its ſpirit and prin- 
ciples. This kind of weakneſs is perhaps 
the moſt dangerous of all others; becauſe 
the miniſter who often bluſhes for it in 
ſecret, but who would rather riſk the repu- 
tation of his abilities than that of his cha- 
racter, ſometimes makes uſe of all his ad- 
dreſs to juſtify the alterations that have 
been made againſt his own opinion, though, 
by acting thus, he adds to his fault; for he 
occaſions doubts to be ſtarted againſt the 
moſt beneficial principles of adminiſtration, 
and he is the, cauſe of an evil which laſts a 
long time after his removal, A weak mi- 
niſter has no ſteady virtues; though he 
may be honeſt, he will poſſibly do more 


| harm to adminiſtration, than a man without 


principles, but whoſe character is leſs un- 
ſettled ; the latter facrifices the public con- 
LS... 
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cerns to his own orivate views; but the for- _ 
mer, puts the intereſts and the paſſions of all 
who are intimately connected with him, in 
r with PROGS order. 


Norhixe gives a greater opinion of a 
miniſter than to obſerve a proper firmneſs 
in his plans, and in his conduct: it is by 
means of this power of the ſoul, that the 

faculties of the mind become uſeful and may 
be applied to adminiſtration, whereas, if they 
are deſtitute of that ſupport, they ſeem to 
wander as if looking for a maſter: they are 
like unfurled fails that only want to be 
made faſt to the yards and to the maſts, in 
order to give proper motion to the en 
a: to carry it out to ſea. 
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| Evita uber itſelf, that enlightened fa- 
culty of the mind, if unhappily united to a : 
weak and puſillanimous character, ſhould 
not hazard itſelf in the career of adminiſ- 
tration, it ſhould rather ſeek for that fame 
which belongs to fine writing and elo- 
quence, and it muſt be careful not to lower 
in the opinion of men, one of the beſt gifts 
of — by expoſing it uſeleſsly to pub- 
lic 
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lic view, from the ſummit of thoſe elevated 
ſtations, in which we can only ſpeak to men 
by our actions. Laſtly, I believe that it is 
by 1 the idea a public man gives of his cha- 
racter, that he preſerves his reputation: we 
ſtill remember Ariſtides and the elder Cato, 
who were only diſtinguiſhed citizens at 
Athens and Rome ; but all the efforts of 
hiſtory can ſcarcely impreſs on our me- 
mory, the names of the greateſt part of 
the ſovereigns of the world. I ſhall even 
go further, and preſume to aſſert, that if the 
qualities of the ſoul that a man may be 
endowed with are not ſtrong and well cha- 
racterized, that man may poſſibly God 
in his plans, and contrive uſeful arrange- 
ments, and remarkable eſtabliſhments, in 
2dminiſtration, and yet be ſoon forgotten. 
This happens, becauſe actions reſemble ſo 
many diffuſed ideas, which, that they may 
be collected under one point of view, ſhould 
be eaſily reconciled to the opinion we enter- 
tain of the performer. It is then only that 
partial and fugitive applauſes, are converted 
into ſimple and permanent ſentiments, and 
into thoſe of perſonal eſteem and admiration. 
Actions are only noticed by their effects, 
but 
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but it is their principle which we always 
look up to, and which commands. our ho- 
mage; and as we feel no attachment for 
thoſe inanimate vegetables which never- 
theleſs furniſh us with remedies for our diſ- 
eaſes, ſo we cannot long admire that man, 
who does great things without having an 
elevated firmneſs of ſoul. 


Tur treaties of the Pyrenees, and of 


Weſtphalia, ſhould ſuffice to immortalize 
the miniſter who conceived them ; but at 
the very epochas in which the uſefulneſs of 
' theſe political maſter-pieces were moſt felt, 
they were enjoyed, while the name of Ma- 


zarine was ſcarcely ever mentioned. This 


was owing to the total inſenſibility of that 
miniſter, and to the impoſſibility of annex- 


ing to the idea formed of his character, any 


great, or profound conceptions. Not long 
after him, came Richheu, whoſe character 


rendered his actions conſpicuous, and who 


preſerved the entire renown of them. And 


Louis XIV. ſolely perhaps by that ſenti- 


ment, or air of grandeur which he threw 


into all his converſations, and his meaſures, 


— to himſelf all the 6 glory of his 


ages 


I 
1 


age. In fine, to apply this to the adminiſtra- 


tion of the finances, Colbert had more ex- 
tenſive views than Sully, and we find more 
traces of his adminiſtration: but Sully who 
appears great, not only by what he really 


did, but by what we generally impute to a 
virtuous character, will live longer in the 
memory of men. In erder to applaud Col- 


bert, we are obliged to recite his adminiſtra- 


tion; but Sully is praiſed before hand, by 
ideas, which his very name recalls to our 
minds. Every action of Colbert's that is 


forgotten, ſets a leſs value on him, whilſt 
Sully every day becomes dearer to us, from 
the workings of our imagination. In pur- 
ſuing my reflections on the extent of the 


functions of an adminiſtrator of the finances, 


I cannot too ſtrongly recommend to him to 
pay the greateſt attention to the choice of 


thoſe who are to ſecond him: for they will 
either aid, or obſtruct him, according to 


their judgment or character. In the poſt that 
1 filled, I experienced more than ever, how 
few there are, in whom are united, the love 
of application, a quick apprehenſion, a found , 
Judgment and aclear methodical mind. I had 
collected about me, ſorae few perſons of that 


de. 
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deſeription, but 1 ſtood 1 in need of: many 
more; yet I often examined with great at- 


tention thoſe who came to tranſact buſineſs 


with me, and who might be deſtined to 
Nothing, perhaps, marks 


hold ſuch places. 
ſo much the mediocrity of a miniſter, as the 
indifference with which he makes his choice 
of men; and in the ſame manner as the ele- 
vation of eminences appears greater or leſs 
according to the ſituation of the obſerver; 
ſo he who looks on pigmies as giants, unwit- 


tingly lets every one into the ſecret of his 


own ſtature. 


AMrps-T that crowd of attendants who 


Glccofiively throng about high offices, and ſo 


many of whom want to be employed, I have 


often examined whether it be true, that a firſt 
idea of men might be taken from curſory ob- 


ſervations, and J believe it to be ſo ; but this 
is no trifling ſtudy for a miniſter; becauſe 


the ſhortnefs of time obliges him to call to 
his aſſiſtance every intellectual power, that 


may quicken his ſteps in the immenſe career 
he has to run. I have always had a favor- 


able opinion of that deliberateneſs in con- 
ver- 
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yerſation, which announces a habit of re- 


flection and a certain temperance in the 


imagination; of that look which is more 
intelligent than cunning, and ſeemg rather 

to belong to genius than to character; of a 
natural circumſpection in the countenance, 
very different from that counterfeit gravity 
which ſerves as a maſk for mediocrity; and 


of an inward conſciouſneſs, which hinders 
a man from laying himſelf open, and ſeiz- 
ing haſtily the firſt occaſion of ſhewing 
himſelf; in ſhort, of a great many other 
external tokens, which I have obſerved, were 
ſeldom ſeparated from real merit, 


THE miniſter who has been able to ſur- 


round himſelf with men of a proper tempe- 
rature, ſhould maintain 1n them the love of 


honour; he may accompliſh it by the aſcendan- 


_ Eyot his own example, but he ſhould likewiſe 


dexterouſly ſecond their emulation. If he 


really intereſts himſelf in the ſucceſs of his 
| adminiſtration, he | will | keep well with | 


thoſe who are able to continue him in it; he 
will be conſcious, from the {ame reflections, 
that they are more ſerviceable to him than 


Ne - 
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he can be to them; and he will eaſily per- 


ceive, that all ſecondary perſons in a public 
adminiſtration, if they have teal merit, 
will be beſt encouraged by the notice 
taken of their abilities; as they are obliged 


to work for the glory of another man, with 


very little chance of being known, the mi- 
niſter ought to encourage them, both by 
taking continual notice of the leaſt zeal 
they ſhew, and by a well-timed approba- 
tion, which alone ſatisfies him who ſeri- 


ouſly takes pains. I am convinced then, 
that it depends on the miniſter to infpire all 
thoſe that are near him with the love of 
their duty: it is through perſonal pride not 


well underſtood, that men deviate from the 
path of duty, and in order to retain them 


in it, it is ſufficient to inſpire them with 


another kind of ambition, and to keep them 
honeſt by paying them, the honours due to 
Probity. 


Bur the more eaſily men are guided by 
ſuch motives, the more requiſite it is to do 
them juſtice; and this reflection is equally 
applicable to every preference and prome- 
tion in general, that depends on miniſters, 
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War right have they to expect rigid 
virtue in him who owes his place to an un- 
juſt preference; and who has ſeen, by his 
own appointment, how indifferent the mi- 
niſter is to the maintenance of order, and to 
the obſervance of juſt principles ? 


 ALMosST all the places in the finance 
department were formerly granted to in- 
| fluence; and obſcure arrangements, or little 
intrigues eaſily got the better of merit or 

ſeniority: doubtleſs, inferior patrons were 
employed to obtain theſe places; but the 
means they made uſe of were often un- 
known, and in the provinces, the ſtrangeſt 
notions imaginable were entertained of that 
ſpecies of patronage. I was equally ſtruck 

with the indecency of that cuſtom, and with | 
the abuſes that reſulted from it. Thoſe 
who ſolicit for places in the finances with- 
out any title to them, and thoſe who make 
uſe of their credit to patronize them, have 
an eye only to the emolument of the place, 
and conſider the nominations and prefer- 
ences given as a mere lottery; but the 
director of the finances ought to have a very 
different way of thinking ; he ought to con- 
—_-=_F—— —ob_ ſider 
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{ſider the relation that ſubſiſts between the 
regularity of the collections of the taxes, 
and the prudence of thoſe with whom they 
are intruſted; and between the happineſs of 
the contributors, and the character of thoſe 


ho demand them in the name of the ſo- 
vereign : : he mult likewiſe be acquainted 


with the happy influence of that diſtribu- 


tive juſtice, which holds ſacred the rights 
acquired by length of ſervice; and he muſt 1 
look on all acts of favour that diſcourage 


merit and deſtroy its emulation, as a wound 
n to public order. 


PexeTR aTeD by theſe principles, and 


knowing that men ſeek the patronage of 
the moſt affable, when they have a miſ- 


truſt that their pretenſions are not well 


founded, I took the liberty of repreſenting 


to the Queen, part of the reflections I have 
juſt made; and that auguſt perſonage, 


who liſtens to the voice of reaſon, and loves 


Juſtice, deigned to encourage me with her 


approbation, and forbad every ſolicitation 
that might obſtru& the regularity ] was 
defirous of eſtabliſhing. Supported by ſuch 


an example, I cally refiſted all other patrons, 


and 
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and J authorized the companies of finances 
alone, to nominate their ſubaltern officers 
and agents; I required only that they thould. 
acquaint me with the motives of their 
choice, that 1 might banith from among 
them, the ſpirit of influence and partiality. 
It is by theſe precautions and many 
more of the like nature, but little known, 
that order is maintained or relaxated, and 
the moral ideas ſtrengthened, or weak 
ened. | 


T HAT miniſter is more eſpecially to be 
| blamed, who gives way to affections con- 
trary to juſtice ; he then ſeems to ſtoop be- 
low himſelf, and to return to a private 
ſtation. He ought to diſengage himſelf 
from all private inclinations, or at leaſt know 
how to regulate them, if he deſires to fulfil 
his duties, and govern with dignity ; and the 
man who is peculiarly agreeable to the mi- 
niſter, or beloved by him, muſt nevertheleſs 
be a ſtranger to him, in - his miniſterial 
capacity, for that n be connected 


with merit alone. 
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Or all the qualities that diſtinguiſh the 
firſt miniſter of Vienna, Prince Kaunitz, 
there is none that perhaps exalts him ſo 
much as his perfeck impartiality, and that 
integrity of character with which he makes 
choice of proper perſons for the places that 
are in his gift, without reſpect of perſons. 
I have been told, that having perſuaded the 
late Empreſs to give the war- department to 

a general officer, whom he thought he had 
Juſt reaſon to diſlike, that officer affected 
by ſo generousan action, wiſhed to be recon=\ 
ciled to him, and made ſome advances to- 
wards it; but Prince Kaunitz refuſed; he 
had done what his duty and his opinion of 
the man required, in cauſing his Sovereign 
to pay a due regard to his merit; but being 
free in his private affections, he choſe to 
have no greater connexion or intimacy with 
the new miniſter than he had before. I am 
fond of citing this anecdote, becauſe it ap- 
pears to me to unite in a juſt degree, perſonal 
dignity and public virtue; and becauſe in 


this inſtance, theſe two great qualities {et off : 
each other, 


A MINIs» 
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A MINISTER of the finances muſt not be 
indifferent in the choice of thoſe with whom 
he forms intimate connexions. We parti- 
cipate more than is commonly believed, in 
the inclinations of thoſe whom we ſee every 
day; and thus the more our friends are 
generous in their, ſentiments and in their 
Way of thinking, the eaſier it is for us to 
follow uniformly, the paths of honour and 
real glory. It requires a great firmneſs of 
character not to be diſheartened by obſerv- 
ing daily, the indifference ſhewn to any 
thing praiſe-worthy ; and it is very difficult 

for the miniſter to conſider adminiſtration 
in all the important objects it holds forth, 
when thoſe who ſurround him are perpetu- 
ally reminding him of private conſider- 
ations; becauſe they ſhare with him more 
of his power than of his reputation. 


IAM likewiſe convinced, that an habitual 
reſidence at Verſailles weakens, in an ad- 
miniſtrator of the finances, the inclination 
and taſte, and ambition of undertaking great 
things; there, he ſees vanities rated ſo high, 
ſo great a value ſet upon imaginary enjoy- 
ments, and ſuch a deep intereſt taken in the 

eee e eee 
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games of ambition and intrigue, that imper- 
ceptibly he loſes ſight of the true value of 

every thing that 1s worthy of eſteem. That 
ſituation is leſs dangerous for the miniſters 


of the war, navy, and foreign departments, 
becauſe all the ideas of military and political 


glory are more connecteꝗ with the pageant- 
try of magnificence and of power ; but the 
adminiſtrator of the finances, who ought to 
have the happineſs and intereſt of the people 


conſtantly in view, will not find encou- 
ragement on ſuch a theatre, ſuitable to his 
meditations : it ſhould ſeem as if the deſire 
of public good wanted a more extenſive 
horizon, and, as if it was cramped within 


the narrow circuit of courts, and in the 
midſt of the diverſity of intereſts that fill 
them. I have not yet ſpoken of the morals 


and private conduct of a miniſter of the fi- 


nances, becauſe in all public ſtations, a re- 

gular way of living, and an exterior circum- 
ſpection, do honour to every man, and are 
among the number o 
theleſs it muſt be owned, that public de- 


cency is more eſpecially neceflary for him 
who ſtands moſt in need of the good opinion 
of the People, or rather for him who wants 


to 
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to render it ſabſerviewt to grest undertak. 
ings. The ſpirit of ſociety, and the deſire 
of conſideration and of praiſe, have eſtabliſh- 
ed a tribunal in France, before which every 
one who attracts public notice is obliged to 
appear : there public opinion as from a 
throne, diſtributes praiſes and laurels, and 
eſtabliſhes, or ruins reputations. 
FTufs authority of public opinion was un- 
known, whilſt internal diſſentions filled 
every one's breaſt and occupied every 
thought. The minds of men, divided by 
factions, which excite only love or hatred, 
could not be united under the more peaceful ; 
banners of eſteem and public opinion. And 
when at length, public tranquility was 
eſtabliſhed under Louis XIV. even then 
popular opinion had very little authority. 
That great monarch engroſed every thing : 
he would have no competitor in the diſtri- 
bution of every kind of reward and honours; 
his eagerneſs to ſeek after merit, his talent 
in diſcerning it, his vigilance to reward and 
puniſh; that art, which he poſſeſſed in the 
higheſt degree, of encouraging or checking 
bya lingle look, or word, and laſtly, the great 
D 4 mag- 
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magnificence that ſurrounded his throne, 
had accuſtomed the nation tobe ambitious 
only of the approbation of ſo great a king, 
and to eſteem no other. And men of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed talents, and the moſt popular, 
were ſeen to covet with greater eagerneſs, 
the honour of being noticed by that Prince. 
YET, Louis XIV. and thoſe famous men 

| who were the ornament of his age, left 
| | behind them, the traces of elegant manners, 
| and a more diſtin idea of every ſpecies 

of talents and merit. The nation had 

been taught what to admire, and thoſe 

who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in every 

_ purſuit, had been accuſtomed to that deli- 

cate and heart-felt reward, which is derived 

from commendation and applauſe. 


Sucn good diſpoſitions muſt neceſſarily 
have prepared the way for the empire of 
public opinion; its progreſs was neverthe- 
leſs retarded by the indifference and le- 
vity that characterized the adminiſtration 
of the regent, by the depravity of morals 
which diſtinguiſhed that period, and by 
that remarkable alteration in the private 
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fortunes of the people, which ſolely en- 
groſſed their attention: but ſince that 
epocha, the power of public opinion being 
favoured by divers circumſtances, has gra- 
dually augmented, and now it would be 


difficult to deſtroy it : it holds its ſway 


over all minds; and princes themſelves 


have it in veneration, when, they are not 
borne away by too violent paſſions: ſome _ 
men take the greateſt care to preſerve it, 
through their ambition for public favour; 
others, leſs tractable, are under its influ- 
ence without perceiving it, from the aſ- 
cendence of thoſe oy whom they are ſur- 
rounded. 


TRE power of public opinion is infinitely 
weaker in other countries, and under differ- 
ent governments. 


IN nations where the people are ſlaves, 
the public attention is ſolely attracted by 
the rewards beſtowed by the ſovereign, or 
the puniſhments he may inflict, 


Nee an are only acquainted with 
popular influence, or the power of elo- 
. quence 


N * 
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quence in their national aſſemblies. Be- 
ſides, LIBERTY which conſtitutes the eſſence 
of ſuch governments, inſpires men with a 
greater degree of confidence in their own 
judgment; and it ſhould ſeem, as if diſ- 
liking every ſpecies of ſervitude, they even 
cheriſhed the independence of their opi- 
nions, and felt a ſecret pleaſure in depart- 
ing from thoſe of other men. Laſtly, 
the nations that are enervated by the ſouth- 
ern climates, being too much taken up by 
their ſenſual pleaſures, would not bear the 
yoke of public opinion, and would not like 
to ſerve a maſter, whoſe greateſt favours i 
could not be equal, in their ideas, to the 4x 
charms of 1dleneſs, or the illuſions of a 
warm imagination. IT Fat 


THrvs, a great many foreigners, from 
various cauſes, cannot have a juſt notion 
of the authority that is exerciſed in France, 
by public opinion. They cannot compre- 


hend the nature of an inviſible power, 


which, deſtitute of treaſures, of guards, and 


armies, dictates its laws in the capital, 


in the court, and even in the king's pa- 
lace, Nevertheleſs, nothing is more true, 
_ ——— — Ü— nor 
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of opinions, a 
that are too ſingular; ſo that being com- 
| monly united together, and reſembling 
billows that are more or leſs impetuous, 
they have a very powerful aſcendant while 
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nor more remarkable; and we ſhall ceaſe 
to wonder at it, if we reflect on what 


muſt be the conſequences of the ſpirit of 


ſocicty, when that ſpirit has an unbounded 
ſway over a ſenſible people, who love not 
only to judge, but to make a figure in the 
world, who are not divided by political 


intereſts, weakened by deſpotiſm, or over- 


come by turbulent paſhons. Laſtly, over 
a nation, in which, perhaps, a general pro- 
penſity to imitation, preſents a multiplicity 
and weakens the force of thoſe 


they are in motion. 


Howeves, this union of opinions, this 


ſocial principle, and this continual commu- 


nication with one another, muſt occafion 


a great value to be ſet on the approbation 
of others, and make us cheriſh attention, 


deference, eſteem, and renown, above all 


other bleſſi ings. Theſe objects are ſo much 


the more precious, as they can be enjoyed 


every day, and ery: inſtant: the deſire of 
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poſſeſſing them ought to equal, and even 
to ſurpaſs in its energy, the love of 


money, or fortune: for riches themſelves 


become imaginary bleſſings in the hands 


of their poſſeſſors: for what other happineſs 


proceeds from the poſſeſſion of gilded ceil- 
ings, elegant dreſſes, a retinue of attendants, 
and ſuperb equipages, but what flows from 
the opinion we attach to the impreſſion 


that luxury and vain ſplendor may make 
on others? and if ſuch vanities, and idle 
fancies have ſo great an attraction, if they 
are ſought after with ſo much eagerneſs, | 


why ſhould we be aſtoniſhed at a, more 


noble and reaſonable influence, that of pu- 


blic opinion ; of that opinion which reigns 


over men to maintain in them a paſſion for 
real glory, to excite them to great under- 


takings, by offering them honour and il 


praiſe, and to make them avoid meanneſs 
and puſilanimity, from the fear of con- 


tempt and of ſhame? How ſhould that 


power be otherwiſe than formidable, which 
can degrade men, even upon the ſteps of a 


throne, or exalt them, though exiled and 
in diſgrace. 
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A! Let us perceive the full value of 
ſo ſalutary an authority: let us rally our- 


ſelves, in order to defend it againſt thoſe 


it is troubleſome to, and who wiſh to 
deſtroy it. It is that authority alone, which 
ſets bounds to the miſchievous progreſs of 
indifference: in the midſt of a depraved 
age its voice alone is attended to, and ſeems 


to preſide 1 in the tribunal of honour. 


I WILL go on Rill farther: it is the aſcend- 
ancy of public opinion, that oppoſes more 


obſtacles in France, to the abuſe of power, 


than any other conſideration whatſoever. 
Yes, it 1s entirely by that opinion, and the 


_ eſteem in which it is ſtill held, that the 
nation has a kind of influence, by having 
it in its power to reward with praiſe, or 


pumiſh with contempt. If ever that opi- 
nion is entirely deſpiſed, or if it ever grows 
too weak, then liberty will loſe its prin- 
cipal ſupport, and there will be a greater 


neceſſity than ever, that the ſovereign 


ſhould be virtuous, and his miniſters mo- 
derate. | 


OF 
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Or all men, who appear on the theatre 
of the world, it is the miniſter of the 
finances more eſpecially, who ought to 
cultivate the public opinion: woe to him 
that deſpiſes it; but greater woe to the 
ſtate: for if that officer, through indiffer- 
ence or diſcouragement gives up the hopes 
of being reſpected, he will only ſeek after 
thoſe praiſes that are to be obtained by 

compliances: he will augment the number 
of his allies, and try to ſtruggle with 

contempt, by a ſacrifice of order, and a 
neglect of the intereſts of his ſovereign. 
This reflection deſerves the moſt ſerious 
attention, and I cannot be too earneſt in 
inviting the well-wiſher to the public 
good, to ſecond miniſters who direct their 
firſt views towards the public o; inion, and 
who appear anxious to obtain it. Thoſe, 
who by an anticipated cenſure, or by too 
ſevere judgments, deſtroy the emulation of 
miniſters, prejudice themſelves. We muſt 
leave to' public men ſufficient time to col- 
lect themſelves; and if they ſhew a deſire 
of doing good, we muſt wait to ſee if 
they are able to do it, and ſincerely wiſh 
for their ſucceſs. But we are not to expect 


any 


Cd 
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any thing from thoſe who ſet at defiance 


the public opinion; for it is a ſure proof 
that they are afraid of its deciſions, and 
that they do not chuſe to be accountable 


8 
_- 
: -"-TO it. 


 FoRkTUNATELY however, it is not to be 
offended without ſome danger; and if re- 


ſpectable men have ſometimes been over- 


come by envy, or malice, we have like- 
wiſe often ſeen miniſters owing their fall 
to the public contempt, and deſerted by 


the very men for whom they had ſacri- 


ficed their reputation. The demands made 
on a miniſter, who is too eaſy, or too 
much the courtier, are endleſs: a man will 


not feel himſelf mortified by a denial 


that has its foundation in general rules, as 
long as the miniſter adheres ſtrictly to his 
principles: but if he admits of diſtinctions 
and exceptions, if he compounds with his 
duties, and if he 1s inflexible to particular 
men, and upon particular occaſions only, 


then the pride and vanity of ſuitors being 
wounded, they renew their demands with 


greater vehemence, they urge the miniſter 


with arguments drawn from compariſon, 


"A they 
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they want to know the reaſon of his pre- 


ferences, and having acted as a private man, 


he can no longer defend himſelf as a public 


one. Having yielded once, he muſt yield 
again, and at the ſame time that he ſees 
himſelf thus tormented by thoſe whom 


he has neglected, or whom he cannot 


ſatisfy, he is forſaken even by thoſe to 


whom he has been moſt laviſh of his fa- 


vours: for in that very moment, when a 


ſenſe of ſhame obliges the miniſter to for- 
bear giving, they ſeize the pretext of the 


firſt denial, which they perhaps wiſhed for, 
to free themſelves from the yoke of gra- 
titude; and deſirous of uniting, before it 


be too late, the honour due to virtue, and 


the advantages of credit and favour, they 
Join in the clamour againſt the miniſter 
who has debaſed himſelf to accommodate _ 


them. Thus we ſee, that the ſentiment of 


honour, the love of reputation, and even 


good policy itſelf, point out to a miniſter 
the path he. ought to tread in, and the 


value which he ought to ſet on public 


opinion, 
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 LasTLY, If we examine that opinion 
under a very different view, we ſhall ſee 
that a miniſter defirous of obtaining it, 
and whoſe ſtudy ſhould be directed to 
that end, might with the help of that 
fingle ſentiment, ſapply the mediocrity 
of abilities, and the uncertainty of human 
knowledge. In fact, general 1deas on the 
good of the ſtate, and adequate notions of 
every thing that is uſeful and reaſonable, 
have followed the progreſs of knowledge, 
and are now very common. Thus the 
public opinion, at the ſame time, that it 


ſerves as an encouragement and a reward, 


may likewiſe become a faithful guide; it 
is at leaſt ſimilar to a watch light, the 


flame of which is always burning; and the 


adminiſtrator of the \finances may, with 
the help of that ſingle light, purſue a very 
extenſive career, and gain a great deal of 


lory. 


Bor we muſt be very careful not to 
confound that public opinion, which I have 
. delineated, with thoſe rumours of a day, 
| which commonly take their riſe in parti- 

cular ſocieties only, and under certain cir- 


E cum 


ſtruct the — or is afraid of accuſ- 
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cumſtances. It is not to ſuch a deci- 
ſion that a man capable of being at the 


head of an extenſive adminiſtration ought | 


to give way. 


ON the contrary, he ought to know how 


to deſpiſe it; that he may remain firmly 


attached to that public opinion, which is 


reſpectable under all its forms, and which 
alone is rendered ſacred, by reaſon, time, 


and an univerſal conformity of ſentiments. 


Wren the miniſter of the finances has, 


by long reflection and laborious aſſiduity, 
brought to perfection, the operations that 
he deems uſeful to the ſtate, and when 
theſe arrangements have merited the ap- 


probation of his ſovereign, he has ſtill 


to unfold their motives in the ordinances, 
that iſſue from the ſupreme authority. That 


is not an indifferent taſk, nor very caly to be 


fulfilled with . 


e to edicts are a form peculiar to 


the French government : under the empire 


of deſpotiſm, the ſovereign diſdains to in- 


tomin g 
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toming them to reflect, and argue; and in 
free countries, ſuch as England, every new 
law being diſcuſſed in the aſſembly of the 
repreſentatives of the nation, the people are 
well informed, or at leaſt reputed to be 
ſo, at the moment theſe laws are deter- 
mined on; and every individual may know 1 

the motive for making them, from the 
collection of parliamentary debates, or from 
the . papers. 


57 in * France, hind there -are ho 
national aſſemblies, and where nevertheleſs 
the laws of the ſovereign muſt be regiſtered 
by the ſupreme courts; in France, where 
the monarch entertains a certain regard for 
the national character, and where the mi- 
niſters themſelves are made ſenſible every 
hour, that they ſtand in need of the pu- 

blic approbation, it has been thought eſ- 
ſential to explain the motives of the will 


of the ſovereign, when that will manifeſts 


itſelf to the people, either under the form 
of edits, or of fimple proclamations of 
the council. 


3 
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AN attention ſo juſt, and fo political, is 


more eſpecially applicable to the finance 
ordinances: the principal operations of its 
adminiſtration areneceſſarily liable to differ- 
ent interpretations; and as they concern the 


future, as much as the preſent times, they 


would be, to the multitude, a ſpecies of 


hieroglyphics, if their motives were not 


explained. Let not that explanation be re- 
Fuſed under the pretext that authority may 
diſpenſe with it, ſuch an idea would be cruel, 
and too nearly allied to deſpotiſm. No 
doubt but in a monarchy, like France, it 
would be an eaſy matter to enforce' obedi- 
ence : but does an enlightened ſubmiſ- 


ſion deſtroy the magic of authority? and 


does not the Majeſty of the Prince ac- 
quire a greater degree of ſplendor, when 
the knowledge given of the motives of his 


laws exalts the nation ? 1s it too much to do 
ſome thing in order to win its confidence? 


Is its eſteem to be deſpiſed? and are obe- 
dience, or fear the only deſirable ſenti- 
ments? But the more connected the ex- 
poſure of the motives of the ſovereign is, 
with great and beneficent views, the more 
neceſſary it is, that the preambles of the 


a or- 
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- ordinances ſhould bear the marks of their 
peculiar deſign; and the miniſter ought to 
pay a ſtrict attention to this point, | 
. | 

Tux power of eloquency 1 is not a vain. 
power: we often obey it, and frequently 
are captivated by it, when we think we 
yield only to our own reflections. Words 
and phraſes are the interpreters of our 
ſentiments, and the repreſentatives of our 


thought; ſo that a man cannot be inattentive 


to theſe means, without ſhewing himſelf 
indifferent both te the impreſſion they are 
able to make, and to the ſucceſs of the 
information he wiſhes to give: but we 
muſt endeavour to hold a language worthy 


55 ſovereign, in the preambles of his 


ordinances; the people expect to find in 
them, that noble ſimplicity, which is the 
attribute of true greatneſs; they expect to 
diſcover, that ſpirit of juſtice, which com- 
mands reſpect, and that ſenſibility which 

leconds and favours their affectionate incli- 
nations towards their king; they loox 
for that ſeal of truth, ſo eaſy to be diſ- 
cerned, but which may fall remain a ſe- 
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cret heult 1 in the hands of a miniſter, wha 


never deceives. 


In ſhort, there is a kind of majeſty of 
language, the ſpirit and ſentiment of which 
muſt be feized: ſo that an affected deſign 
of pleaſing, a ſtile of pedantic diſſertation 
and too much familiarity are equally to be 
avoided: the ſovereign is not a republican 
leader who runs after popularity, he is ſtill 
lefs, a pedant who takes pains to inſtruct; 


neither is he entirely like a private father, 


who lays himſelf open, and communicates 


his thoughts to his children: he is a great 


king who cannot for a moment loſe ſight 


of his authority, but who invites his ſub- 


jects to make themſelves acquainted with 
the purity of his motives, the beneficence 
of his intentions, the juſtice of his will, 
and the wiſdom of his meaſures. The 


preambles of his edicts, certainly ought to 
convince our underſtandings and captivate 
our hearts: but they ought likewiſe to be 


da conſonant to the commands that 


"In 
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In general, the more ſentiments of be- 

neficence are united with the character of 
_ greatneſs, the deeper impreſſion they make: 
the pride of men is pleaſed with the ſu- 
perior elevation of their maſters and bene- 
factors, and thus it is, that gratitude is al- 


ways augmented by * ſentiment of re» 
ſpect. | 


ALL theſe obſervations and reaſonings 
may appear too ſubtle, when applied to 
great undertakings : but we ought not to 
forget that the greateſt enterpriſes, in or. 
der to be ſucceſsful, require the aſſiſtance 

of the impulſe that is made on the minds 
of men; and by a very ſingular contraſt, 
that very capacity which has ſtrength 
enough to lead and conduct mankind, is 
ſet in motion by a breath, and wounded by 
the moſt trifling matter; ſometimes a ſingle | 
word will give it the greateſt animation, or 
make 1 it cool, I. 


Ix N the voice of a monarch who 
ſets a value on the love of his people, 
puts every thing in motion, and by con- 
deſcending to lay before them, the wiſdom 

E 4 and 
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and purity of his views, he intereſts every 
man in his glory; it is then that they vie 
with each other, in ſeconding him; and 
he becomes acquainted, for the firſt time, 
with the extent of his power. It would 
be difficult to ſet bounds to the efforts of 
a great nation, if it was poſſible, that by 
a conformity of intereſts and feelings, it 
could always act collectively, and with 
one common conſent. The reſources of 
an abſolute goverment muſt neceſſarily be 
exhauſted, when their termination is per- 
ceptible: ſuch a government cannot, with 
all its authority, diſpoſe of the wealth of 
the ſubjects at its pleaſure: it has a cer- 
tain degree of circumſpection to obſerve: 
it has oppoſitions to encounter, and the 
yoke it impoſes is always difficult to be 
managed. In France, more eſpecially, it 
would be, a great and dangerous error to 
attempt to lay the foundation of political 
power in deſpotiſm: it would be like a bad 
ſcythe which mangles the crop, whilſt con- 
fidence, on the contrary, fertilizes and un- 
folds every reſource of ſtrength, and 
riches, 


I c aN 
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I caNNor, then, recommend too much, 
to an. adminiſtrator of the finances, that 
frankneſs and publicity, which enables the 

nation to follow the fituation of public 

affairs, and which manifeſts to every one, the 
ſentiments of the ſovereign, and his views 
for the good of the ſtate. This line of act- 
ing is eaſily compatible with the greateſt 
dignity, and if among thoſe general princi- 
ples which are here laid down, it were per- 
mitted to give a leſſon on perſonal policy, to 

a a miniſter of the finances, I ſhould adviſe 

him to meditate on theſe ſame principles, 


and for his own intereſt to conduct himſelf 
10 them, |; 


For by acting thus, and by aſſociating 
the nation as it were, in his plans, in his 
operations, and even in the obſtacles that he 
muſt ſurmount, he may entertain hopes, 
that in the midſt of his misfortunes they 
will do him juſtice, and will know how to 
"i diſtinguiſh between what 1s to be attributed 
to circumſtances, and what was his own 
perſonal defect. Whereas, if the interior 
ſprings of adminiſtration are covered with 
an obſcure veil, hatred and reproaches will 


over 
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being ſtruck with a continual amazement, 
dare not confide any longer in ordinary 
_ qualifications; but think it right to aflume 
thoſe that are thought to belong ta a pro- 
found knowledge of politics. We have 
likewiſe occaſionally ſeen miniſters, who 
choſe to cover themſelves with myttery 
and obſcurity as with a cloud, that ſeparated 
them more readily from the eye of the 
world, and rendered it more difficult to form 
an opinion of their talents and capacity. 
In here, it _ be * that the mind 


alone 5 


— ͥ 


| overwhelm the alin on the very firſt a] 
| difficulty that he is unable to conquer. He b. 
| will in vain endeavour to appeaſe theſe a 
8 emotions by explanations; the proper time a 
i being paſt, the people will demand his diſ- k 
| miſſion with great clamour, and kings will 
ſometimes ſacrifice ſuch victims to the pub- 
| MM opinion, with little or no concern. a 
li _ Ir (rem 80 me, that it hap: oeverrbaly | 
4 ſufficietly perceived in any branch of ad- 
ji | miniſtration, how much 2 ſimple and open 
I line of conduct feconds prudent, and reafon- 
li able views: one would imagine, that meu 
| who are advanced to theſe great offices, 
i 
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alone is not able to indicate a firmer and 
bolder way of acting, and that it depends on 
a certain greatneſs of ſoul, of which ſtudy 


and reflection furniſh but an en 
knowledge. 


Wr might likewiſe juſtly require that an 
adminiſtrator of the finances ſhould be able 
to extend his views beyond the limits of his 
particular adminiſtration. He ought at 
leaſt to have general notions of the riches 
and commerce of other nations, of the 
quantity of their ſpecie, of the conſtitution 
of their national credit, of the importance 
of their colonies, and of the reſpective ba- 
lance of their exchanges. All theſe conſi- 
derations and a great many more are ab- 
ſolutely neceflary for a miniſter of the 
finances, not only that he may ſee all the 
operations of the adminiſtration he is en- 

truſted with in an extenſive point of view, 
but likewiſe, that he may not be i ignorant of 
the general ſtate of public affairs. 


1 Look upon it as eſſentially neceſſary for 
the king's ſervice, that the adminiſtrator of 
the finances ſhould have a ſeat in the coun- 

cil 
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eil of ſtate. The abſence of that miniſter 
from the political deliberations, is the ſource 
of great inconveniences; for if he does 
not know before hand, the extent of the 
extraordinary exigencies, nor when they 


will be wanted, if he knows not when 
peace is to be concluded, or war declared, 
he muſt err in his calculations and plans, 
and errors in the political ſyſtem muſt be 
the conſequence. As money is the finew 
of war, and as public credit is the ſource 
of money, a miniſter for the foreign depart- 
ment, who is not ſufficiently acquainted 
with the nature of the reſources, with the ob 
ſtacles to which they are liable, or with 
their limits, will never be able to preſent 
his plans with confidence, nor to adapt his 
negotiations to circumſtances, with that fore- 


tight and enlightened prudence, which 
alone can preſerve him from error, and make 
him certain of the utility of his views, and of 


the ſucceſs of his deſigns. Jam well aware, 
that the ſovereign, by concentring within 
himſelf the knowledge of every plan, may 
afterwards give to each of his miniſters, the 


orders he thinks the moſt proper; but with- 
out doubr, when kings inſtituted councils, 
they 
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| they conſidered as uſeful, that diſcuſſion 

which takes place in their preſence, between 
the heads of the different departments; and 
It is on that principle only that my obſer- 
vations are founded. 


THz preſence of the miniſter of the fi- 
nances in the council of ſtate, is likewiſe 
important on other accounts; for if we ex- 
amine the origin of moſt wars, we ſhall find 
a great number undertaken from mere poli- 
_ tical ſpeculations, and in order to augment 
the power of the ſovereign, or to weaken | 
that of his rivals: therefore ſuch deſigns 
cannot be too much known to that miniſ- 
ter, who being beſt acquainted with the 
interior ſtate of the kingdom; with the 
good that may be done, and the diverſe 
means of ſtrengthening it that may be put in 
motion, will be enabled to propoſe to the 
ambition of a king, plans of greatneſs and 
emulation, capable of counterpoiſing in the 
royal mind, thoſe that may be offered by 
politicans, | 


No doubt, thoſe men are ſcarce, who 
unite in themſelves all the qualities neceſ- 
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ſary fot a great adminiſtration, and mor 


eſpecially for that of the finances; but if 
the ſketch I have traced animates the emu- 


lation of thoſe who are worthy of the firſt 
offices of ſtate, if it moderates the fooliſh 
pretenſions of men of common abilities who 


covet them, and if it rouſes the conſciences 
of thoſe,! by whom the choice of the ſove- 


reign is guided, this out- line 1 ſtill be 
| uſeful. 12 5 


Turnx is not a doubt, but that things 


go on in their uſual train in a kingdom, 
even when the reins of adminiſtration are 
in weak hands; becauſe, fortunately for 


mankind, the principal ſources of the proſ- 
perity of empires, depend not entirely on 


the arrangements of government; all- 


bounteous nature having reſerved to herſelf 
the care of maintaining, and diſtributing 
them. A fertile land, and a favourable cli. 


mate bring forth new riches every year; 
labour is encouraged by the abundance of 


the crops; commerce is animated by the 
activity of perſonal intereſt ; the liberal arts 
are protected by riches ; population increaſes 


in the midſt vf plenty, and nations, in theſe 


happy 
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happy circumſtances, have nothing to re- 
quire from power, but that it ſhould pre- 
| ſerve them in peace. But when the paſ- 
ſions of men required maſters to curb them ; 
awhen ſovereigns rouſed by the reſtleſs 
iſpoſion of their neighbours, or excited by 
their own ambition, ſtood in need of great 
armies ; then the troops that were levied in 
times of war were kept on foot during peace, 
through diffidence : then tributes were aug- 
mented, taxes were diverſified, and all theſe 
ſacrifices not being {till ſufficient for the 
exigencies of the ſtate, and for the ſpirit of 
conqueſt, loans were invented, and public 
credit preſented new reſources unknown 
to former times. Thus the ſcience of ad- 
miniſtration became complicated ; it grew 
difficult to conciliate what was due to pow- 
er, with the welfare of the people; the na- 
turè of taxes, and the mode of collecting 
them ſheds a baleful influence on agriculture 
: and induſtry, the poor not being excepted, 
ſtood in greater need of the immediate pro- 
tection of the ſovereign; the relation which 
the circulating ſpecie bears to the ſtrength 
of the ſtate, diſcovered the neceſſity of com- 
mercial regulations; and the indiſpenſableneſs 
5 . * 
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of public confidence rendered the errors of 
adminiſtration more dangerous. In fine, 
in proportion as civil ſocieties advanced in 
age, and authority interfered in every 
thing, ſometimes to inſtitue, at others to 
modify ; ſometimes to aboliſh, and ſome- 
times to renew, we have ſeen the proſ- 
perity of ſtates depend, in a much greater 
degree on the wiſdom of government. And 
as all the reſources of a nation, and all their 
means of power are, in our day, repreſented 
by money and riches, the branch of ad- 
miniſtration which has it moſt in its power 
to ſecond, or to thwart the beneficent views 
of a ſovereign, is certainly that of the fi- 
nances. 
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UN TOR TUNATELY, however, very few 
of its miniſters have obtained the gratitude 
of the public. Time, and men's reflec- 
tions have, nevertheleſs, digeſted all thoſe 
general ideas which concern the public 
welfare; but timidity, awkwardneſs, in- 
difference, and ſometimes alſo the power of 6 
circumſtances have multiplied obſtacles, 
or diſcouraged thoſe who ſtrove to conquer 
them. A miniſter muſt feel the import- 

ance 
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Py of his duty, and devote himſelf entirely 
to it : he muſt be thoroughly ſenſible of the 
magnitude of an office, in which he ſtands 
connected by means of his ideas, with the 
happineſs of a whole nation, in which he 
may every moment render his King more 
beloved, and his virtues more conſpicuous ; 
he muſt take pleaſure in the good he may 
do: he muſt entertain a warm attachment 
to the proſperity of the ſtate ; he muſt love 
both the country and its inhabitants; in 
| ſhort, he muſt prefer glory to the enjoy- 
ments of vanity, and the judgment of poſ- 
terity, to the illuſions of the preſent mo- 
ment. 


 ArTExR having endeavoured to give an 
idea of the qualifications requiſite to fill the 
office of a miniſter of the finances wor- 
thily, I could with it was as eaſy to indi- 
cate the theoretical principles, that are to 

ſerve as a guide in the execution of the 
duties of that department; but though there 
exiſts an intimate connexion between the 
actions of men, their genius, their cha- 
racter, and the various gifts that nature 
may have beftowed on them, we cannot, in 
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the ſame manner, bring back the com- 
binations of adminiſtration, to the ſtandard 


of ſimple ideas: the inſtitution of civil 
ſociety by men, bears the ſtamp of its inſtitu- 
tors, and their work may be known from 


the multiplicity of ſprings that compoſe 


it. 


Tux finances of a great kingdom, and the 


ſtudy of the divers operations that conſti- 
tute a knowledge of them, not only preſent 


a great many important truths, but, in the 


number, there are ſeveral which claſh with 
each other, and which we muſt learn to 


conciliate. It is only then, by a minute 


inveſtigation of every one of its parts, that. 
we can receive any great benefit from me- 


itating upon them; and we ſhould only 


be led aſtray, if, from a defire of fimplify- 
ing them, more than the nature of theſe 


operations will bear, we ſhould confine its 


efforts to the conception of a few general 


ideas. Of all the ideas that may be 


appligd to taxes, commerce, induſtry, cre- 


dit, circulation of ſpecie, riches, expences, 
luxury and a variety of other political ob- 


Jets, I know of ver few, but what are 
| uf | 
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ſuſceptible of ſome reſervations, or excep- 


A CONTINUAL attention to the intereſts 
of the people is, of all other obligations, 
that which is moſt extenſive in its oper- 
ation; and this principle, conſidered as a 
ſimple rule of conduct, would perhaps be 
ſufficient to dire& every meaſure of the 
miniſter. In fact, it is not alone, as being 
one of the moſt ſacred duties of humanity, 
that I would recommend to the miniſter 
of the finances, the protection of the people 

at large, and the defence in particular of 
the poor; but it is likewiſe, becauſe that 
ſolicitude is an efficacious mode of aug- 
menting the proſperity and ſtrength of a 
ſtate. And ſurely, conſidering the paſſions 
of thoſe who govern the world, it 1s a very 
fortunate circumſtance, that the intereſts of 
their ambition accord with their duties, 
and that the fate of that numerous claſs of 
their ſubjects, who live by the ſweat of 
their brows, has an evident connexion 
with the extention, or diminution of their 
power. e e e 
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Tux alterations that may happen in the 
circumſtances of the rich are indifferent to 
the ſtate, and it is ſufficient to ſubject theſe 
variations to the rules of juſtice and to the 
empire of the laws; but the diminutions 
that the moderate incomes of the poor may 
experience, are ſo nearly allied to the very 
ſources of their exiſtence, that they in- 
tereſt every one, and demand more eſpecial- 
ly, the attention of the ſovereign. One may 
eaſily perceive, that with the ſame con- 
duct on the part of government, with the 
ſame extent of land, and the fame propor- 
tion of riches, it is the number of inhabi- 
tants, that determines the reſpective ſtrength 
of empires, and as. children are brought 
up merely by the aſſiſtance of the circum- 
ſtances of their parents, ſo population, that 
ſource of ſo many advantages, is always 
ſtopped by the poverty of the meaner ſort 
of the people. There are, no doubt, in- 
equali-1 ies in the circumſtances of the 
citizens, which the laws cannot mend, nor 
adminiſtration - attack, without diſturbing 
the order of ſociety, and ſuppreſſing the 
progreſs of labour and induſtry ; but the 
ſovereign ought to endeavour to moderate 

the 
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the unavoidable effect of theſe primary in- 
ſtitutions, by ſparing and countenancing 
that claſs of his ſubjects who are the leaſt 
s favoured by fortune. 


Tux man who, by his labour, gets no 

more than what is neceſſary for the ſubſiſt- 
ance of himſelf and his family, 1s contin- 
ually expoſed to troubles and anxieties : the 
leaſt diminution of his earnings, or the 
ſmalleſt augmentation of his expences, af- 
fects him in a very ſenſible manner, and 
every unfortunate incident that he cannot 
foreſee, muſt leſſen thoſe ſcanty favings, 
that proceed from his labours, and which 
were intended to ſupply his wants in the 
hours of ſickneſs, or repoſe. A miniſter 
cannot 1mpreſs theſe truths too deeply on 
his mind, and, I doubt not, but the reader 
may have already perceived, that in the 
adminiſtration of the finances, profound 
ſentiments of love and protection towards 
the people, will be faithful guides to the 


_ miniſter, 


Is. be ig to dee cor ths buſt way of 
proy bay for the erection of public works, 
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to pay what he law fully owes ; ſo that ſame 


his love for the people will make him reje& 
the mode of ſervitude, not only becauſe that 
method teems with abuſes of authority, of 
which the weakeſt are always the victims, 


but likewiſe becauſe ſuch labour being a 


perſonal tax, the poor and the rich will 


bear an equal ſhare in it, whilſt 1mpoſts 


paid in money are aſſeſſed in proportion to 
their reſpective circumſtances. If he is to 
promulgate laws for the commerce of grain, 


his love for the people will hinder him 
from blindly giving up that branch of trat- 
fick to the extremes of exportation, that he 


may not occaſion a ſudden riſe in the value 


of the neceſſaries of life, becauſe theſe 


ſudden and tranſient augmentations, not 


being quickly followed by a ſimilar revolu- 


tion in the price of labour, thoſe who de- 
pend on it for their livelihood, are thereby 
expoſed to great hardſhips. 


Ir he is to > dieth, or modify pecuniary 


laws, his love for the people will excite 
him, to render theſe laws ſimple, and eaſy 
of comprehenſion ; for as a powerful man 


takes the advantage of their obſcurity not 


ob- 


ſcurity affords the means of eaſily oppreſ- 
ſing ignorant and weak men, who have 
neither knowledge nor reſolution enough to 
defend themſelves. 


Ir he is to employ his thoughts about 
the exciſe on ſalt, the ſame ſentiment will 
inform him, how injurious that legiſlation 
muſt be, which continually places the moſt 
profitable objects within the reach of poverty 
and ignorance, whereby they are tempted 
to tranſgreſs, and which ſubjects thoſe, 
who are miſled by ſuch dangerous tempta- 
tions, to very ſevere e 


Ir it is neceſſary to appoint an interior 


= adminiſtration for the aſſeſſment and col- 


lection of the taxes, his care of the people 
will hinder him from truſting its intereſts 
to the authority of one man, and he will 
render it eaſy for all grievances whatever 
to reach his ear. 


ExokBIT ANT premiums and privileges 


contrary to the good of the ſtate, which 


are calculated for the benefit of a few 


Men, will be rejected from the ſame prin- 
* i Sz 
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ciple. Opuliwiny, will appear to be the 
only foundation of a beneficent adminiſtra. 
' tion, and he will call to his mind, this 
excellent, conciſe ſentence, courtiers enjoy 
the bounties of the foverergn, and the People only 
his refu iſals. 


IN ſhort, when the circumſtances of the 
nation demand the impoſition of new taxes, 
the miniſter of the finances, ought not to 

| Hefitate to make them preferably fall on 

the objects of luxury and ſplendor. The 

benevolence of the ſovereign ought to be 

9 @ inceflantly attentive, on every occaſion, to 

protect and defend that unhappy claſs of 

his people, whoſe voice is never heard 

before hand, who can only bleſs him, or 

lament their miſery. The indulgences the 

| ſovereign may grant; from ſentiments of 

Juſtice and compaſſion, will be rewarded 

by an augmentation of his ſtrength and 

power: noble effects of the union of mo- 

rality and authority! It is by a ſimilar 

concordance that ſociety and its laws com- 

mand our reſpect, and that adminiſtration 

becomes great, ſimple in its N and 
Juſt in its means. 
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HowxveR, this love of the people is ſo 
much the more praiſe-worthy in a miniſter 
of the finances, as every thing concurs 
to deſtroy this ſentiment in him. 


Hx lives in an immenſe city, Where ex- 
| ternal luxury and riches preſent themſelves 
: continually to his view, where men are 
_ conſtantly pre- occupied by the public events, 
and by thoſe lotteries. of ambition, in 
which every one adventures, either from 
hope, or curioſity. Beſides, in proportion 
as the public debt is augmented, in pro- 
portion as gifts, penſions, or profitable 
places in the finance department, , become 
more extenſive and multiplied, there ariſes 
in the ſtate, a powerful party, whoſe in- 
tereſts are often in oppoſition to thoſe of 
the people: for every perſon, whoſe for- 
tune conſiſts in debts due from the king, 
or in penſions, is eaſily reconciled to the 
augmentation of the taxes, becauſe it is 
convenient for him, that the revenue of his 
debtor ſhould be augmented, and that the 


royal exchequer ſhould have more money 
to diſtribute. 


—— | —— 
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As it is in the capital that ſuch a ſpi- 
rit filently diffuſes itſelf, the miniſter of 
the finances ought neceſſarily to perceive _ 
all the indulgencies due to that numerous 
body of the nation, who have ſo few acting 
protectors; and if he is not indued with 
the ſenſibility requiſite for ſuch a ſolicitude, 
he will rather be diverted from it by the exte- · 
rior objects that ſurround him. 


| 1861 who have attended to theſe pre- 
cepts, 'will perhaps chuſe to examine my 
own conduct: for if on the one hand, we 
are very indulgent to thoſe, who, in the 
midſt of the gay ſcenes of the world, diſ- 
perſe here and there, ſome more or leſs 
uſeful truths, for the guidance of thoſe, 
who may engage in the career of govern- 
ment; on the other, we conſider in a very 
different light, the reflections of the man 
who writes them after he has been a 
miniſter: and we entertain a real diſguſt 
for him, who adviſes either what he could 
not do, or what he never attempted. This 
ſentiment is natural; and could I have 
perſuaded myſelf, that I had deſerved it, 
1 ſhould have condemned myſelf to an 
. 
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eternal ſilence. But when I compare my 
conduct with the principles I have laid 
down, I ſtill preſume to offer myſelf a can- 
didate for the public regard; at leaſt, I 
muſt confeſs, that I do not think myſelf 
unworthy to communicate my ideas on the 
adminiſtration of the finances. 


IT will appear, that I ſeconded the love 
of the king for his people, if after five 
years of war, or of preparations for it, 
and after having taken the adminiſtration 
of the finances in a ſtate of diſorder, 1 
. reſtored a balance between the revenue, and 
the ordinary expences ; and if my admini- 
ſtration provided for all the extraordinary 
expences, without obliging his majeſty to 
have recourſe to new taxes. This is a truth, 
which my adverſaries have in vain attempt- 
ed to deny, and I do not call it to mind 
with leſs confidence, ſince new miniſters 
of the finances, have had it in their power 
to diſcover it. All I have to add here, (it 
being a poſterior circumſtance to the pub- 
| licity of the account I gave in to the king,) 
is, that, beſides the extraordinary ſums ſup- 
plied by the finance department, at the 
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cloſe of the year 1776, and during the 
year 1777, for the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
navy, and the ſupport of thoſe conſider- 
able armaments retained in the harbours 3 
and beſides, the war expences during 1778, 
1779 and 1780; it was under my admi- 
niſtration, and without overturning the ba- 
lance eſtabliſhed between the revenue and 
the ordinary expences, that his majeſty 
was provided with the ſubſidies neceffary 
for the campaign of 1781, and for the 
beginning of that of 1782: for, as it will 
appear by the private account I gave to 
the king, when TI left his ſervice, all the 
extraordinary ſupplies then demanded for 
1781, were provided, and there ſtill re- 
mained either for the ſervice of the next 


campaign, or for the augmentation made 


to original plans, the ſum of 65 millions 
of livres, which muſt inevitably be paid 
into the king's exchequer in 1781, and 
19 millions more, which 1 foreſaw could 
not be realized till 1703.” . 


Favs the reſources of my adminiſtration, 
had provided, without any new tax, for 
e "TOO 
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the exigences of 1777, 1778, 1779; as. 
n and a 8 of . e 


Ir we compare that adminiſtration, with 
what paſſed in England, not during all 
that ſpace of time, but only from 1778 
to 1781 incluſively, we ſhall obſerve, that 
the new taxes laid on during theſe four 
years, and made perpetual, amount to 54 
millions of livres. Indeed, the expences of 
the Engliſh were on a much more ex- 
tenſive ſcale than ours; but then they 
did not raiſe any money by life annuities, 
2 ſpecies of annual intereſt, which aug- 
ments for a great number of years, both 
the exigences, and the expences of the 
exchequer. 


Ix is not with a view to extort praiſe 
or gratitude, that I mention theſe circum- 
ſtances; my hour of ambition is paſt, and 
after all, I have done nothing but my duty. 
But the man, who during the ſpace of five 
very expenſive years, did not impoſe one new 
tax; who nevertheleſs applied to uſeful pub- 
lic undertakings, thoſe ſums that were ap- 
n to them in more peaceable times 
on the 
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the man, who gave his ſovereign the moſt 
| heart-felt ſatisfaction, by enabling him to dif- 
tribute the ſame royal bounties in his provin- 
ces, or greater, than in times of peace; who 
at the ſame time, offered to the reſpec. 
able ardour of the king, the neceſſary re- 

ſources, to commence in the midſt of war, 
the rebuilding of decayed priſons and hoſ- 
pitals; the man, who cheriſhed his gener- 
ous inclination, by inſpiring him with the 
deſire of aboliſhing the remains of vaſ- 
ſalage, who by a due homage rendered 
to the character of the monarch, ſeconded 
his diſpoſitions in favour of order and 

oeconomy; who above all earneſtly ſolicited 
the eſtabliſnment of thoſe. beneficent and 

_ paternal provincial adminiſtrations of the 
finances, in which the fimpleſt peaſant 
may have ſome ſhare ;—In ſhort, the man, 
who, by attending to a multitude of mi- 
nute cares, ſometimes cauſed bleſſings to 
be poured out, on the name of the. ſove- 
reign, from the very loweſt of the poor; 
may perhaps have ſome right, in his re- 
treat, to point out without bluſhing, the 
love and protection of the people, as one 
principal rule of adminiſtration. 
8 | A $TRICT 
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A $TRICT adherence to promiſes ought 
certainly to be reckoned among the general 
principles which are to ſerve as the baſis. 

of a prudent and virtuous adminiſtration. 
And certainly, if this punctuality was only 
to be conſidered as a moral virtue, it 
would not belong more particularly to the 
adminiſtration of the finances, than to 
every other branch of government : the 
word of a king, or what is promiſed in 
his name, let whatever be the object it may be 


applied to, ought to be the moſt reſpectable 


of all obligations. There is ſomething ſo 
great, ſo majeſtic in the idea of ſove⸗ 
reignty, that if we try to combine the 
ſlighteſt appearance of falſehood with that 
idea, we are apt to accuſe our imagina- 
tions ; becauſe we cannot reconcile it to 

our minds. How can we conceive it poſ- 

fible, that he who can eommand every 
thing, can debaſe himſelf by deceit? How 

can he break his promiſes who cannot 

be reſtrained from fulfiling them? And 
how, more eſpecially, could there ever be 
miniſters depraved 7 to degrade the 
name of the prince to ſuch a degree, as 
to make it ſerve as a veil for the looſe- 
neſs 
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neſs of their principles, and as a maſk to 
the baſeneſs of their own falſehoods ? 


Bor if we are to confider a ſtrict ad- 
herence to promiſes, under a political point 
of view, we ſhall find that in the admr- 
niſtration of the finances, it is one of the 
moſt important duties; for, if one part of 

the reſources of an empire, readily appear, 

and are unanimouſly furniſhed at the call 
of authority, there is likewiſe another leſs 
tractable which will not be ſupplied, un- 
leſs there is a confidence in government. 
In the peeffle times, taxes alone cannot 
ſuffice for the extenſive exigences of war, 
and other means muſt be uſed to complete 
the neceſſary ſubſidies: but money is tied 
to no country, and belongs to none ex- 
clufively : it flies from compulſion, and 
conceals itſelf from military violence: it 
muſt be fixed then, and acquired by con- 
fidence; and as none can exiſt under a go- 
vernment devoid of wiſdom and virtue, 
it has ſometimes happened that the want of 
credit, under which ſuch goverments have 
laboured, has been of ſome ſervice to man- 


kind, by compenſating for the evils, t 
which 


/ 
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which the introduction of that new ſyſtem 
of ſtrength; has given birth. Public :cre- 
dit has extended the ſpirit of war and 
_ conqueſt; but the conduct neceſſary to 
obtain it, has probably moderated the ar- 
bitrary exerciſe of authority, and has made 
ſovereigns ſenſible, that the juſtice and 
lenity of their governments 18 one of the 
eſſential conditions of that political power 
of which ney ate ſo jealous. 


Ir is likewiſe without any fear of re- 
proach, that I inſiſt on thoſe principles of 
order and fidelity, of which I have ſhewn 
the importance: I paid with the moſt 
ſcrupulous exactneſs, all the annual in- 
tereſts, all the reimburſements, and all the 


promiſed funds of every denomination 
whatever. Eel Wn 


. 1 EVEN xronded this regularity to the 
payment of penſions, the time of which 
being before always uncertain, obliged the 
penſioners to renew their ſolicitations every 
year. We muſt give ſparingly and make 
promiſes with circumſpection; but engage- 
ments in the name of the ſovereign, being 

Vol. l. 3 | A 3 once 
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once entered into, they ought to be pune- 
tually fulfilled, and. rather before, than after 
the day indicated. | 


Tur 1 of public . requires it, 
as much as common juſtice: for thoſe re- 
ſources that are acquired by delays and 
putting off payments, are ſo inconſiderable, 
that there is no proportion between ſuch 
ſlender advantages, and the inconveniences 
that ſtart up, on the ſlighteſt appearance of 
conſtraint, or embarraſiment 1 in the finances. 


__ Tars punctuality, in ordinary times, 
would not be worth noticing, but the 
ſituation of public affairs, when I was ap- 
pointed miniſter of the finances muſt not 
be forgotten, nor the circumſtances that 
followed. The laſt war was commenced 
indeed after a long peace; but during that 
peace, the finances had been in an almoſt 
continual confuſion. — | 


Arx firſt, it had been determined with- 
out any utility, to diminiſh the capitals of 
almoſt all the public funds; afterwards, the 
intereſts of the greateſt part of them had 

been 
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been lowered; the payment of the re- 
ſcriptions“, and of the bonds of the ge- 
neral farm had been ſuſpended; other re- 
ſpectable engagements had been broken 
the payment of penſions had been ſtopped ; 
that of the moſt privileged ſalaries had 
been delayed, and the domeſtics of the 
late king had been ſeen obſtructing his 
| paſſage, in order to ſolicit his compaſſion. 


Io theſe events, ſtill recent in our remem- 
brance, was Joined a confuſed idea of the 
bad ſtate of the finances. Thoſe, who 
have any knowledge in theſe matters, had 
heard lomething of an account given into 
the king, in the beginning of the year 
1776, which ſhewed a great diſproportion 
between the certain revenue, and the or- 
dinary expences of the ſtate; and the nation 
was terrified before hand, at the trouble 
and confuſion which ſeemed to be the 
inevitable conſquence of a war, if it had 
| happened under theſe circumſtances. In 
ſhort, nothing proves better, the Gifpoſition 5 


* Reyel aber; or aſſignments on pany” bran- 
ches of the public revenue. 
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of men's minds on that ſubject, than the 
Inſtantaneous fall in the price of the pub- 
lic funds, when in September 1776, it was 
thought that France was on the eve of 
being obliged to take a part in the affairs 
of America. It is to be remarked, that 
the funds inſtantly fell 12 per cent. 
When under my adminiſtration, hoſtilities 
began, they were followed by ſuch another 
fall of the funds, which, however, did 
not become more conſiderable: but inſtead 
of falling during the courſe of the war, 
they roſe gradually, in proportion as ad- 
miniſtration was attentive to order and 
oeconomy, in ſo much that the exchequer 
bills payable to bearer, which had been 
_ diſcounted at a loſs of 23 per cent. in 
September 1776, and of 20 at the be- 
ginning of the war, were negotiated at only 
8 per cent, when I relinquiſhed the di- 
rection of the finances. Striking example 
of the effects, that a ſimple but uniform 
line of conduct, founded on prudent and 
regular principles, has upon the public 
opinion! Thoſe who are acquainted with 
the hiſtory of the conſiderable falls, which 
the funds experienced during the courſe 
5 | QT... 
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of the preceding wars, will obſerve with 


pleaſure, that ſingular example of their 
ae riſen gradually, during the laſt, ſo 


lat ely terminated. 


IN ſhort, that war being begun at a 


moment, when ſome of the public funds 
offered to the lenders an intereſt of b per 


cent. whilſt in 1756, none of them offer- 
ed above 43 per cent. it js eaſy to per- 


ceive, that in the natural order of things, 


the public credit ought to have been 


ſhaken with more facility during the courſe 


of the laſt war, than in that of the pre- 
ceding; and from the ſame conſiderations, 


the conſequences might have ben more 
enen. 


brawl not be an indifferent matter 
to compare the ſtatement of the progreſſion 


in the riſe of the price. of the French 
funds, with a ſimilar ſtatement of the very 


_ reverſe in the Engliſh funds; but it is 
ſufficient in this place, to obſerve, that 


they fell ſucceflively, more than 30 per 


cent, during the courſe of the war, 
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IT ſeams t to me, that theſe compariſons, 
might do honour to my adminiſtration, or 
at leaſt, might give it the merit of having 
been happy; and I am far from being in- 
ſenſible to that idea. But now, when 
public opinion is no longer needful for me 
as a public man, I look on myſelf as too 
inſignificant an object, to enter into a con- 
troverſy or diſcuſſion concerning the degree 
of eſteem, to which I may be intitled. 


I HAVE one more obſervation to make 
on the public credit, which is, that, un- 
| der my adminiſtration it acquired ſuch ra- 

pid, progreſſive ſtrength, that by an in- 
verſe rule of finance operations, it was not 

poſſible during the firſt year of the war, to 
find that quantity of money, which every 
dne was eager to lend in the third and 
fourth year: a true judgment may be 
formed of the ſtate of public opinion at 
the epocha when I was firſt intruſted with 


the adminiſtration of the royal exchequer, 


buy reading the preamble of the edict paſ- 

ſed at the end of the year 1776, for the 
opening of a loan of 24 millions of livres; 
it will be ſcen how much, even for the 
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levying of ſo ſmall a ſum, 1 fought to 
ſtrengthen the confidence of the nation; 


but it was the effect of the doubts, which 


the diſpoſition of men's minds had in- 
| ſpired me with, 


WarirsT I am fixing the attention to 
the general conſideration, which ought to 
ſerve as a guide in the adminiſtration of 


the finances, I cannot forbear dwelling a 
moment, on the vaſt influence of the el- 
tabliſhment of the provincial aflemblies, 


and on the infinite importance of making 


the ſtate of the finances publicly known 


Theſe two ideas are, if I may be allowed 


the expreſſion, the parents of happineſs, and 


of power. 5 


THE inſtitution of the provincial aſſem- 
blies preſents to the king, an efficacious 


means to compaſs without effort, and 


without any ſacrifice of his authority, all the 


regulations of which, the divers parts of ; 
his kingdom are ſuſceptible, and to give 


to his ſubjects a premature enjoyment of 


them, by means of that ſentiment which 


ariſes from hope and confidence; whilſt 
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the publicity of the ſtate of the finances, 
is a very ſimple road to the eſtabliſhment 
of an invariable credit; and that credit is 
now-a-days one of the moſt certain ſources 


of political itren Sth. 


TESE two propoſitions, already illuſ- 
trated both in my memorial on the pro- 
vincial adminiſtration, and in the account 
given to the king, are ſtill farther confirm 
ed by experience. It will be eaſy to form 
a judgment of this, from the explanation 
I ſhall give of the firſt meaſures of theſe admi- 
niſtrations ; whilſt on the other hand, every 
one may have obſerved; what good effects 
were produced by the public edict, in which 
a ſtate of the finances was laid open to the 
e 


IN fact, an enterprize that at any other 
time would have appeared inconſiderate, 
and which even at that era ſtood in 
need of ſucceſs, in order. to be approved 
of, was ſucceſsful; J mean the new cre- 
ation of annuities, which the king founded 
in March 1781, and whoſe intereſt was leſs 
hy .a zenth, than what it had been judged 
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my account given in to the king, may not 
be remembered in vain. I cannot infiſt 
too much on. this point ; that if the pub- 
lic confidence has not its foundation in 
the knowledge of the ſituation of public 
affairs, its ſupport will always be uncer- 
tain, even though it is propped up by 
thoſe favourable ſentiments, that are 
fometimes infpired by the character and 
conduct of the miniſter of the finances. 


ö 


Fon experience furniſhes - a ſufficient 
knowledge both of the uncertainty and 
inconſtancy of public credit, when found- 
ed only on fuch a baſis, Beſides, a diſ- 
poſition, that under embaraſſing circum- 
ſtances ſhould render public credit leſs 
dependent on the perſonal talents of one 
man, would certainly be productive of 
great advantages; for even in theſe critical 
moments, public attention would not be 
fixed ſolely on that part of the admini- 
tration of the finances; but the conduct 
of the miniſter would be likewiſe ſcrutiniz- 
ed'on other equally important operations. 
We wonder, when we look at what is 
paſt, to perceive, that it is commonly 

„ for 
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for not finding a ſufficiency of reſources, 


that a miniſter of the finances riſks the loſs 
of his place, and effeQually often loſes it: 


but we are very far from prognoſticating 

a like event, froth his indifference for the 
public good, his incapacity to diſcern it, 
and his want of abilities to compaſs it. 
He finds money. This expreſſion is both 


the panegyric, and ſecurity of a miniſter 
of the finances: but it is afflicting, and 


teems with dreadful conſquences, as it 


ſeems to indicate the meaſure of the ob- 


ligations impoſed on that miniſter : and one 


might be indueed to think from it, that 


all the other acts of adminiſtration, ſo 
neceſſary to the happineſs and tranquillity 


of the people, are not worth notice; 
but more eſpecially, that all the various 
methods of procuring money are equally 


eſtimable; and that the duties, taxes, 
impoſts, creations of offices, and privileges, 
the multiplying of revenue officers, the 


burdenſome advances required from the 


financiers, and a great many other eaſy, 
but fatal ways of finding money, _ ought 
to be blended in the public opinion, with 
15985 moderate, prudent, frugal, and proſ- 
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perous means, by which the care of the 
people, and of the public intereſt, 1s com- 
bined with every calculation of finance, and 


in which we may likewiſe diſcern, amidſt 


the greateſt embarraſſments, the views of a 
real patriot, and the painful conflicts of an 
honeſt and rung miniſter. | 


oh 18 beyond a doubts; the the nation 


could not bear to ſee men at the head of the 


finances, who did not wiſh to lay open their 
adminiſtration to its views, becauſe they 


were afraid of giving clear, proof of their in- 


difference, or of the looſeneſs of their prin- 
ciples; they were afraid. it ſhould be recol- 
lected that all their reſourſes had been made 
up of taxes impoſed without diſcretion or 
proportion; or of acts of injuſtice exerciſed 
againſt the. creditors of. the ſtate. But 


* 4 0 


the more public accounts are dreaded by 
certain adminiſtators, the more the nation 
ought to be convinced of the uſefulneſs of 


that inſtitution, | 


| -Pozotnn's.. likewiſe, ſome miniſters of a 


13 temper might be diſſuaded from 
: prepervariog that cuſtom, 3 in order that 3 
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peculiar confidence in their adminiſtration 
might have the appearance of being a ne- 

ceſſary ſupport to public credit, and that 
their miniſterial exiſtence alſo, might be- 
come permanent by the ſame means. But 
ſuch a line of conduct would be a weakneſs, 

and certainly a very narrow calculation : 
that favourite paſſion, of making ourſelves 
abſolutely neceſſary to the ſtate, that tran- 
ſitory triumph, cannot ſurely be compared 
with thoſe permanent benefits, of which we 
might be eſteemed the authors. We ſhould 
attach ourſelves to one great principle of 
adminiſtration, and be as it were totally 
abſorbed in it, rather than be ſo ſelfiſh, or 
rather than to have always two open ac- 
counts, the one with our own vanity, and 
the other with the public welfare. 


I is impoſſible to heſitate a moment as 
to the option of the two lines J have indi- 
cated; for by doing our duty we ſhall not 
be the leſs happy. Power dies away; 
great offices diſappear; praiſe itſelf is tran- 
ſitory; forgetfulneſs, laſſitude, inconſtancy 
and levity all conſpire to diſperſe it; and 
nothing will remain with the miniſter but 


faint 
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faint and melancholy images of the great 


office he filled, if in a happy, or at leaſt 


peaceful private ſtation, he cannot recall to 


| his mind, ſome honourable actions which 


may exalt him in his own eyes. 


IT is likewiſe a very important principle 
ef adminiſtration, to connect the public good 


we have it in our power to do, with in- 
ſtitutions that may render it permanent, and 


independent of men and circumſtances. 
That conſideration may be applied to every 
country, but becomes more eſpecially ne- 
ceflary in France, where a ſucceſſion of 


Miniſters 1s only a ſucceſſion of different 
opinions. It was upon this principle, that 


J was deſirous of joining the permanent 


eſtabliſhment of provincial adminiſtrations, 
with a more equal aſſeſſment of the taxes, 


with a compenſation for perſonal ſervices, 


and a beneficent modification of all the local 
impoſts. Thus, in order to aſcertain at 


any time, the amount of the revenue, and 


of the public expences, I endeavoured to 


fix that knowledge by a new and perma- 
nent law, which obliged the miniſter to give 
in his accounts. Thus, in order to inſpire 

2 EE them 
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them with a prudent moderation in the diſ- 
tribution of penſions, J engaged the king 
to iflue an edict, by virtue of which every 


one of theſe penſions was to be regiſtered in 


the chamber of accounts, and every. parti- 


cular. gift granted to the ſame perſon, was 


to be ſpecified in one warrant : thus, in 
order to give the adminiſtration of the fi- 
nances a permanent influence over the ex- 


pences of the diverſe departments, brought 


the king to conſent that every treaſurer 


ſhould be dependent on that adminiſtra- 


tion. 


IT was from the ſame principle, that I 
had engaged the king, to take away from 


the great offices under the crown, all the 
 veconomical management of his houthold, 
and to inſtitute a ſpecial board for that ſer- 


vice, in which the miniſter of the finances 


was to have a feat ; that inſtitution being 
adapted to the purpoſe of producing a con- 
nexion between that board and the only 
branch of adminiſtration, that, from perſon- 


al motives, could be permanently intereſted 
to fee oeconomy carried into practice. 
Thus I had deſired to unite in the ſame 
hands 
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hands all the collections of an tnalogous 
kind, in order, that the moſt ſtrict œcono- 
my might be gradually introduced. Thus 


I had propoſed, on the arrival of peace, to 
prevent ſmuggling, not by thè activity of 
the revenue officers, not by introducing 
better regulations againſt the ſmugglers; 
but by a general modification of the duties 
on importation, and exportation, and of the 
ſalt tax. Thus I intended to eſtabliſh pub- 
lic credit on a certain baſis; independent of 
the miniſter, by giving a publie account 
of the ſtate of the finances, and demonſtrat- 
ing the neceſſary importance of doing it 


every five years. Thus, likewiſe, I had 


determined the king to ofdain, that the 
accounts of the hoſpitals in Paris ſhould be 
printed yearly, in order that regularity and 
veconomy might be invariably obſerved, 
through the dread of public cenſure. 'Thus, 
at the ſame time that I was attentive to 


provide for the ſubſiſtence of thoſe confined 


in jail, and took care of their economical 


intereſts, I wiſhed to ſecure the purity ofthat 
department, by placing it in the hands of 
the religious female ſociety, known under 
the name of the Siſterhood of Charity; 


that 
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that as à ſpirit of piety is the baſis of regula- 
rity, which, is fo eaſily violated in thoſe 
habitations of misfortune, it might thereby 
be moſt ſcrupulouſly obſerved. I ſhall 

quote no more examples of this nature 
though nothing 1s trifling that can be 
united to a general idea; and, on the con- 
trary, perhaps, nothing can be called great, 
which is unconnected with the public good 
or which belongs only to one man, or to a 
tranſitory moment. 


No doubt, but fundamental inſtitutions 
themſelves, and thoſe that warrant moſt 
the permanency of public benefits, may be 
changed or modified: but what more can 
an honeſt mitiiſter do, than to ſurround 
his operations with fences that are in his 
power, and afterwards to give publicity to 
the progteſſion of his ideas, in order, that 
if they are deviated from, they may be fol- 
lowed again, when freſh reflections excite 
an inclination to make uſe of them. 


Ir is thus, however, that giving way to 
the diverſe ſentiments that fill my ſoul, I 
forrowfully recall to my remembrance, thoſe 

Yor. I. — ideas 
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ideas that I ought to keep at a 
I conſulted only my own private 
The review I take of my paſt ad 
tion, occaſions, it is true, neither remorſe 
nor repentance: poſſibly, I may even find 
in it ſome actions, the remembrance of 
which will ſhed a happy influence over the 
remainder of my days: poſſibly I may think, 
that if it had not been for the revival and 
ſupport of public confidence, the enemies of 
the king, who relied on the former effects 
of the diſorder and low ſtate of public 
credit in France, might have gained advan- 
tages that have eſcaped them: poſſibly I may 
think, that if in the firſt years of the war I 
had been obliged to furnith the reſources of a 
prudent government, by taxes, or rigourous 

operations, the poor would have been very 
unhappy, and the other claſſes of citizens 
would have taken the alarm. But, to ba- 
lance theſe pleaſing recollections, I ſhall 
always behold the empty ſhadow. of the 
more lively and pure ſatisfactions that my 
adminiſtration was deprived of: I ſhall 
have always preſent to my mind, thoſe 
benefits of every kind, which it would 
have been ſo eaſy to have effected, if the 
frults 
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fruits of ſo many ſolicitudes, inſtead of 
being appropriated ſolely to the extraordina- 
ry expences of the ſtate, could have been 
applied daily, to augment the happineſs and 
proſperity of the people. Alas! what might 
not have been done, under other circum- 
ſtances! It wounds my heart to think of 
it! I laboured during the ſtorm; I put the 
ſhip, as it were, a-float again, and others 
enjoy the command of her, in the days of 
peace! But ſuch 1s the fate of men ; that 
_ providence, which ſearches the human heart, If 
and finds even in the virtues on which we 9 
pride ourſelves, ſome motives which are 
not perhaps/pure enough in its ſight, takes 
in diſappointing the moſt pardon- 
f all paſſions, namely thoſe of the love 
of glory, and of the good opinion of the pub 
lic. 1 fhall make, —T ſhall undertake, here 
are my plans, —there are my projects,. I ſhall _ 
put in execution all the good] have conceived, — 
the future ſhall excell the paſt. Such is the in- 
terior language of that man, who, giving 
himſelf up entirely to his thoughts, views 
the career before him, and oppoſes only 
perſonal fortitude and benevolence, to the 
many obſtacles he has to encounter. 
H 2 Bur 
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Bur whilſt he advances boldly in the 
paths that he has cleared for himſelf, whilſt 
he leaves to truth the care of giving an in- 
terpretation to his actions and to his views; | 
cunning men lay their ſnares, crafty ene- 
mies form their deſigns, prejudices begin to 
gain ground, unlucky events unite the 
whole; and the man who had placed his 
confidence in his ſentiments, and who had 
been daring enough to truſt to the purity | 
of his intentions, or the ardour of his zeal, 
perceives, though too late, that diſinter- 
eſtedneſs, and the frankneſs and emotions 
of a proud, but honeſt heart, are ſo many 
means which an obſcure policy dexterouſly 
makes ſubſervient to the humiliation of 
him, who exalts himſelf, and to lead to the 
very brink of the precipice, the man whom 
it is impatient to puſh off the ſtage. Me- 
morable leflon for a miniſter ! not that I 
adviſe him to follow another path: far be 
from me that vile idea! But it ſhould 
rather ſerve as an encouragement for him 
to labour inceflantly for the public good, 
whilſt the moments in which he may do 
it, are ſtill in his poſſeſſion; not to loſe one 

Jn of 


of them, and to make the beſt uſe of that 


time, which flies away never to return. 


UNDOUBTEDLY I regret, and I have not 


made a ſecret of it, that I was interrupted in 
the middle of my career, and that I was not 


able to finiſh what I had conceived for the 


good of the ſtate, and for the honour of the 
king : I have not the hypocritical vanity to 
affect a deceitful ſerenity, which would be 


too nearly allied to indifference, to deſerve a 


place among the virtues. That moment 
will be long preſent to my mind, when, 


ſome days after my reſignation, being oc- 
cupied in ſorting and claſſing my papers, 1 
perceived thoſe that contained my various 


ideas for future times, and more eſpecially, 


the plans I had formed for meliorating the 
impoſt on ſalt, for the ſuppreflion of every 


cuſtom-houſe in the interior parts of the 
kingdom, and for the extenſion of the 


_ provincial adminiſtrations : I could proceed A 
no farther, and throwing all theſe writings | 
from me, by a kind of an involuntary mo- 

tion, J covered my face with my hands, 


and a flood of tears overpowered me. And 
yet I did not then foreſee all: for when 
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after ſo many anx1ous cares for the public 
welfare; when after ſo many painful tri- 
_umphs over my own ſenſibility, in order to 
eſtabliſh greater regularity, or to fix rules 
of adminiſtration that I thought beneficial, 
I was forced to be a ſpectator of the re- 
linquiſhment of part of my principles. 
Ah! let my inward feelings be conceived, 
and let ſome one pity me at leaſt, if it be but 
for a moment! I ſolicit indulgence, a ſecond 
time, while 1 confine the reader's atten- 
tion for a few minutes, to what concerns me 
perſonally ; but men hear a great ſimilitude 
to each other, in all the great tranſactions of 
life ; and there are moments in which we 
are at a much leſs diſtance than we imagine, 
from the general ideas of mankind, dur- 
ing the recital we make of our affections, 
and the expoſure of the ſentiments with 
which we are deeply impreſſed. Shame 
on thoſe who could think they ſaw, in theſe 
effuſions of the heart, the vexation or con- 
cern of a diſappointed ambition ! Let them 
obſerve, if I held my office under the in- 
fluence of theſe deſpicable conſiderations : 
ſhut up in my cloſet from morning to night, 
without any perſonal intereſt, never enjoy- 
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ments, and never aſſuming any exterior 
luxury. If I was paſſionately fond of the 
ation I filled, it was from motives I need 


not bluſh at; and it is from ſimilar ſen- 


timents, that, even at this time, I feel my- 
ſelf affected, when 1 caſt my eyes on what is 
paſt. 


Ir it has been attempted, to repreſent 
my requeſt to have a ſeat in the council of 
ſtate, as the effect of perſonal vanity, and 
if that attempt has been ſucceſsful, ſurely 
I have a right to refute that imputation. 
It was my firm opinion, in the midſt of 


oppolitions of every kind, which are always 


either too bold, or too little reſtrained, that 
a mark of confidence was abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary for a miniſter who every moment ſtood 


in need of the public opinion. I thought 
that the adminiſtrator of the finances, whoſe 
honour is intereſted to find reſources for 
the exigencies of the ſtate, and who mult, 


atthe ſame time, be very ſcrupulous in the 
choice of his ways and means, ought, for 
the good of the ſtate and for his own repu- 
tation, to have been called to the deliber- 
H 4 - ations 


ing the bleſſings of grateful acknowledge- 
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ations on war and peace, more eſpecially 
after having paſt ſome years in the miniſ- 
try; and I judged it to be ſtill more import- 
ant, that he ſhould be enabled to add his 
reflections to thoſe of the other ſervants of 
the king. x 


I aver, that I was ſolely guided by theſe 
ſentiments. A ſeat in the council may, in 
the common courſe of things, be flatter- 
ing to ſelf-love; but I ſhall boldly affert 
that, when a man has had more predo- 
minant paſſions; when he has entertained 
other ideas; when he has been in purſuit 
of public approbation and laſting fame, and 
when he has had in view thoſe triumphs. 
which no one could ſhare with him, he 
looks with a kind of indifference on thoſe 
| honours which he can only partake of 1 in 
common with other men. 


To you I appeal, who, well-knowing I 
would not conſent to it, propoſed that 1-- 
ſhould change my religion in order to deſ- 
' troy the obſtacles that you were all the 
while preparing ; what opmion could you 
Have had of me after ſuch an a& of mean- 
neſs ? It ſhould rather have been on account 


of 
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of that important and extenſive office of 


- miniſter of the finances, that you ought to 
have ſtarted that ſcruple, becauſe when it was 
firſt entruſted to my care, it was uncertain 

whether I deſerved to be excepted from the 
common rules. Beſides, the council of 
ſtate, in which alone I demanded a ſeat, is 


only a conference 1n preſence of the king : 


the plurality of vates has nothing to do 
there; it is the king alone who decides, 
and neither a warrant, nor even the taking 


of the oath of catholicity are required : but 


even if that oath had been an eſſential qua- 
lification, five years of a moral and virtuous 
adminiſtration were certainly adequate to it; 
and what new engagement could be tendered 
to the man, who had, as it were, fulfilled 

his duty before he had promiſed to do it? 


IN ſhort, when borne away by my 
zeal, and the hopes of a great reform, I 


deſired to be entruſted with the care of mak- 
ing all the contracts for the navy and the 
war departments, if that requeſt has like- 
wiſe been repreſented as proceeding from 
an immoderate love of power and authority 


ſuch an explanation of my motive is equally 
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falſe; and thus it is, that the beſt characters | 
may be miſrepreſented, and the beſt of mo- 
tives inſpected, 


Tas power coveted by a man who is 
actuated by ambition, is that power which 
may augment the number of his depend- 
ents, and furniſh him with new means 
of making himſelf beloved, or feared : but 
has i it ever been known, that an ambitious 
man, properly ſo called, ſought after au- 
thority, in order to extend regularity and 
oeconomy to every department, in order to 
accompliſh reformations, and thus mul- 
tiply the number of his enemies? The 
ambitious man conſiders every department, 
only as being the means of diſtributing his 
favours, or of exerciſing his authority with- 
in the narrow circle over which he preſides: 
but the man who is actuated by a different 
kind of ſpirit, devoting himſelf entirely to 
his duty, is ſolely occupied by the public 
concerns: he conſiders mankind only at 
large, with a view to the general good : 
and if he fixes his attention on individuals, 
it is only in order to diſtinguiſh thoſe, who 
being uſeful to the ſtate, in ſome capacity 

8 or 
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or other, deſerve to be encouraged or re- 
warded : but all theſe ideas are much eaſier 
confounded together, as ambition 1s the 
leading paſſion of every man who ſurrounds 
the ſovereign, or reſides within the circle 
of courts : this paſſion ſeems to be a fruit, 
the growth of which is peculiar to thoſe 
regions; whereas the love of order, and of 
the public good, has been Jong conſidered 
in them, as a wild or exotic plant; and we 
vainly endeavour to reconcile it to any „f 
our habitual paſſions. 


Ix ſhort, the nobleſt ſentiments may be 
brought into contempt, by exalting them too 
much: this is a very common manceuvre with 
men of ordinary capacities, who, in order to 
keep up a reſpectable idea of their own ſta- 
ture, endeavour to give a gigantic air to 
every thing that is above their reach. Men 
of the greateſt abilities likewiſe, know how 
to employ with effect, upon proper occa- 
ſions, the powerful weapon of ridi-ule 
and, perhaps, without reflecting on the injury 
they may do, and for which they may be reſ- 
ponſible, if it has weakened the impreſſion 
made on the mind of the ſovereign, by 
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the integrity of thoſe againſt whom they 
direct it. It is more eſpecially when ſove- 


' reigns are young, that theſe infinuations 
are dangerous. Youth is the only time for 


an ardent deſire of doing good: it is perhaps 


the only ſeaſon, in which we believe in 


virtue, or at leaſt are charmed by the ma- 


gic of it. Theſe firſt emotions ought never 
to be reſtrained; we ought not to haſten 
the approach of the ſeaſon of diffidence; 


it is the coldneſs of winter that ought not 


to be prematurely forwarded. 


Tas exaltation which is dangerous, is 
never that of the ſentiments, it is only 
that of the mind, becauſe it carries us be- 


yond the mark, whilſt truth is only to 


be found in one point; and hkewiſe, be- 
cauſe this ſpecies of exaltation, ſometimes 


occaſions abſtract ideas to be preferred to 
notions furniſhed by experience, and pays 


a kind of worſhip to indefinite, or chim- 


erical ideas. But when a man marches 


ſtep after ſtep in the career of adminiſtra- 
tion; when by his attention to its minute 
parts, he ſhews that he ſets a value on 


them; when, though providing for the fu- 


ture, 
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ture, he does not negle& the preſent ; 
when he forms a juſt calculation of pub- 
lic affairs, and of the fitteſt time to tranſ- 
act them; when he ſuitably connects his 
operations; when he concerts them with 
cool reflection, and executes them with 
ſedateneſs; then, that which might be 
reckoned loftineſs muſt be neceſſarily at- 
tributed to thoſe emotions of the ſoul that 
enliven the thoughts, and the flights of 
which ought never to be weakened, nor 
reſtrained. It is in calm and prudent 
moments, that plans ought to be medi- 
| tated on, and ſchemes prepared; but that 
deſire of doing well, that ambition for 
glory, that language which ſtrengthens 

reaſon, and renders it effectual, is ſolely 
to be aſcribed to the emotions of an im- 
paſſioned ſoul, and it is in this ſtate 
alone, that the ſentiments of the private 
man, help and Lupport him in a . 
ſtation. 


1 usr make one more general obſerva- 
tion on this ſubject. The man whoſe 
ideas of grandeur are connected with po- 
litics, the ſpirit of governing, and the 
love 
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love of authority, needs only a cool and 
quiet temper { but thoſe ideas whoſe end 
is directed to the happineſs of mankind, 
to the perfection of order, and to the 
love of honour and virtue, muſt be aſſo- 
ciated with a certain vivacity which gives 
birth to, and ſupports them; and all that 
can be required is, that in every action 
inſpired by theſe ideas, we ſhould ſtrict- 
| ly adhere to the rules of cireumſpection 
and prudence. : 


Tas ſojourn of courts, is an uſefut 
monitor; the adminiſtration of the finances 
is a moral voyage, and let it have been 

long, or ſhort, it leaves deep impreſſions 
upon the mind. But how many painful 

ſentiments are mixed with a few agree 
able recollections! Alas, if inſtead of do- 
ing me ill offices, if inſtead of interpret- 
ing to my prejudice thoſe emotions, which 
a ſentiment of benevolence might ſo eafily 


have turned to my advantage! if inſtead 


of widening my wounds, they had lent 
a helping hand to cloſe them! .... - 
but thoſe times are paſt, let me think 
no more of them. Perhaps they have 
| taken 
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taken from the king, a ſervant worthy of 
his confidence: perhaps they have removed 
from him, a man whoſe ſentiments were 
conſonant, with the character of a ſovereign 
ſo worthy of eſteem, and who certainly 
would have ſeconded his beneficent diſ- 
poſitions. 


I am, perhaps, in the wrong to ſpeak 
thus of myſelf, and I am apprehenſive 
that I ſhall be the more ſeverely cenſured. 
on this account. But I wrote this intro- 
duction a ſhort time after my reſignation, 
and the emotions of a mind ſtill agitated, 
ought to be em. 


A MEL ANCHOLY reflection diſturbs me 
even now, when I meditate on the cir- 
cumſtances that this ſubje& recalls to my 
mind. I am afraid leſt my example ſhould 
make miniſters abandon the paths I pur- 
ſued, I am afraid leſt, even the men, 
whom nature has endowed with the beſt 
diſpoſitions, ſhould be tempted to devote 
their firſt attention, to the care of ſecuring 
the favour of thoſe. who form, or mo-. 
dify the opinions of princes. But how 
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unfortunate it is, when he who ought to 


devote himſelf entirely to the public, is 
continually liſtening to the dictates of 
perſonal intereſt ! whereas to purſue the 
career of adminiſtration worthily, we 
ought to perſiſt with confidence, in a 


noble, open, and courageous line of con- 


duct, the only one that is combined with 
great ideas, 


Bor this 1 cuſt likewiſe declate, from 
my regard to truth, and my attachment to 
the public good, that there will be alſo 


| ſome dangers to encounter in the obſcure 
and crooked paths of adminiſtration : for 


the king eſteems order and integrity, and 
he will deſpiſe thoſe who ſhall attempt _ 


to captivate his approbation, either by ſa- 
 erificing their duties, or through a timid 
complaiſance. | 


TuRRE can be no doubt, and it is a miſ- 


fortune common to all ſovereign s, that art- 
ful men may cover their intrigues with ſo 


thick a veil, that they can ſcarcely be 


diſcovered: they know full well how to 
diſguiſe falſehood ſo artfully, that it 


_ — — bears 
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bears the appearance. of truth. It is only 
in the heart of ſociety, that the ſucceſs 
of this deſpicable talent becomes difficult. 


Men, by dint of obſervation, have inſen- 
fibly learnt to diſtinguiſh every ſubtilty 


of diſſimulation: they are acquainted with 
thoſe paſſions, that aſſume the air of im- 
partiality; with thoſe pointed cenſures 
which wear the maſk of approbation, 
with thoſe apologies that juſtify every 


thing, except the point which leaves the 


moſt permanent impreſſion upon the mind; 


with thoſe declamations againſt malice, 


which record every one of its calumnies, 


and recall them to the minds of thoſe. 
who perhaps withed to forget them; in 


ſhort, with an infinity of other equally 
artful combinations. But in the circle of 


courts, where a word ſometimes ſuffices 


to fix an indelible prejudice; where the 
man who is in favour, can ſpeak in pri- 
vate to the ſovereign, explain himſelf face 


to face, and never run any riſk, or dan- 
ger of the king's being better informed, 


either by the looks, the ſilence, or the 
courageous voice of an honeſt man; there 


the ſpirit of intrigue muſt neceſſarily en- 
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joy many advantages. I ſhall even obſerve, 
that ſuch a kind of ſpirit is the only 
one that ſovereigns can never properly 


diſtinguiſh; in order to be acquainted with 


its ſprings, one muſt have been among 
men, and have participated in ſome de- 


gree, the low paſſions that agitate them: 


but as the ſovereign is not under the ne- 


ceſſity to captivate any one's favour, and 


as other men, are never thought of 


their preſence, they have ſeldom 3 o- 


caſion to ſtudy, or to trace the hidden 


ſprings of an art that is uſeleſs to them, 


and which they would diſdain to practice. 


A coop miniſter is ſometimes pitied, 


when he becomes the victim of intrigues: 
but if we reflect, that theſe attacks more 
or leſs obſcure, are almoſt always conducted 
by the enemies that he has made to him- 


ſelf, in defending the intereſts of his maſ- 
ter, and doing his duty, we ſhall find 


that the ſovereign is ſtill more to be piti- 


ed. I believe however, that a minſter 


firmly ſupported by truth, might without 
any great art, eafily confound all this 
| boaſted dexterity. 


THAT 
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Tars opinion coming from me, may 
perhaps occaſion ſome ſurpriſe, but the 
very peculiar ſituation in which I ſtood, 
ought not to be loſt fight of. I did not tran- 
ſact buſineſs alone with the king; and on 
that aceount, I could not give myſelf 


up to that ſelf-confidence, which ſtands 
fo much in need of encouragement, nor 
to thoſe emotions in which truth is diſ- 


covered, and the ſoul expands itſelf : for 
every thing that is connected with ſenti- 


ment is appalled before a witneſs whom we 


cannot truſt. 


We are apt to think ſuch a witneſs 
is a ſpy upon our conduct. We dread the 


deciſions of cool indifference, and the agi- 
tated heart in ſuch a ſituation dares not 
lay itſelf open. But what muſt be the 


reſult, if that witneſs was prediſpoſed to 
do you an ill office? if he attacked you, 
when the ſenſe of former obligations to 


him, prevented you from turning your 
arms againſt him? How often in the latter 


part of my adminiſtration, have I not felt 
this embarraſſment ? How often have I not 
baniſhed from my thoughts, every thing, 
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joy many advantages. I ſhall even obſerve, 
that ſuch a kind of ſpirit is the only 
one that ſovereigns can never properly 
diſtinguiſh; in order to be acquainted with 
its ſprings, one muſt have been among 


men, and have participated in ſome de- 


gree, the low paſſions that agitate them: 
but as the ſovereign is not under the ne- 
ceſſity to captivate any one's favour, and 


as other men, are never thought of in 
their preſence, they have ſeldom any oc- 
caſion to ſtudy, or to trace the hidden 
ſprings of an art that is uſeleſs to them, 
and which they would diſdain to practice. 


A 600D miniſter is ſometimes pitied, 


when he becomes the victim of intrigues: 


but if we reflect, that theſe attacks more 


or leſs obſcure, are almoſt always conducted 
by the enemies that he has made to him- 


ſelf, in defending the intereſts of his maſ- 
ter, and doing his duty, we ſhall find 
that the ſovereign is ſtill more to be piti- 
ed. I beheve however, that a minſter 


irwly ſupported by truth, might without 


any great art, caſily confound all this 
| boaſted dexterity. 


THAT. 
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THIS opinion coming from me, may 
perhaps occaſion ſome ſurpriſe, but the 
very peculiar ſituation in which I ſtood, 
ought not to be loſt ſight of. I did not tran- 
ſa& buſineſs alone with the king; and on 
that aceount, I could not give myſelf 
up to that ſelf-confidence, which ſtands 
ſo much in need of encouragement, nor 
to thoſe emotions in which truth is diſ- 
covered, and the ſoul expands itſelf : for 
every thing that is connected with ſenti- 
ment is appalled before a witneſs whom we 
cannot truſt. 


We are apt to think ſuch. a witneſs 


is a ſpy upon our conduct. We dread the 
| deciſions of cool indifference, and the agi- 


tated heart in ſuch a ſituation dares not 
lay itſelf open. But what muſt be the 
reſult, if that witneſs was prediſpoſed to 
do you an ill office? if he attacked you, 
when the ſenſe of former obligations to 
him, prevented you from turning your 
arms againſt him? How often in the latter 
part of my adminiſtration, have I not felt 
this embarraſſment? How often have I not 
baniſhed. from my thoughts, every thing. 


1 2 thut 
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that could have altered that confidence, 
which I had made it my duty to merit. 


Lr not, however, my very ſingular ex- 
ample frighten good miniſters; let them 
never ſlacken their courſe, in order to obſerve 


at every inſtant, the little intrigues of 
_ courts: it is impoſſible to be ſo per- 


ſonal, and attend at the ſame time, with 
aſſiduity, to the duties of one's office. 
Ve, who poſſeſs elevated and upright minds; 


ye, more eſpecially, whom a happy genius 


will always ſufficiently inſtruct; let your 
perſonal conduct be conſonant to the ele- 


vated ſentiments that ought to animate 
you, as public men; be the faithful guardi- 


ans of thoſe honours that belong to vir- 


tue, and generouſly defend its cauſe; you 
ſhall ſhine then more illuſtrious in your 
defeat, than intriguing men in the midſt 
of their triumphs. Deſpiſe and confound 


a cunning policy; but do not debaſe your- 
ſelves by the hidden manceuvres of laying 


ſnares; and above all, do not involuntarily 
ſet a value on that deſpicable talent, by 


paying to it, the homage of fear, or 
aſtoniſhment. You Wa eaſily defend 
2 your- 
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yourſelves with ſuch weapons, if you 
choſe to make uſe of them, but you muſt 
ſtoop to take them up, and humble Four: 
ſelves for this ſpecies of conflict. The 
oak, during the tempeſt, does not bend 
like a ruſh in order to withſtand it; in 
the ſame manner, a man of exalted cha- 
rater cannot on a ſudden, put on the 
ſpirit of complaiſance and ſuppleneſs, in 
order to repel the attacks of malicious 
and intriguing men. Be not then ſo proud 
of your ſucceſſes, you who conquer in ſuch 
engagements: your proceedings are known, 
though not ſeen; your ſtratagems are per- 
ceived, though no pains are taken to un- 
veil them : it would be eaſy to imitate 
you, but 1 It 18 a hard taſk to reſolve upon 
It, 


No doubt, the multiplicity of little at- 
| tacks that harraſs a miniſter in his career, 
are painful to bear; and when all theſe 
oppoſitions are joined with the fatigues 
inſeparable from great offices, his days 
muſt be imbittered. But the man who 
withes to be appointed miniſter of ſtate, 
muſt not indulge. the hope of taſting the 

| 1 5 ſweets 
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ſweets of private happineſs; for he will 
ſoon find that it is much eaſier, in ſuch 
a ſituation, to excite envy than to enjoy 
felicity; but this apparent contraſt ought 
not to be wondered at. Before we engage 
in the miniſtry, we are only acquainted 
with its exterior, which preſents to our 
minds an idea of power, and every idea 
| which is looſe and indefinite is agreeable 
to mankind, becauſe it is 3 by 
imagination. 


Tas man whom we ſee continually 
| ſurrounded, and whom many ſolicit in 
vain, to pay ſome attention to them; the 
man, who, being placed near a great 
= monarch reflects on the wondering mul- 
titude, a part of the brightneſs of the 
| ' throne; is ſoon envied, becauſe the place 
he occupies is the happy goal to which every 
| ambitious view is directed, and becauſe 
| | the difficulty of attaining it, augments its 
Ss magic. 


er let us take a view of the man who 
has attained that object of his deſires: 


1 his paſſage from a private ſtation to a 
great 
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great allies; liks* every other pleaſing 
tranſition in life, 1s an agreeable moment 
to him. During that moment, imagina- 
tion deceives him; the congratulations and 
officiouſneſs of his friends confirm the il- 
luſion, and ſeem to aſſure him, that he 
is not miſtaken, but that he has found 
out true happineſs. 


Ar length, however, he is left alone 
in his cabinet; then labour and anxiety 
faſten upon him. Clerks loaded with im- 
menſe port: folios, approaching him one 
after another, put him in mind of the 
great trouble attending buſineſs; that mul- 
titude of dependents on the miniſter, the 
fight of which had animated his ambi- 
tion; thoſe reſpects that at a diſtance ap- 
peared ſo agreeable to receive, and ſo eaſy 
to bear, in ſhort, all the ſplendid exte- 
rior belonging to the miniſtry, is chang- 
ed to a ſucceſſion of ſolicitations that it 
18 impoſſible for him to grant, and to a 
tumultous noiſe, in which a few effu- 
ſions of gratitude are ſcarcely to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the midſt of the lamenta- 
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ations and murmurs that are continually 


uttered. 


him. 


Hz ſoon perceives nothing remaining, 
but the partialities of ſelf- love, and its in- 
ordinate pretenſions; and thoſe paſſions 


which ſometimes amuſed, us in the great 
world, by the various intereſting forms they 


aſſumed, ſeem to him in the groſs, to - 


only an unfiniſhed, confuſed group, 


which he can no longer diſtinguiſh par- 
ticular features. If we likewiſe view the 
miniſter in the enjoyments that vanity 


flattered him with, we ſhall ſee him e— 
| qually deceived : for his rank becoming 


very ſoon habitual to him, the objects 
that ſtruck him moſt, when he viewed them 
at a diſtance, ceaſe to dazzle his ſight 
when he has approached them: one would 
think that the perſpective FE changed on a 
ſudden : for being placed in the receſſes 


of the theatre, the beauties of the ſcenes 
diſappear to his eyes, he ſees only the 


ſpectators, and all their motions diſturb 


Bur 
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Bur if he loſes his place, without 
having acquired during his miniſtry, that 
perſonal eſteem which is the only one 
that remains after diſgrace, he becomes 
again a private member of ſociety, with 
fewer advantages than he poſſeſſed before 
he attained to the eminent ſtation from 
which he has fallen; he appears in the 
world as a uſeleſs being: no hopes, no 
ambition, no indigeſted enterpriſes can be 
blended with the idea of him; for he de- 
ſcends from a mountain, the ſummit of 
which every one ſtrives to gain; no com- 
munity of intereſts can be formed with 
him, and he is as a ſtranger, in the midſt 


of the buſtle that he ſees around him. 


IN a ſhort time, he alone remembers 
his former dignity, or if the ſight of him 
recalls it to the recollection of others, the 
compariſon made between what he has 
been, and what he is, is not in his fa- 
vour, but renders him ſtill more inſigni— 
ficant. In the early days of his retreat, a 
few of thoſe perſons, on whom he has 
conferred favours, may pay him ſome atten- 
tions, and oſtentatiouſly exhibit to the world 

a kind 
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a kind of heroick attachment to him; 


but ſoon ſatiated with their ſlender virtue, 
they will retire with the reſt. Such is 


very nearly, the fate of all thoſe who, 


without any diſtinguiſhed talent, and with- 
out any ſolicitude for the public good, 
but led on only by the vain pleaſure of ex- 
alting themſelves, have entered the career of 


government: they ſacrificed daily to fortune, 
in order to attain the completion; they did 


attain it in the end; but anxiety, or diſ- 
content ſhare the remainder of their lives. 


I x our ambition then, to take a prin- 
cipal part in the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment, we ſhould be ſolely actuated by the 
hope of being able to be eminently uſe- 


ful to the ſtate, and even then, we muſt 


not expe& to enjoy happineſs, but rather 
that kind of ſatisfaction, which ariſes from 
a certain connexion between our taſte, and 


our occupations; between our character, and 
our duties. We may even experience 


painful ſenſations: but the noble paſſions 
have the advantage of being able to ſup- 
port themſelves, without any foreign aſ- 
e being * in full force by their 


OWN 
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combined with generous ſentiments, they 


' inſpire their poſſeſſors with indifference 


for thoſe illuſions of vanity, that 8 
or deceive them by turns. 


Or all the attachments which are fo- 
reign to our natural inclinations, the moſt 
active, and that which often engrofles 
every thought, is the ſtrong intereſt we 


take in the great objects of adminiſtra- 
tion: and when a man 1s capable of 


underſtanding their various combinations, 


he finds in this exerciſe of his mind, a 


ſort of dignity, the conſciouſneſs of which 
elevates him, and inſpires him with vene- 


ration for them: it is an occupation, whoſe 
uſeful and beneficent confequences inſpire 


him conſtantly with humanity : in ſhort, 


it is a kind of apprehenſion, the progreſſion 
of which is immenſe, and ſeems to make him 
bear a part, through that medium, in the re- 


| gulating of the world, and in the perfect order 
that reigns in the univerſe. But if in the 
height of theſe meditations, and when his 
heart is warmed by all theſe ſentiments, 
he is forced to deſcend again to the little 


combinations of private life, he muſt feel 


ah-—————0————— deck 
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own ardour; and as they are almoſt always 
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a ſhock very difficult to bear ; he will then 
with he had never paſſed the bounds of ordi- 
nary ambition: that he had never relinquiſh- 
ed thoſe peaceful occupations, in which the 
remembrance of what has been done the 
day before, is quietly joined to the ope- 
rations of the next day: but above all, 
he muſt wiſh, that he had never been 
acquainted with thoſe immenſe ſpeculations 
with which he-amuſed his imagination, 
and perhaps, he might likewiſe wiſh to 
forget even thoſe ideas of the public good 
that were formerly his delight, but the 
remembrance of which is now only pain- 
ful to wien, 


Tax ſtudy of all the different parts 
of the adminiſtration of the finances might 
take up a man's whole time, as long as 

he had any faculties left, if he confined 
| himſelf to the conſideration of political 
oeconomy as ,a ſcience alone, and if he 
applied himſelf to jt under that view : 
but when a miniſter directs his reflections 
to great undertakings, and when he has 
connected them with public events, he 

can no longer take delight 1 in idle ſpecula- 
tion 
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tion. 80 very difficult it is to return from 
practice to theory, it is indeed the fame 
picture, but it has loſt its colouring. 


Ws are eafily intereſted by: diverſe ob- 


jects, as we advance by flow gradations in 


the career of life ; but when by a forced 


march, we arrive at the firſt offices of go- 
vernment, the pleaſures of imagination end 


there. In like manner, thoſe navigators, who 
have vainly endeavoured to find out a paſſage 


at the poles of the world, mournfully 


return, and look with a dull and indifferent 


eye on the various wonders of nature, Which 


lately made ſuch an impreſſion on them, 


when they traverſed the watery plains, ani- 


mated by curioſity and 2 5 


Unten ron A rut t. there are but very 
few objects whoſe attraction is ſufficiently 


powerful to give entire ſatisfaction to the 
man, who having an inclination for public 
affairs, and having applied to them every 


faculty of his mind, has been obliged to 


relinquiſh them. And yet, ideas of every 
kind, reflections of every ſort, on the paſt, 


on the future, and on the whole univerſe, 


ſhould 
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ſhould occupy the thoughts of the man of 
feeling: his dejected ſpirits muſt be reani- 
mated by them ; retirement muſt calm his 
emotions; and he muſt take a review of his 
errors, and his foibles, that his former 
ambition may appear little in his eyes, and 
all his projects inſignificant. The country, 
and a ſolitary life, beſt ſuit the actual ſtate 
of his mind: there, he muſt direct his me- 


ditations towards the ſublime ideas of mo- 
rality: there he muſt endeavour to form 
more juſt notions of the real value of thoſe 


illuſions that captivate mankind: there, as 


from a ſtrong hold, where he has ſecured 
himſelf, he ought to conſider the tumult 


of the paſſions, with all their anxieties and 
partialities, in the ſame light as a man 
ſaved from ſhipwreck contemplates the 


raging ocean, and the melancholy wrecks 


that cover the ſhore. He will likewiſe do 
well, if he can devote himſelf to the ſtudy 
of nature, through all its immenſe reſources; 
he ought alſo, to turn his attention oc- 


cafionally, to that eternal and ſublime 
order of things, which is not thought of in 


the tumult of cities, but which neverthe- 


leſs, may conduct his reflections to that which | 


con- 


= 
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concerns him the neareſt ; the end for 
which he was created. He ought to give 
| himſelf up entirely to theſe extenſive ideas, 
that he may throw at a great diſtance from 
him, the remembrance of the nobleſt of all 
worldly occupations, which he has been 
obliged to relinquiſh : he ought likewiſe, to 
reflect on the inſignificanceof man, compared 
with this immenſe univerſe; that he may 


be thoroughly convinced of the ſhortneſs of 
that life, in which he deſired to attain ſo 
much renown, and of the vanity of that 


reputation, which, the very next day, may 
be buried in the lame grave with its pol- 
 leflor. 


Bur the moſt alleviating conſolations 
are thoſe, which we receive from real 


friendſhip : thoſe more eſpecially, which 


flow from a union formed by mutual inclina- 


tion and eſteem. There is a kind of magic 
charm in the intimacy of friendſhip, the in- 
dubitable pledge of laſting happineſs, which 
has the power of weakening every other at- 
tachment, andunder the greateſt misfortune, 
ſtill renders life agreeable. Happy the man 


who enjoys this felicity * happy the man, 
who 
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who, in all the events of his life, conſtencly 
ſees by his fide, a faithful friend, who being 
acquainted with the inmoſt receſſes of his 
heart, bears witneſs to the purity of his 


intentions, and chaſes away his cares and 


ſolicitudes | ! 


Do not defire to be advanced to great 


poſts, ye gentle and peaceful minded men, 


who only wiſh for ſerene days, and agree- 
able thoughts: do not envy thoſe ſtate 
revolutions and employments which are 
only coveted from a love of glory, or an 
ardent zeal for the public good : but rather 


embrace the pleaſures that are within your 
reach; maintain the happineſs which you 
have proved by experience, and quietly en- 


joy thoſe ſatisfactions, which time alone can 
weaken, and which are not liable to thoſe 
dreadful ſtorms, which agitate the great 


ocean of the world. 


MIxISTERIAL offices in general, but more 
eſpecially that of the finances, gives a pub- 


lic man an accurate view of all the paſſions, 


and that view haſtens, as it were, the courſe 
of his life ; they give a premature experi- 
ence 
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ence, which, in the ſummer of his days, 


Informs him of what he wiſhed to have 
remained ignorant; that he might have 
maintained within himſelf that opinion 


of mankind the loſs of which muſt be at- 
tended with a diminution of his happineſs. 
It is in a private ſtation, that the mind 
may moſt eaſily retain its deareſt illuſions: 


the circumſcribed relation that exiſts in 


common ſociety, has eſtabliſhed between men 
a ſimilarity of intereſts and conveniences, 


which induces them to place a reciprocal 


tonfidence in the purity of their mutual af- 
fections, and in the diſintereſtedneſs of the 

| ſentiments that unite them ; but in the firſt 
offices of ſtate, where ſo many perſons may 
poſſibly expect great favours from the miniſ- 


ter who has none to demand from them, all 
the common rules of life are reverſed. He 
then diſcovers diſtinctly, the influence of 


perſonal intereſt over the actions, words, 
and ſentiments of men; and when he like- 
wiſe ſees this ſame intereſt aſſuming contin- 
ually, the language of affection, eſteem, 


and admiration, the magic of his firſt ideas 


18 quickly diſpelled, and ha can ſcarcely for- 
bear giving way to the moſt melancholly 
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reflections. Sovereigns who are deſtined te 
ſit on thrones, may more eaſily conſent to 
be continually ſurrounded with Hattery and 
adoration, whatever be the motives of that 
homage in thoſe who. render it ; but for 
miniſters whoſe fate it is to return to a 
private ſtation, it becomes an unfortunate 
circumſtance, that they have ſeen thoſe 


_ virtues and ſentiments profaned, which 


compoſe the habitual pleaſure of life, and 


56k the principal attractions of ſociety. 


Tuxer various rellechions will not damp Ly 
the ardour of low minded ambition; it is 


ſo dazzled with the external ſplendour of 


great offices, that its views do. not extend 


any farther. But my aim was to adminiſ- 


ter conſolations to, thoſe whom fortune 
keeps at a diſtance from theſe places, and 
alſo to thoſe, who having attained them, are 
unfortunately expoſed to the ſhafts of envy. 


No doubt but there are men, whoſe zeal 


; ought not to be cooled: ſuch are thoſe who 
being confcious that they are qualified for 


great things, have a noble thirſt for glory ; 


who being impelled by the force of their 


Senius 


genius, feel themſelves too confined within 
the narrow limits of common occupations ; 
and thoſe, more eſpecially, who being early 
ſtruck with the 1dea of the public good, 
meditate on it, and make it the moſt impor- 
ant buſineſs of their lives. Proceed, you, 
who after ſilencing ſelf-love find your 
reſemblance in this picture. Proceed you, 


who have friends ſufficiently ſteady and 


enlightened to reviſe the verdi& you have 


given on yourſelves. Proceed, you, who after 
having ſearched your heart in all its wind- 
ings, are ſtill convinced that you are led on 
by the generous hopes of being uſeful to a 
great nation, rather than by the vain glo- 


rious deſire of being reckoned among the 


ſervants of a great king. And if you at- 


tain to the firſt places under government, 
nobly brave the dangers that attend them: do 


not pretend to coneiliate honour with policy, 
renown with perſonal intereſt, not ſtrength 
with weakneſs; but above all, never forget, 
that of all the ſeiftiments that a man in a 
public ſtation inſpires, that of eſteem is the 


only one that remains after diſgrace. Let 


not this idea be eraſed from your minds, 
and lek it ſerve as a compaſs to guide you. 
Be not deceived by the officiouſneſs of thoſe 
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who talk of their gratitude, and aſſure you, 
they are at your diſpoſal : you ſcarcely 
could know them again, when the gale of 
expectation ſhall no longer waft them to- 
wards you. Let more exalted ideas occupy 
you, and elevate you, if poſſible, to the 
eminent ſtation you fill, that you may be 
enabled to look placidly on its ſplendor, and 
ſtand in awe only, of the duties it requires. 
And if, after having ſtruggled to the ut- 
moſt of your ſtrength, the moment arrives 
when you ſhall be convinced, that you can 
go no farther withgut making yourſelves 
contemptible, or loſing ſome of the indiſ- 
penſable means of doing good, then relin- 
quiſh your place with fortitude, and let your 
laſt public ſervice be, the ſetting an ho- 
nourable example. -It will not have been. 
in the power of fortune to take every thing 
from you, if you can look with compla- 
cency on your palt life, if you can face 
every one, without having any cauſe to 
bluſh ; and if, in the ſolitude of your retreat, 
you can ſay to yourlſelves, what I have 
done, I would do again. 


You 


6. . * 
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Vov ought not, however, to look with 


removed you from adminiſtration ; for the 
duties of the place, that could be relin- 
quiſhed without regret, cannot have been 
well diſcharged. Moreover, do not ſhght- 


ly believe in that ſeeming love of re- 


pole, which owes its birth to a variety of 
vexations ; miſtruſt that defire of retiring 


which has not. its foundation i in reaſon ; for 


the ſtrength of mind which you feel, is perhaps 


only owing to the circumſtances that hap- 
pen to perplex at the very inſtant, but which 
certainly gives you freſh activity: it is in the 


full vigour of health that we face death with 
the greateſt tranquillity. Do not then ſeek for 
the end of your labours, but be always pre- 


pared for it; that no weakneſs may be mingled 
with your regrets, nor prevent the ſacrifices 


that honour may require, 


TIL . then however, and this advice 
concerns your happineſs, till the very mo- 


ment when you ſhall be obliged to give up 


the management of public affairs, divert 
your attention, if poſſible, from the vices and 
errors of men; to the end, that nothing 

2 WO may 
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indifference on the events that may have 
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may leſſen that love of humanity, which 
is to keep up your courage; and if your 


heart deſponds at the fight of the ſuccefles 


of malice, and feels the approaches of in- 
difference, ſummon all your fortitude to 
enable you to conquer it: deſcend into 
yourſelves, and if you find ſome virtues 
there, remember that nature has diſperſed 


throughout the world a great many men, 
who are equal to you, and whom it is ho- 


nourable for you to ſerve. 


As for me, who ſhall hereafter view the 
intrigues of the great paſſions only at a 


_ diſtance, without being any longer obliged 


to wreſtle with them; who ſhall only in- 
dulge ſome recollections, the traces of which 
will, perhaps, grow fainter every day; 


henceforth, entirely abſorbed by my own 


feelings, my vows ſhall be for thechappineſs 


of France ; and truſting my reputation to 


time, and to the remembrance that may 
remain of me, if I ſometimes direct my 
looks to the great theatre that I have quit- 
ted, it will be, I hope, without vexation or 
jealouſly ; and forbearing, more eſpecially, 
to be . L shall not forget, that if ] 


have 


”" INT RKODVCTIiOoN.-.: en 


have had my cares, I likewiſe have met with 
great rewards, They proceed from you, 
O! noble and exalted minds, whoſe appro- 
bation has ſo often been my conſolation ; 
they proceed from you, O! ſenſible nation; 
from you, more eſpecially, O ! inhabitants 
of the provinces, who have perhaps taken 
notice, that I was more afraid of hearing 
your fugitive lamentations, than the obſtre- 
perous clamours of the greedy inhabitants 
of the capital. Let thoſe who may ſucceed 
me, place their happineſs 1 in the honours of 
the Court, and in the various advantages 
that influence or power beſtow ; I ſhall not 
_envy them! I much doubt, whether they 
will feel a ſatisfaction equal to that which 
I experience in the enjoyment of the favour _ 
of a great people, whom I truly love, 
whom I am certain I have not deceived, 
and whoſe eſteem 1s, at once, a favour, 
and an act of Juice, 
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'Treatiſe on the Adminiſtration _ 
oF THR 


CHAP. I. 


| EXPLANATION OF ALL THE TAXES LAID ON 
THE NATION, 


T ET no one be ſurpriſed if I direct my 
firſt views towards the extent of the 
taxes paid by the nation; that knowledge 
is intereſting both to the ſtateſman, and 
to the man of feeling; however, nobody 
ever thought of acquiring it, or at leaſt, 
I have No where ſeen the traces of ſuch 
a re- 
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a reſearch: it will even be found, that 
the truth could only be come at by a 
| ſeries of diverſe refleQions, ſome of which 
have perhaps never been made. 


TE taxes paid by the people, infinite- 
ly exceed the revenue of the king: not 
only becauſe the net produce of the latter 
can only be eſtimated after deducting the 
expences of collection; but alſo, becauſe 
there are a great number of taxes levied for 
the private emolument of different counties, 
towns, corporations, hoſpitals, and cham- 
bers of commerce, of the clergy, and of 
| princes, and other nobles, who have 
mortgages upon the king” 8 demeſnes. 


17 would, however, be going too far 
to take the totality of theſe diverſe col- 
Actions as the repreſentation of the nati- 
_ onal taxes, becauſe a part of theſe iden- 
cal collections, is only the reimburſement 
of 8a real value ſupplied by the King, 


Taz fois of ſalt, and of tobacco, MI 
ons advances and expences for the purchaſe, 
the carriage, and the preparation of theſe 


com- 


* 
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commodities; and all the inhabitants of 


France would have been liable to theſe 


expences, in proportion to their conſump- 
tion, even though the ſale of theſe ar- 


ticles had not been veſted excluſively in 


the hands of government. 


THE name N tax therefore, muſt be 


given only to the dearneſs of thoſe com- 
modities reſulting from the fiſcal Privi- 
lege exerciſed by the ſovereign. 


I was even of opinion that, in order 
to be perfectly exact, the profit which 


the traders would have made on the con- 
ſumers, had the fale of ſalt and tobacco 


been free, ſhould have been taken into 
. conſideration; and it is likewiſe import- 
ant to fix the attention on the indirect 


contribution which proceeds from ſmug- 


Sling. 


Turns are ſtill many other remarks ” 
to be made, 1n our reſearches into the 


extent of the public burthens. The great- 
eſt part of the expence of collection, IS 
either blended with the tax itſelf, or 


Com- 
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compoſes an additional part of it: but 
there-are ſome of theſe expences, how- 
ever, which are paid by the royal exche- 
quer, and which conſtitute a part of its 
out-goings: ſo that it is not poſſible to 
attain to a juſt reſult, even by an uniform 
and general galculation. 


Tus is not all: among the various re- 
venues of the king, there are ſome, the 
expences of the collection of which, 
though paid by the inhabitants of France, 
muſt not be conſidered as an addition to the 
taxes; ſuch, to give only one example, is 
the expence of the poſt- office, for the 
greateſt part of that expence would ſub- 


ſiſt, even though the king was to make 


no profit upon the poſtage of letters; 
it is proper likewiſe to conſider the gene- 
ral expences of adminiſtration, they being 
the neceſſary means of performing a pub- 
lic ſervice of great utility in the ſame point 
: of view. I ſhall not enlarge any farther 
on theſe preliminary reflections, becauſe I | 
ſhall have occaſion to re-trace them in the 
explanation which I am about to pive, 
of the general ſtatement of the taxes paid 
Jo by 
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by the people. I have Wn to unite 
e*Mider one 


all impoſts of a ſimilar nature 
head; though many of them are diſper- 
ſed under diverſe branches of collection; 


from this method, there will reſult another 


ſpecies of very uſeful information. 


I Must farther add, that this vaſt ſtate- 


ment not being the ſame as the account 
given in to the king, „a ſimple expoſi- 
« tion of the receipts at the royal exche- 


* quer,“ but rather a general notion, the 


deſign of which is entirely different, I have 


not been reſtrained by the fear of not being 
always preciſe, as many objects are not fuſ- 


ceptible of it. 


TAXES PAID BY THE PEOPLE. 


„Fun two twentieths, and twenty 
. Wag cent. on the firſt ; taxes which fall al- 
moſt entirely on the net revenue of the 
landed Yo and amount to fifty fix 

mil- 
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millions fobr hundred thouſand livres, from 
which deducting about one million four 
hundred thouſand livres for the abatements 
and diſcharges granted yearly on an aver- 
age, there will remain to carry forward, to 
the ſtatement of the taxes 55,000,000 hvres, 


Tus twentieths of the foreign clergy 
ſhall be compriſed in the general impoſts 


laid on the clergy of the kingdom, which 
article will be found hereafter. 


mm T HE third cwentiech was impoled in 
the month of July 1782, to laſt until the 
ziſt of December of the third year after the 
ſigning of the definitive treaty of peace. 
That tax, on account of the exemptions 
mentioned in the edict, of the deductions 
in thoſe counties that have compounded | 
tor it, and of the abatement which ſome | 
people obtain, muſt only be rated at 
2 21,500, ,000 livres. 


3. Tu land- tax in ſome counties, is 
laid only on the landed property liable to that 
tax, and the proportion is determined by 
2 terrier; but in the greateſt part of the 
2 Ein. 
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kingdom, the land-tax has regard to the 


condition of perſons; and then the aſſeſſ- 


ment 18 made accor ding to a conjectural 


proportion either of the fortunes of the yeo- 
men, or of the produce of the lands, 
which they hold under leaſe; and the 
nobles who keep their lands in their own 
hands have only a right to ſome limited 


exemptions. 


Tun total of the land- tax, which im- 
poſt in ſome counties has a different de- 
nomination, amounts to about ninety- five 
millions including the poundage of the. col- 
lectors, wherever that poundage 18 added 
to the capital ſum demanded. 


THE land-tax which 1s aid by ſome 
towns that have compounded for it, by the 
produce of ſome duty on merchandiſe, on its 
entrance into them, is not included in the 
above ſum: it would be a double ſtatement, 
becauſe hereafter will be ſeen, an article, 
compoled of all the duties levied by the 


towns. 
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ſtatement of the genera 


counties in which the land- tax is not real, 
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Ir is proper to dedut from the ſaid 


ſum of ninety-five millions, the diverſe 
diminutions granted on this tax, through- 


out the kingdom, and which amount year- 


Iy, on an average, to near 4,060,000; 


THERE remains mM carried to the 
taxes, 91,000,000. 


Wr have not included in this article; 


that part of the land-tax which is laid in 
ſome counties to pay the expences of the 


highways : becauſe, the contributions paid 


buy the people either in money, or ma- 

| terials, for making new and keeping the old 
highways 1 in order throughout the kingdom, 
1s made a ſeparate article. 


4. Tur capitation; this tax is laid on 


the fortunes of the nobles as well as of the 
yeomen, and amounts after deduction is 
made of the diſcharges, or abate ments 
granted to the contributaries to about 


41, 500, ooo livres. 
Tux capitation of the yeomen, in all the 


fx 
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is aſſeſſed in a proportion of ſo much 
per livre, on the aſſeſſment of that tax. 


5. THE local impoſts of the counties 
of election, and which are ſometimes ap- 


propriated to the maintenance of the preſ- 
byteries, and ſometimes to other expences 
of particular utility to the country corpo- 
rations, or to ſome particular diſtricts, 


about | 23, oo, ooo 


6. Tux collections leaſed out, or under 
the adminiſtration of the Farmers-General, 
and which ariſe from the produce of the 
excluſive ſale of ſalt, and tobacco; from 
the cuſtom-houſe duties on exportation, 


and from the counties where the five great 


farms are eſtabliſhed; from the duties 
received in the weſtern demeſnes for the 
importation of the produce of the French 


Weſt India iſlands; and laſtly, from the 


duties paid at the entrance of Paris, and 


within its diſtrict. All theſe collections 


united, including the laſt tax of a penny 
on twenty, and ſome duties eſtabliſhed in 


the month of Auguſt 1781, may be eſti- 
L mated 
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mated to amount at this time, to the ſum 
of 186 millions, or thereabout. 


Tuts intire ſum, however, muſt not be 
carried to the ſtatement of the taxes paid 
by the people; it is proper to deduQ 
from it, in the firſt place, the advances 
made yearly by the Farmers-General, for 
the firſt coft of the ſalt, from the ocean, 
or from the Mediterranean, and for the 
expences of preparing it for uſe, in the 


 falt refineries; for the purchaſe and manu- 


facturing of tobacco, and for the expences 

of tranſporting theſe commodites to the dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, where they 
are conſumed. 85 1 


Ir is eaſy to comprehend, that theſe 
diverſe, advances repreſent a real value; ſo 
that part of the produce which contri- 
butes to reimburſe expences to the ſame 
amount, cannot be conſidered as an im- 
poſt. I fhall eſtimate the total of the 
advances, . which I have juſt now ſpoken 
of, at about 16 millions, on an average 
for a number of years, ſome of which have 
been in a time of war. 
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Ix ſhort, as I,only propoſe for the pre- 

ſent, to fix the ſum total of the taxes paid 
by the inhabitants of France, it 1s proper 
to deduct from the collections made by >» 
the Farmers-General, their profit on the 
ſale of the ſalt, fold to the Swiſs, to the. 
Valaſians, to the Republic of Geneva, to the * 
county of Avignon, and to ſome neigh- 
bouring principalities on the Rhine. A 
certain quantity of tobacco belonging 
to the Farmers-General, and bought by 
them at a moderate price, is like wiſe ex- 
ported to foreign parts, in the common 
courſe of trade, however it brings in but a 
{mall profit to the Farmers. 
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I SHALL eſtimate the two objects of 
gain, which I have juſt now mentioned, 
at about two millions; and as the pro- 

fit made by trading with foreigners, is 

paid by them, it is juſt to deduct it from 
the produce of the general farm, before 
we carry that produce to the general ac- 
count of the taxes paid in France. 
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AxorHER obſervation occurs. 1 et us ſup- 
pole the commerce of ſalt and tobacco per- 
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fectly free; there would be merchants, who 
vuvould ſend for theſe commodities either from 
the ſalt marſhes, or from foreign parts: others, 
would ſuperintend the manufactures of to- 
bacco, and theſe merchants, in the ſales 
which they would make to the retailers, 
would neceſſarily raiſe the price of that 
commodity high enough to recover the 
intereſt of their advances, and to ſecure 
to themſelves that profit which every kind 
of undertaking requires, _ Laſtly, this open 
commerce would ſometimes be clogged 
with ſpeculation, engroflements and mono- 
plies of commodities, the ſucceſs of which 
operations would create an additional expence 
to the conſumers. One might even be in- 
duced, at firſt ſight, to eſtimate at a very 
high rate, theſe united profits ; the Farmers 
General ſell tobacco and falt to the amount 
of one hundred and twenty millions ; 
could it be poſſible to determine what 
profits would be made on ſuch an extenſive 
branch of, trade, by the merchants who 
5 might carry it on. | 


Bur it 0 be red; that the great 


amount of thoſe ales, proceeds from the 
high 
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high prices which reſult from the excluſive 
privilege, in other words, from the tax 
modified under that form; and if that 
branch of commerce was free and liber- 


ated from all taxes whatever, the capital 


ſtock neceſſary to carry it on would be 
moderate, ſince that capital would be pro- 
portioned to the annual expences of pur- 
chaſe, manufacture and tranſport ; and we 
have juſt now ſeen, that theſe expences 


made an object of only ſixteen millions ta 


the Farmers- General. 


B this as it may, ſince the free trade of 


falt and tobacco would yield ſome profits to 
the ſpeculators, andemploy a certain ſum, the 
intereſt of which muſt be paid by the con- 


ſumers, it is juſt to take this into conſider- 
ation, in a calculation whaſe object is to 
aſcertain the extent of the taxes paid by 


the people; for what can properly be called 


a tax on ſalt and tobacco, is only that part 
of the real price of theſe commodities which 
ſurpaſſes the rate at which each conſumer 
could furniſh himſelf, if that branch of 


trade was no longer ſubjected, either to. the 


excluſive privilege of the general Farm, or 
— * to 
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to any duty. I ſhall then eſtimate the pro- 
fit of the merchants at about two mil- 
lions, according to the hypotheſis which I 
have juſt now laid down. 


Is we now ſum up thoſe three articles to 
be deducted, the firſt of ſixteen millions and 
the ſecond and third of two millions each, 


they amount in all, to twenty millions, 
which ſum muſt be ſubſtracted from the 


hundred and eighty-fix millions collected by 
the general Farm: there will then remain 
to carry to the ſtatement of the taxes paid by 
5 people, N 166,000,000 


1 obſerve that beſides the pro- 
fits made by the general farm on ſalt and 
tobacco, the retailers have a profit which I 
do not reckon among the taxes paid by the 


people. The reaſon of it is obvious; that 


profit would exiſt under another form, even 
though the trade of ſalt and tobacco was 


made free; for a certain number of retail 
venders would be wanted every where for 


the conveniency of the people, who would 


make a profit nearly equal to the advan- 


tages which are now granted to thoſe known 
| under 
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under the name of huckſters of ſalt, and 
retailers of tobacco. | 


VIE THE collections of the general ad- 


miniſtration conſiſt chiefly of the excife- 


duties on liquors, and the ſame mode of 


taxation extends likewiſe to ſome other con- 
ſumptions, under the name of reſerved 
duties, or of inſpectors of the ſhambles 
The general adminiſtration is likewiſe charg- 
ed with the collection of the duties laid on 
wrought gold and ſilver, and on the manu- 
facturing of iron, leather, playing- cards, pa- 
per, ſtarch, &c. The produce of the total- 
lity of thoſe duties, depending partly on the 
extent of the crops of the vineyards, is 
ſuſceptible of great variations. The great- 
er, or leſs rigour with which the revenue 
officers are authorized to act, has hkewiſe 
a {ſenſible influence on the produce of the 
collections. I eſtimate the total produce of 
the general adminiſtration, including the 
laſt penny on twenty, and in the preſent 
ſtate of things, at from fifty-one to fifty- 
two millions, medium 51,500,000 livres. 
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BEs IDEs this, the general adminiſtration 
collects about eight millions, for duties of 


the ſame kind with thoſe which have been 
Juſt now mentioned, but which have been 


compounded for by a fixed ſum; and as 


theſe compoſitions are paid by towns, or 


counties, with the money proceeding from 


the land-tax, or other taxes compriſed in 
the general ſtatement of which we here 
| preſent the out-lines, they would be dou- 
ble ſtated, if we were to carry them to 
account a ſecond time, under the title of 
collections of the general adminiſtration. 


Tur general Farm, and the adminiſtra- 
tion of the royal demeſnes are likewiſe 


charged with the collection of ſome duties 
compounded for, but of little importance, 


and the ſame obſervation may be applied 


to them. It is theſe differerent combina- 


tions, and a great many others, which ren- 
der, both the work in general which I have 


undertaken, and the great pains which I. 
have been at to preſent an orderly explica- 
tion of them, extremely difficult. 


8. THE 
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8. Tux collections intruſted to the adminiſ- 


ration of the royal demeſnes confiſt chiefly ; 
of the duties on ſtamps, on regiſtering all 


public acts, and on mortgage deeds ; of the 
duty of the hundredth penny on the ſale of 
real eſtates, of the peculiar tax on the pur- 


chaſe of loxdſhips by yeomen, (a tax known 


under the name of free-manor ;) of the du- 


ties on real eſtates ſold to corporations, that 


cannot ſell them again; of toll-duties be- 
longing to the king, &c. In ſhort, the 


ſame adminiſtration collects likewiſe, the 


produce of the ſale of timbers belonging to 


the ſovereign, the revenue of his other 
landed demeſnes, and the caſual duties pay- 


able on the alineation of lands, that are 
held in fee of his manors. Theſe diverſe 
collections, including the laſt penny on 


twenty, and excluſive of ſome little duties 
compounded for, mull amount at this time, 
to 52, or 5 3,000,000 
Bur we muſt not reckon among the 
taxes paid by the people, neither the pro- 
duce of the timbers, nor the revenue of the 
real domains, nor even the quit-rents, and 
Caſual manor-duties, becauſe they are not 


taxes, 
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18 THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


taxes, but duties ſimilar to thoſe that the 


different lords of manors collect throughout 
the n all theſe objects amount to 
11 or 12,000,000 


THERE remains to carry to the general 


ſtatement of taxes 41, 00, odo 


9. Tux little particular Farm which 
collects in the markets of Seaux and Poiſſy, 
the duties impoſed on the cattle: deſtined 

for the conſumption of Paris; the produce 


of which, including the penny on twenty, 


amounts to about | 1,1 oo, ooo livres. 


10. Tux revenue which the king draws. 
from the poſt-office, amounts, at preſent to 
ten millions, three hundred thauſand livres, 
and that is the ſum which I ſhall carry to 


the general ſtatement of the taxes, viz. 


10,300,000 livres, 


Tux receipts however, amount to a great 
deal more; and though, in the Farms and 


adminiſtrations of which I have juſt now 
given an account, I have, with great pro- 
P taken the whole produce (after de- 

ducting 
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ducting the value of ſalt and tobacco) as the 
real taxes on the people; yet I think it 
right to make an exception for the Farm of 
the poſt-office, becauſe all the expences 
occaſioned by that adminiſtration, even thoſe 
of the ſalaries of the directors and clerks, 
would be juſt the ſame, though the king 
ſhould draw no profit from that eſtabliſh- 
ment; and this charge would, in that caſe, 
be the price of the poſtage of letters. How- 
ever, the principle which I have juſt now 
eſtabliſhed would be {ſuſceptible of ſome 
modification, if too great profits were grant- 
ed to the farmers, or adminiſtrators, and if, 
as formerly was the caſe, certain drawbacks 


and penſions were granted on theſe profits 
to perſons in favour, becauſe ſuch ſacrifices 


made by the farmers bear no relation what- 
ever, to what 1s required for an exact, intel- 


ligent and faithful diſcharge of the duties 
of the office. 


11. Tux farm of the public ſtages brings 
in, according to the leaſe made in 1782 


15100. ,000 livres. 
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THE reaſons that have been given in the 


preceeding articles, induce me, in the ſame 


manner, to carry only the price of the leaſe, 


to the ſtatement of the taxes paid by the 
people; becauſe, ſuppoſing this leaſe to be 


made according to its real yalue, the ex- 


pences of management, and the profits of 
the farmers would be but the equivalent of 
the expences, which are the conſequences, 


of a ſervice of general utility. 


12. THE profits on the coinage of money 


amount to about Zoo, ooo livres. 


WE do not add thereto, the expences of 
management, though the compenſation of 
thoſe expences is found in the value given 


to the ſpecie, and by that means falls on 


the people; but the coinage of money be- 
ing a public act, that cannot be diſpenſed 
with, the expence would be the ſame, even, 


though the king was to give up all the profit 


he derives from it, 


13. Tux revenue produced by the admi- 
niſtration ofthe gun-powder mills amounts 
to about $09,000 livres. 


Tur 


£1) 
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THz. produce of the ſales, nor the effec- 


tive collections of this adminiſtration muſt 
not, in this caſe, be carried to the ſtatement 
of the taxes paid by the people, becauſe that 
part of theſe collections, which ſurpaſſes the 
profit of the king, is a reimburſement of 


the price of the materials, of the expences 


of manufacture, and of carriage. The 
poundage granted to the directors, WhO 


have Jointly made only an advance of a 


million, is now ſo moderate, that we may 
look on that reward as being under what 
would be gained by private manufaQurers, 
if that branch of trade was thrown open. 


14. THE groſs amount of the royal and 
other little lotteries, including the four per 
cent retained by the office-keepers, amounts 


to between eleven and twelve millions“, viz. 
II, 509,000 livres. 


* This article is only eſtimated at ſeven millions in 


the account given into the king, becauſe the overplus 
was conſumed by the allowances to the office- keepers, 
the general expences, and the indemnities or charges 
granted on the produce of the lottery : and, beſides 
theſe produces have augmented a little, fince the puþ- 
lication of the account given in to the king. 
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IT may be obſerved, that it 1s not the 


king's profit alone, that I reckon among the 
taxes paid by the people, but the total ſum 
of the collections without any deduction of 
expences;. for certainly thoſe expences are 


not in this caſe, the recompenſe of an in- 


diſpenſable, * ſervice. 


* might perhaps be objected. that the 


produce of the lottery ſhould not be ranked 
among the impoſts, becauſe it is the reſult 
of an entirely voluntary gambling: but to- 
bacco which conſtitutes a part of the king's 
revenues is likewiſe an expence of caprice, 


as well as many other ſuperfluities that are 


| alſo taxed: in ſhort, the duty on play- 
ing cards, which conſtitutes a part of the 


collection of the general adminiſtration, is 


ſtill nearer allied to the revenue proceeding 2 
from the lottery. 


15. THE collections made by the general 
receiver of the caſual revenues, conſiſt of 
the duties 1mpoſed on the exchange of of— 
fices; of the duties on admiſſion into cor- 
porations of merchants, or on being made 
free of a company; theſe colle&ions muſt 
| | be 
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be e! yearly, at about 


5,500,000 liyvxes. 


Tk redemption of the tax of the hun- 
dreth penny, which will end at the cloſe of 
1788, ſhall be ſtated as an anticipation in the 
chapter, on the public expences. 


16. Tar marc For is ſtill another duty cot 
lected on the mutation of offices, and beſides, 


it is demanded for all warrants, conceſſions, 


privileges, and other grants of favour 
which require the ſeal of the chancellor's 


office. This contribution muſt now a- 


mount to, about 1,700, ooo livres. 


17. TuzE duties on articles of general 
conſumption, leaſed out, or allowed to be 
adminiſtered by the counties, wherein there 


is a yearly aſſembly of the ſtates; ſuch as 
the farm of the duties in Britanny ; the 
farm of the equivalent in Languedoc, the 
additional duty on falt in the Maconnais, 


Burgundy, and a ſmall part of Languedoc; 
the duties eſtabiſhed on conſumption by the 
States of Flanders, Artois, Cambreſis and 


Maconnais; and the toll- duties on the 
 ſaoune 
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ſaoune in Burgundy, produce all together 
from ten to eleven millions, medium 
CS 10,500,000 livres. 


18. Tux private contributions of the 


n 
clergy of the kingdom, according to the 5 
explanation which ſhall be given of them, 
in a ſucceeding chapter amount to about 1 
N 11,000,000. 8 
| 19. Tux Occtrois, (patent privileges) t. 
| Conſiſting chiefly of the duties payable at 
| 3 the entrance of diverſe towns in the king- 
Z dom, or of duties on the fale of ſome com- t 
| modities, (the collection of which duties is C 
1 for the benefit of theſe towns ; for the ſup- c 
| port of hoſpitals and chambers of commerce; l 
| and either to defray ſundry expences, to t 
1 _ diſcharge their debts, or to pay certain ſti- f 
* 


pulated compoſitions to the Exchequer) 
amount to about | 27,000,000. 


— A — 


| 

20. THE duties of exciſe at Verſailles, | 

collected by a ſpecial commiſſion, under the f 

inſpection of the governor of that town who 0 

makes the produce of theſe duties ſerve to 0 

pay ſundry expences relatiue to the king's 
ſer- 


* r <. "ROI — q—— — — — —— ———— ar ace; —— ————ů ns > Ig 17. 
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ſervice; this branch ofthe revenue amounts, 
believe, to about | 990,000 livres. 


21. TRE various taxes in Corſica bring in 


near 8 boo, ooo livres. 


22. THE tax impoſed on the houſes at 
Paris, for quartering the French and 
Swiſs guards, of which tax an account is 
given to the chiefs of theſe corps, amounts 


to about 300,000 livres. 


1 23. DrvxksE ſmall objects, fk as the 
tax paid to the Eaſt India Company, the 


compoſition agreed on, with the plate glaſs 
company, of one hundred and fifty thouſand 
livres, in lieu of the tax eſtabliſhed in 1781, 
the duties on the ſtamping of ſtuffs, thoſe 
from the refineries in Paris, Lyons and 
Trevoux, the ſeal duties belonging to the 
| keeper of the ſeal of France, thoſe of the 

ſtamps on receipts recently re-eſtabliſhed in 


favour of the comptroller general of the 
finances, the tax known in Paris under the 
denomination of the tax for lighting and 


cleanſing the ſtreets, for which the newly 


built houſes have compounded:; the duties 
Vo. I. — for 
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for the emolument of the corporation of 
merchants in Paris, thoſe on hackiiey- 
coaches, water-carriers, &c. amount col: 
lectively, to about  2,500,000hivres, 


24. Casvar duties on the exchange of 
offices, exciſe, ſtamp and toll-duties -levied 
by the princes of the blood, in right of 
appenage, conceſſions, or - compromiſes, 
and the duties mortgaged to divers lords, 
amount to between two and three millions, 
medium, 2,500,000 livres. 


25. PERSONAL labour, or contributions 
required for the making and maintaining 


the wee about e millions. 


Pas" bay parte of the kingdom in 
which the public roads are repaired, with 
the money produced either by the general 
taxes, or by local contributions, are Langue- 


doc, Provence, Flanders, Artois, Cam- 


breſis, Maconnois, Bugey, Breſſe, and the 
country of Gex, a great part of Normandy, 
the Limouſin, Angoumois, the north-rid- 
ing of Guyenne and Berry: but in many 


other counties a great number of pariſhes 
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make uſe of the option which is given 
them of paying a certain ſum inſtead- of 
ſervitude ;' it is by caſting up theſe diverſe 
impoſts, and by eſtimating on a moderate 
valuation the perſonal labour eſtabliſhed in 
the other generalities, that I have rated the 
actual contributions of the inhabitants of 


France, towards the making, keeping up, 


and MY the highways, at 


20,000,000 livres, 


| Tux highways of hh generality of "RE 5 


are not carried to this account, becauſe it 
is with money iſſued from the royal ex- 
chequer, that they are taken care of. 


206. Wr ruſt likewiſe conſider, as an 
addition to the taxes paid by the people, 
the expences of law ſuits, writs, and ſeiz- 
ures which fall on the contributors. It would 
be reaſonable, however, todivide theſeexpen- 
ces into two parts, whereof one is the conte- 
quenceof repreſſing ſmuggling and deceit, and 
the other is occaſioned by the contributors 
being unable to pay, through a partial aſ- 


teſment- of the taxes, or the ſeverity of the 


collectors. We cannot look on the value 
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of the merchandize ſeized from the ſmug. 


glers as an addition to the taxes, becauſe 
that ſeiſure is the puniſhment, more or leſs 


rigourous, of an unlawful commerce; but 


we muſt view in a very different light, the 


ſeverities which are the conſequences of the 


defaults of payment of the land- tax, poll - tax 
and twentieth pennies, of a part of the 
exciſe duties, and of the tax on ſalt in the 
counties, where the people are obliged to 
take from the king's magazines, a certain 
fixed or determined quantity. Theſe ex- 
pences are not ſo conſiderable at preſent, a 
they were formerly, in proportion to the 
totality of taxes; however, it is difficult to 
calculate the injuries ſuſtained by the con- 


tributors, from the inſtantaneous ſeiſure of 


their moveables, or of their incomes; from 
the judiciary ſales which ſometimes follow 
that ſeiſure; the expences they incur in 
defending themſelves, and diverſe obſcure 
vexations: it is conſequently without any 
poſitive knowledge, and only to prevent 
gueſſing too widely diſtant from the truth, 
that T ſhall eſtimate this article at ſeven or 
eight millions, medium 7,500,000 livres. 


Tas 
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Tux new duties of the twentieth-penny 
per livre, and the impoſts of a third twen- 


tieth muſt occaſion ſome augmentations z 


one among the many other fatal conſequen- 
ces of the increaſe of taxes, is to render the 
collections more difficult, and ſeverities more 
* or 


1 


27. Wu have Rill to rank amang He 


taxes impoſed on the people, their being 
obliged to caſt lots for the militia ; but that 
is a pecuniary charge upon thoſe only, who 
being choſen by lot, pay other men to go 
in their ſtead ; I ſhall not endeavour to eſti- 
mate this expence, becauſe the calculation 
would be only a partial repreſentation of 


the value at which different opinions might 
rate the general obligation which the people 
are under to caſt lots for that ſervice there- 
e to be referred. 


25 Tax militia in Pane conſiſts of ſixty 
thouſand men, and they are enliſted for ſix 
years: thus every year, ten thouſand men 
become militia men, by the effect of 
chance. All the yeomen in the kingdom 
wore five feet five inches high, and from 
AY = the 
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the age af: ſixteen to forty,” participate 
in this dreadful lottery, unleſs they are 
_ exempted from it by ſome privileges an- 
nexed to their profeſſion, or to their place 
of abode: the inhabitants on the coaſts, 
being regiſtered for the ſea ſervice, are not 
compriſed among thoſe deſtined for the 
militia, 

28. Wz muſt likewiſe notice, as a bur- 
then difficult to appreciate, the quarter- 
ing of ſoldiers on the road, when they ſhift 
their gariiſons, and in the garriſon towns, 
where for want of barracks, they are quar- 
tered upon the inhabitants, who are ob- 
liged moreover, to find them fire, light, bed 
linen, and ſalt; therefore, to be referred. 


29. A GREAT quantity of falt, tobacco, 
and other commodities are clandeſtinely 
brought into the kingdom by ſmugglers : 

the ſale of them without doubt, takes 
place only, in conſideration of the mode- 
rate profit which ſatisfies the ſmugglers: 
but the price of the bargains made with 
them is nevertheleſs proportionate to the 
riſks, A Bak from that kind of trade. 
For 
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For PRE if the ſmugglers give for 
thirty... pence, that which the Farmers 


General ſell, for fixty, it is nevertheleſs 


true, that at the ſame. time, they receive 
thirty pence, for what. is only worth ten; 
and that overplus is an additional charge, 
the cauſe of which muſt, be aſcribed to 
the taxes laid on ſalt, tobacco, and other 
commodities, This indirect public bur- 
then is very conſiderable; but. we muſt 
take notice, that as it is our object to 
obtain the knowledge of. the amount of 
the tazes paid by the totality of the people, 
we may ſcxuple to reckon among theſe 
taxes, the riſings in the price of falt and 
tobacco, which turn to the adyantage of 

a part of the kingdom, and to the diſ- 
advantage of the other: ſuch are the ef- 
fects of ſmuggling carried on betwixt 
counties that are privileged, and thoſe 
that are not. We ought then to calcu- 
late only the conſequence of that which 
is carried on by foreigners, if we deſire 
to make an article of it, in the ſtatement 
of the taxes paid by the people. How- 
ever, this article ought not to be valued 
very high, if it is conſidered, that the 
| M4 greateſt 
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vieatoſt: part f the counties, or ſea- port 
towns of France that are ſituated on the 
frontiers, enjoy divers immunities, ſo that 
25 Wende tene r ehe Wee 
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by that means Wait his geatelt part 
of the profit which | refules TOW theſe 
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: F 6bſervations are, in their err 


nature difficult to be conceived, but it᷑ is not 
leſs true, that ſmuggling conſidered- with 
reſpect to its effects on the public revenue, 
or of its indirect influence on the aug- 


mentation of the general taxes, ere by 
WS ANAL ideas, Maas Fats 

- I SHALL not undertake e mike an exact 
calculation of this article; there fore, it 
b ſtand both wy 20 . een 
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Tur AkKIx 3 of POTTY J have 


given an "explanation, will be recapitulat- 


ed in the ſtate ment that follows. And it 


will be found, that the totality of the 
contributions paid by the people in France, 


e&xclulive of the obligation tò ſerve, or to 
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pay for the militia, the quartering of ſol- 
diers, and the indirect tax that proceeds 
from ſmuggling, amounts to the ſum of 
Ls «Pea 
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IN bre to bred as near as poſ- 
fible, to the moſt perfect exactitude, we 
ought now to make an eſtimate of that 
part of theſe impoſts, which is borne either 
by the foreigners, Who import merch- 
andize from France; or by thoſe, who, 
expend their money in the kingdom. 
The firſt of theſe two objects is not con- 
ſiderable: the national manufactures, that 
compoſe the moſt extenſive articles of ex- | 
portation are liable to no duty, if we ex- 4 
cept ſome millinary goods : the exporta- 1 
tion of the produce of our Weſt India 4 
Iſlands enjoys the ſame exemptions; but > 
that produce on its being landed in France 
has paid the import duty, called, the 
cuſtoms of the occidental demeſne: and 
laſtly, wine is ſubject to ſome taxes, both 
on the making of it, and on its exparta- 
tion; it is not quite ſufficient to men- 1 
tion theſe various duties, we ought alſo Wo 
to determine what part of them is paid i 
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; by foreigners, and what part is taken out 
of the profits of cultivation, and of the 
, ternal tree of the kingdom, 


the 2 travellers in France are liable 
to no direct tax, but they pay a part of 
the duties laid on the objects of con- 
ſumption, excepting the free entrance of 
of what belongs to thoſe inveſted with a 
public character. All theſe. obſeryations 
will, no doubt, ſhew how difficult it 
would be to ſet a ſufficiently correct va- 
luation on theſe laſt articles, I do not 
think, however, they would amount to 
more than ten millions of livres, but 1 
ſhall _ note i in; this Pn ad referendum. 
Ann de at boy 118 may 
fois to balance thoſe that are placed un- 
der the ſame undefined denomination, in 
thie ſtatement. of the taxes. „ A 
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I. Two twentieths al : | 


2. Third twentieth 
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5. Local impoſts - 
6. The general farms 
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7 The general admin iftritsen 


5 for the king - 
8. The adminiſtration 


royal demeſnes 


= os $09,000 


of the 


— 555 $600,008 


9. The leaſes of Sceaux and 1 


Fei ß 


10. Adminiſtration of the poſt 


office — 


- 10,300,000 


11, Leaſe of the c public ſtages, 


F, w_ | * 
14. The wmint 


1,3, 100, ooo 
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13. Adminiſtration of the pow- 
der mills for the king 5 $00,000 
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LIVRES. 


Brought over 494,800, oo0 
15. Caſual revenue 5,700, oo 
16. Duties on the exchange of 
J 1,700,000 
27. Duties collected in the pro- LE 
See Vvinces, in which there 
is an yearly aſſembly o ß 
_ "colieip eſtates _ = . = 19,500,000 
18. The cler $4,990,000 


19. The grants of towns, fly 
pitals and chambers of. 


00 commerce 27,000,000 
20. „Excite duties at Verſailles 9, ooo, ooo 
21. Taxes. of Corſica, . =  ; 6,900,000 


22. Ts collected for. the a 5 : 
fit of the regiments of — 
French and Swiſs guards 309,009 
23. Sundry ſmall objects - 2, 500, oo0 
24. Duties collected by the 1 
. Princes, or by the mort- 
gagees of the ae s de- SE 
"Tos = . 2, 500, ooo 
2 5˙ Servitudes on the highways T7 | 
or impoſts in their 
ſtead | 8 — 20 ,000,000 


= Hh £ $77,500,000 
MS 1 Brought 
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| RR LIVRES. 
Brought over $77,500,000 
Seizures, attachments, &c. 7,500,000 
Militia -— .''-,” = * ad referendum 
Quartering of ſoldiers ditto 
Indire& tax proceeding 
from ſmuggling - ' «ditto 
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GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON THE EXTENT Of 
pt THE TAXES. | 


J HAVE now preſented the ftatement of 


the taxes paid by the people; and I 


£ have ſhewn, that excluſive of the quarter- 
ing of ſoldiers, of the obligation to caſt 
lots for the militia, and of the ſea ſer- 


vice, theſe taxes amount to 58 5,900,000; 


' INDIFFERENT men, and mere politici- 
ans, will only perceive, in this immenſity 


of impoſts, the great reſources of France. 


No doubt; ſuch an inference may be drawn 
from it; but I could wiſh that the firſt 


| ideas and ſentiments it occaſions, weredi- 
rected to another conſideration. I could 


with that the adminiſtration of the fin- 


ances did not only fee in that ſtatement, 


the political power of the monarch, but 
that 
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that it could alſo perceive with heart- 
felt ſorrow, the frightful extent of the ſelf- 
denials that are required from the people: 
I could wiſh that it might be inſpired 
with pity, by caſting a look at the un- 


happy inhabitants of the country, and 


that giving way to a beneficent emotion 
it might conſider, the immenſity of the 
public charges, as a noble and wide field 
for the continual exerciſe of the wiſdom and 
beneficence of the ſovereign. 


Ir is in vain that we endeavour to di- 


vert our thoughts from the enormity of 
the taxes: it is in vain that we liſten to 


the hints of that claſs of men, who have 
connected the intereſt of ſelf- love, and of 
their fortunes, with the extent of the col- 


lections, and their revenue knowledge; it 


is in vain that we ſeek, for an apology 
for our own adminiſtration, in the exceſſive 
taxes paid by the ſubjects of other countries. 


IT is in vain that we attend with com- 


placency to the dangerous diſcourſes of 


thoſe, who by a ſubtile and indifferent 
mode of reaſoning, endeavour to raife 


doubts 
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doubts upon the moſt common ideas of 
what is uſeful or hurtful to the public 
concerns. There are ſome truths, which 
always riſe ſuperior to the attacks of the 
errors and paſſions of men: let us endea- 
vour to defend theſe truths, and let us 
not be afraid to range them! in oppoſition to 
| their enemies, | 


Tas taxes are very well paid, ſay the 
principal officers of the revenue occafionally, 
when they are conſulted; and this expreſſion 
means only, that the ſpecie is in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, by the time that they are to pay 
it again into the royal, exchequer. But if 
the poſſibility, or impoſſibility of the col- 
lections was to be the only limit to the 
augmentation of the taxes, then the mean- 
eſt collector, and the civil officers that 
enforce his collection, would become the 
guides of that adminiſtration, for they would 
have the firſt knowledge of the utmoſt 
extent ſuch augmentation could bear : but 
it is the ſituation in which the contri- 
butors remain, after having paid all the 
taxes, that ought to attract the attention 
of government, and this knowledge of their 
cir- 


1 
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_ circumſtances cannot be given by the re- 
venue officers; they are not even obliged 
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to give themſelves the leaſt concern about 
ut. 

THERE are other perſons, whoſe princi— | 9 
ples may be more dangerous than the ob- 9 
icure notions given by a few receivers 1 
of the taxes; for in theſe, at leaſt, we 'Y 
may diſcover the motives by which they / 
are intereſted in the greater extent of 'L 
the collections, and we are warned to be 1 
on our guard againſt them; but it is much i: 
more difficult to withſtand the impreſſion 1 
made by the declamations of thoſe pre- 1 

tended writers on the finances, who, from 1 
having reduced a few ideas to general 1 
principles, ſeem to have diſcovered a chain 1 
of connexions that vulgar minds cannot 1 
perceive. It is totally indifferent, ſay _ 4 
they, how great the taxes are; for in the JF 
analyſis we find, that it is no more than 1 
a diſpoſal of the property of ſome indivi- 1 
duals, which, being expended, turns to the 4 
advantage of the property of others; and 4 


provided theſe expences take place within 


the kingdom, every rung remains en- 
Vor. I. N tire 
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tire, the total ſum of enjoyments is the 
ſame, and the proſperity of the ſtate is 
not thereby diminiſhed. This ftrange doc- 
trine has its patrons; but how much 
ought we to miſtruſt thoſe propoſitions 
in which the principles of public order 
_ conſecrated by time, are attacked! We 
are ſometimes tempted to believe that 
theſe principles are deſerted and cannot be 


defended, becauſe the primary notions on 


which they are founded, are removed out 


of the reach of the memory of man; but 
even in that caſe, what ſeems to be only 
a ſimple prejudice, is rather an opinion ſo 


much ſtrengthened by the general voice, 
that we are tenacious of it, without reflec- 
tion, and without being prepared againſt 
the reaſonings and ſubtilties of the mind. 


Do thoſe then, who ſay, that the pro- 


"Jace of the taxes returns into other hands 
through the channel of the public ex- 
pences, flatter themſelves with the thought 


of having diſcovered a new idea? and has 
it ever been 1magined that any nation, or 


any other civil ſociety whatever, could ſub— 
Hiſt, if all impoſts upon the people, were ba- 
niſhed 


** 
fo” 


85 
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niſhed from the face of the earth? No 
doubt but it is becauſe the produce of the 
taxes paſſes through the other hands, by 
means of the ſovereign's expences, that we 
are enabled to renew thele levies every 
year; but theſe notions, as old as the cre- 
ation, and which the moſt limited minds, 
are capable of comprehending, make no 
alteration in the truth of the ideas, that 
every nation entertains on the ſubject of 
heavy taxes, neither do theſe notions pre- 
vent their immoderate extent being a pub- 
lic evil. 


War would thoſe men think, who 
propagate or give their ſupport to the _ 
_ propofition I have juſt now unveiled, and f 
Who by that means wiſh to perſuade us, 
that the functions of the adminiſtration of 
the finances, are very eafily diſcharged ; if 
{ome of their follow-citizens were to re- 
quire forcibly one half of their fortunes, 
and if, while they were complaining to 
every one, they were coolly anſwered, 
the money that has been taken from 
you, others will ſpend, the riches of the 
ſtate have ſuffered . no alteration, let us 
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alone, and do not be troubleſome witli 

your clamours? What a compariſon, they 
will ſay? For, here, you exhibit men to 
us, who without any legitimate right take 
away what does not belong to them, and 
in the other caſe, it is the ſovereign who 
levies by taxes, the ſubſidies which the — 
of tlie ſtate requires. 


Tnar which the good of the ſtate re- 
quires : here lies the queſtion, taxes that 
are proportioned to that public good of 
which the ſovereign is the judge and 

the guardian, are juſt; but when they ex 
cced that proportion, they ceale to be 
equitable : .. therefore, no other difference 
_ exiſts between private acts of uſurpa— 
tion, and thoſe of the ſovereign, but that 

the injuſtice of the firſt is connected with 
a ſimple idea, which every one may dif. 
tinguiſh, whilſt the other being joined 
with combinations the extent of which 
is as immenſe as it is complicated, no 
one can form a judgment of their injul- 
tice, otherwiſe than by conjectures. But 
the principles of juſtice are not changed 
it a monarchical ſtate, and the duties Of 
the 
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che chief magiſtrate are not the leſs real, 


becauſe he is the link of every political 


intereſt, and becauſe under that form of go- 


vernment, he alone determines the mealure 
of the ſacrifices of his ſubjects, becauſe 


| he alone can decide on the exigencies of 


the ſtate; becauſe he alone commands, 


and has the ſole power to enforce obe- 
dence ! 


TEsE reflections give birth to a truth, 


that ought to terrify the conſciences of 


ſovereigns; which is, that whilſt they 


leave to courts of judicature, the deciſion 
of the common diſputes that ariſe among 
their ſubjects, they remain ſole arbiters of 
the greateſt caſe, that can exiſt under the 
ſocial compact: of that which ſhould fix 
the bounds of the rights ang claims of 
the royal exchequer,. on the property of 


every member of ſociety; and that in or- 
der to be well acquainted with this caſe 


in all its parts, and to be able to give 
judgment upon 1 not only an honeſt | 
heart, but likewiſe cloſe ſtudy and great 
knowledge are neceflary. In fact, if the 


zacrifices which the ſovereign requires of 
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his people become unjuſt; the moment 
they are unneceſſary for the good of the 
ſtate, how much attention does not that 
important conſideration demand! He ought 
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to have inveſtigated every corrupt prac- 
tice, and to have eſtimated every public 


expence, before he can ſay with certainty: 


this new tax which they propoſe to me 


48 an addition to the public burthens, 
is an act of government which Juſtice 
. warrants. 


HowEtveR, I am ready to declare, for 


the encouragement of virtuous ſovereigns 


and of thoſe rginiſters who ſhare Peat 
labours with them J that the principles 


I have unfolded throw a ſtrong light on 


the obligations of the government ; a due 


proportion in rewards; a denial of uſeleſs 
Favours ; ; areform of abuſes; and retrench- 
ing of ſuperfluous expences; all theſe ope- 


rations are connected with one immenſe 
but ſimple idea, which is ſufficient to 


guide the ſteps of an adminiſtrator of the 


finances, capable of adopting inſtanta- 


neouſly, his determination, and who, being 


attached to every object in his depart- 
ment. 
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ment, connects the public intereſt with 
details, apparently the moſt detached from 
it, Ves, I dare affirm it, the moſt in- 
conſiderable ſavings adopt an air of great- 
neſs and almoſt of majeſty, when their 
effects are confidered as having a relation 
to that ſocial compact of which juſtice is 
the foundation. 


Ix fine, this very idea will point out the 
proper objects of benevolence. How often 
have I been told, how can you refule to aik 
the king for a thouſand crowns, for ſuch 
a perſon, whoſe misfortunes. are known to 
you! will the royal exchequer be the 
poorer for it? Forget for a moment, that 
royal exchequer, have I replied, ſince you 1 
conſider it only as an accumulated maſs of 1 
money, of which you do not examine the 
ſource; a thouſand crowns are the amount? | 
of the land-tax of two villages, I leave 
you to judge whether the perſon for whom 
you ſolicit, has a right to that tax. IT have 

often obſerved, that ſuch compariſons af- 
toniſhed and made an impreſſion. How 

would it be then, if we were to com- 
pare much more conſiderable grants, not 
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with real wants, nor with the compaſſion 
always excited by misfortune, but with 
the immoderate pretenſions of cupidity, 
and with practices ſo contrary to the or- 
der of ſociety, that it would be much bet- 
ter to ſacrifice ſuch ſums to prevent ſimi- 
lar exceſſes, than to gratify them. 


| Ir is to avoid the conſequences that re- 
ſult from theſe truths, that we often with 
to conſider the ſovereign as the proprietor 
of an immenſe fortune, who diſpoſes of 
his income according to his fancy, whilſt, 
in fact, he is, or ought to be only a ſeru- 
pulous diſtributor of the public treaſures; 
and it is perhaps, a violation of the moſt 
ſacred of all depoſits, to employ the 1a- 
crifices of a whole nation in inconſiderate 
prodigalities, uſeleſs expences and under- 
takings foreign to the good of the ſtate, 


124 HAVE kithert confidered an unreaſon- 
able increaſe of taxes, ſo far as it is con- 
trary only to juſtice; but We may likewiſe 
diſcover in ſuch extenſions, a continual 
ſource of evils and of vexations. In effect, 
as long as the total ſum of the taxes is 


mo- 
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moderate, it » in the power of admini- 
ſtration to regulate the diſpoſal of them 
with prudence, their aſſeſſment with e- 
quity, and their collection with lenity; 
proportions may be eſtabliſhed in which 
the difference of fortunes will be taken 
into conſideration; the revenue officers may 
be narrowly watched, in ſhort, the evils at- 
tending the impoſts, may be confined to 
the impoſts alone. But when the taxes are 
immoderate, when they even exceed a cer- 
tain limit, the neceffity of requiring great 
exactneſs, is augmented in proportion to 


the difficulty of collecting: it becomes 


neceſſary to give greater authority ta the 
collectors; it becomes neceffary to be in- 
ſenſible to complaints; and above all, 
we muſt venerate the ſcience of finan- 
ces, and honour all the profeſſors of it 
without diſtinction; the very ſources of 
the public proſperity muſt often be neglect- 
ed, through the fear of conſtraining, by 


unſubilful taxes, the encouragements of agri- 


culture, the operations of commerce, and 


the efforts of induſtry. In ſhort, when 


an immenſe debt, or ancient grants con- 
yerted to penſions, are added to all the 


un- 
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unjuſt, uſeleſs or extravagant expences of 
the preſent times, then the people no 
longer ſee a proportion between the ſa- 
crifices that are required from them, and 
the expences that appear neceſſary for the 
good of the ſtate; and a diffidence and 


deteſtation of all fiſcal operations, makes 


the nation loſe the idea of the important 
affinity that ought to exiſt between the 
public exchequer, and the common inte- 
reſt of ſociety. Let it not then be ſaid, 
that exceſſive taxes, are not a great miſ- 
fortune; they are too much ſo, for the 
people, the ſtate and the ſovereign: for, 
then, one of the greateſt bleſſings of ſo— 
ciety is taken from the people, namely, 
the faculty of enjoying according to their 
inclinations, the fruits of their labours ; 
part of the ſources of its proſperity is like- 
wiſe taken away from the ſtate; and laſt- 
ly, ſovereigns ſometimes loſe that love and 
confidence of their ſubjects, the enjoy- 
ment of which is one of the greateſt con- 
ſolations, in the midſt of the cares of 
government. 3 | 


. . WHAT 
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WHAT judgment then ought we to 
paſs on thoſe men, who appointed by 
chance, or by means of ſome talents to 
govern the finances of a great ſtate, ſhould | 
be the firſt to divert the ſovereign from that 
pathetic anxiety fo eſſential to the public 
welfare, and who, by talking to him 
with indifference of the increaſe of taxes, 
ſhould make a merit of ſome fiſcal inven- 
tion, ſhould ſupport its execution with 
the awful idea of authority, and ſhould | 
honour with the name of firmneſs, a total 
rejection of every ſpecies of complaint? 
What ought we to think likewiſe, of 
thoſe miniſters, who without enjoying or 
deſerving the public confidence, ſhould 
boldly praiſe the nation for its readineſs 
to pay the taxes; and ſhould extol its 
zeal and its obedience, but ſhould be ſil- 
ent on the weight of the burden it bears? 
What opinion, more eſpecially, ought we 
to have of thoſe, who thould make uſe 
of the virtues of the ſovereign, not to mi- 
tigate the fate of his ſubjects; but to 
pervert t the public ſentiments, which the 


eſteem 
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eſteem of his virtues had inſpired, to the 
worſt of purpoſes. 


Mrrurxxs, J hear repeated, what is too 
often ſaid; that the nation, in order, to 
feel its own happineſs, has nothing to do 
but to direct its attention towards Great 
Baitain; there the people pay as great taxes 
as in France“; and yet, there is no kind 
of proportion between the two kingdoms, 
whether we conſider the reſpective num— 
ber of inhabitants, or content ourſelves 


* I BELIEVE the taxes of England and Scotland 
are leſs than thoſe of France, by 160,000,000 ; of 
livres, and I will venture to communicate the conciſe 
calculation I have made of them, 


5 . 5 LIVREs. 
Malt and land tax . 36888080 
Other taxes laid before the war — 186,000,000 


Thoſe laid during the war and in 1783 80,000,000 
Expences of collection for the taxes already 


mentioned . „230, oo, ooo 
The poor's rate - = $0,000,009. 
Turnpikes, conceſſions to diverſe towns, f 

Private e Ke. — - 2 5,000,000 


— 


i 


Total 427,000,000 


PrRoBABLY ſome new tax will be laid in the pre- 
ſent ſeſſion of 1784, but it is as yet rather un- 
certain. 

with 
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with comparing the ſum of their circu— 
lating ſpecie. | 


Bur does not this compariſon which 


makes us eaſy, require many obſervations? 


The extent of population and that of the 
circulating ſpecie, are certainly probable 
figns of the riches and proſperity of a ſtate: 


but theſe advantages- may not always be 
the only rule by which we ought to judge 
of the totality of the taxes paid by vari- 


ous nations: for the proportion in the 


quota of the ſpecie collected, being the 


meaſure of the compariſon that may be 
eſtabliſhed, that meaſure ceaſes to be exact, 


when the price of commodi ities in general 


1s not equal i in the two countries that are 
compared to each other. Laſtly, the bur- 


den of the taxes is more eſpecially ag- 
gravating, when too great a ſhare of them 


falls on the pooreſt claſſes of the ſubjects. 


For a proper direction in the aſſeſſment 


of the taxes, modifies their eſſence; and we 
fee that in great Britain, that part of the 
taxes to which the poorer ſort is liable, is 
finitely leſs conſiderable than in France; 

but 
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but the taxes that are peculiar to the rich- 
er claſſes of citizens are not ſo eafily im- 
poſed as may be believed, and Great Britain 
is ſeconded in that object by the conſtitu- 
tion of 1ts government. 


Ir ſhould ſeem at firſt fight, that the 
energy of authority in monarchical govern- 
ments, ſhould facilitate the means of mak- 
ing the richer ſort ſupport the greateſt part 
of the.taxes ; but the concluſion would not 
be juſt ; for as the impoſts muſt be in- 
finitely diverſified, that they may compre- 
hend every article of luxury, and every 
thing elſe conſumed by perſons in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, the moſt abſolute power with- 
out the aid of public confidence, could 
not impart to the revenue officers, the 
power requiſite to ſupport them in the 
collection of each duty, from people whole 
ſituation in life muſt neceſſarily ſtrike them 
with awe. The authority of the ſovereign can- 

not have its full ſcope in the mmutie of col- 

leon, the national manner, muſt predo- 
minate ; and domeſtic inquiſitions, ſevere 
or even only uncivil exactions, muſt give 
birth to complaints of every kind. It is not 
— 5 the 
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the ſame in countries where the fiſcal agent 
has only to refer to the written laws, and 
finds himſelf ſupported by the intereſt that 
every one takes in the public concerns. 
An example very trifling in itſelf, will make 
this propoſition more diſtin: in Great 
Britain there 1s a tax on dice; all the in- 
ſpectors in the world could not hinder their 
clandeſtine fabrication, nor the ſecret im- 
portation of ſo ſmall an object; nevertheleſs 
that tax being protected by the public opi- 
nion, forms a real article of revenue ; where- 
as in France, where the taxes are looked on as 
enemies that are ſometimes hated and ſome- 
times ridiculed, a ſimilar duty would be 
only an object of expence to the exchequer. 


We muſt farther obſerve, that in England 
that aggravation of taxes which conſiſts in 
arbitrary aſſeſſments, or equally arbitrary 
interpretations of the laws, is not known : 
the univerſal knowledge of their true mean- 
ing, the inſeparable effect of their being diſ- 
cuſſed in the national aſſembly, confines the 
authority of the revenue officers within 
poſitive bounds, from which they dare not 
depart. Laſtly, an important circumſtance 

| alleviates 
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alleviates the burden of the taxes in Great 
Britain; the price of labour does not de- 
pend on the fancy of the richer claſſes, ſo 
much as in France. The nature of 1 its go- 
vernment, the reſpect due to the people! in a 
country where the conſtitution gives them 
many privileges, the tax known under the 
name of the poor's rate, eſtabliſhed to enable 


each pariſh to relieve the poor, who cannot 


find employment, and who are really neceſ- 
ſitous; all theſe circumſtances give to the 
artificers, and manufacturers, a power of 
oppoſition which keeps up a proportion 
between the ſalary they receive, and the 
price of that kind of food to which the Eng- 
Ii: people a are accuſtomed. 


Tuvs, in that kingdom, the richer 
claſſes, and thoſe in eaſy circumſtances, 
moſtly ſupport the burden of the taxes; 
but they likewiſe enjoy peculiar comforts 
that are unknown in thoſe ſtates that are 
ſubject to the abſolute authority of one per- 
ſon: ideas of injuſtice and oppreſſion are 
eaſily adapted to the extent of the taxes, 
whenever the contributaries are entirely 1g- 

| norant 
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norant of the proportion which their extent 


bears to the juſt exigences of the ſtate. 


Bur a nation, in which the nature of the 
public expences 18 not only inquired into by 


individuals, but by their repreſentatives, 


who diſcuſs their utility, and when it is 
neceflary to provide for them, are at liberty 
to make choice of the leaſt burthenſome 
means; ſuch a nation ſeems to diſpoſe 


of the public fortune, as a private man 
does of his own, or, at leaſt, the ideas of 
uſurpation and of abuſe of power are imper- 
ceptibly done away. We muſt acknow- 


ledge, that it is not the caſe, in thoſe coun- 
tries where the nation does not at all par- 
ticipate in the deliberations that it is inter- 
eſted in, and where even the knowledge of 
them is prohibited; and there exiſts ſo great 
a difference between the contributions that 
are required from the people, by the ſole 
authority of a monarch, and thoſe that a 
nation impoſes on itſelf, for the pnblic ex- 
igencies, of which it is likewiſe the judge; 
that it is only from a defect in language 
that we interpret theſe operations, ſo widely 


different, by the ſame word, and that we are 
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obliged to blend together two ideas, that 


5 have no relation to each other. 


NEVvIRTHELESss, after having given a 
rapid tketch of the obfervations that may 
enable us to form a proper judgment of the 
extent of the taxes in various nations, I will 
own that thoſe of Great Britain are now 
carried to an exceſs, which muſt injure the 
trade and manufactures of that kingdom: 
that ſeveral of the proprietors of perſonal 
eſtates, are perhaps, at variance with them- 
felves, from an attachment to their country 
on the one hand, and a deſire, on the other, 
to procure to themſelves greater enjoy- 
ments, by ſpending their fortunes in other 
countries; in ſhort, that dreadful misfor- 
tunes may be the conſequences of the too 
_ grcat weight of the public burthens. But 
though the taxes of Great Britain were ſtill 
heavier than they are, ought we to be in- 
different to the extent of thoſe of France? 
Is it from their errors, or from their mis- 
fortunes, that a compariſon ought to be 
drawn between ſtates, or that they ought 
to endeavour to imitate each other ? It 
would be an extraordinary method of juſti⸗ 

tying 
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fying every abuſe, to compare every part of 
an immenſe adminiſtration ſeparately, with 
ſome other ſtill more defective, that might 
be diſcovered elſewhere. By this mode of 
reaſoning, the deſtructive taxes of a country 
would diſappear, by fixing our attention on 
their exceſs in another: the oppreſſions of 
the Turkiſh baſhaws would help to allevi- 
ate the rigours of an arbitrary aſſeſſment of 
the land-tax; and of ſervitudes: the African 
commerce of black ſlaves would render us 
indifferent to the ſlavery of mort-main pea- 
ſants: the bare recollection, perhaps, of 
the mutes of Conſtantinople would comfort 
us when ſuffering from the abuſe of autho- 
rity : the auto- da ſes of Liſbon, when cruſh- 
ed by a leſs rigorous intolerance ; and the 
ſcalping of the Iroquois would leflen all the | 
horrors of war. 


No doubt; but ſuch a mode of reaſoning 
would greatly facilitate the diſcharge of the 
duties of a miniſter, and it does not re- 
quire a great erudition to be contented with 
one's {elf, and to become indifferent to every 
plan of improvement. But it is not thus 
we ought to meaſure the obligations of a 
+ HE. govern- 
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government ; we ought rather to look for 
the beſt in every thing, and endeavour to 
approach it. 


10 ſhould not then be the exceſſive 
taxes of the Engliſh, nor their deep betting, 
nor their horſe-races, that we ſhould defire 
to imitate ; but we ſhould rather take notice 
of thoſe guardian inſtitutions, which ſecure 

their civil liberty in the higheſt degree; of 
the lenity ſhewn by the laws to accuſed 

FT _ perſons; of that immenſe credit which is 

= fupported in the midſt of the greateſt diſ- 
3 tractions; of that re-union of the efforts of 

| all parties, when the country is in danger, of 

| _ thisenlightenedand real patriotiſm; of the 

| influence of the nation over thoſe by whom 

| it is governed, of the reſpect they are oblig- 


ll ed to have for the people; and of the num- 
| beerleſs effects of that conſtitution, the only 
| Es one in the univerſe, which has left individ- 
| vals in full poſſeflion of their natural ſtrength 


and dignity, and ſociety of its power. Elſe- 
where, likewiſe, and in every country, we 
may find prudent and humane laws, which 
it would be both uſeful and honourable. to 
imitate; and France, no doubt, has many 
ſacl: 
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tuch on Wel objects. Theſe are the 
ſubjects of compariſon that ſtateſmen ought 
to ſtudy; this is the noble emulation 
which ought to take place between the va- 
rious nations of the univerſe, and the 
ſovereigns who have the care of ſuch great 
concerns. Alas! how ardent ſoever may 
be the zeal and ſteadineſs exerted in the 
toils of adminiſtration ; the perfection which 
we wiſh to attain will always be out of 
our reach; we ſhall meet with natural ob- 
ſtacles enough on the road of that laborious 
career, without ſuffering ourſelves to be 
weakened by imitation, to ſtand excuſed by 
precedents, or to become ſyſtematically in- 
different. But fortunately, reaſon conſtantly 
triumphs over all the errors of imagination; 
fortunately public opinion has its weight: 
the voice of nations loudly teaches kings 
their duty; and whilſt hiſtory exalts the 
heroic actions of warriors, and the 1kill of 
great ſtateſmen, the tears of the people are 
conſecrated only to the memory of thoſe 
ſovereigns, who have been ſparing of the 
public fortune, concerned for the burdens 
borne by their ſubjects, backward even 
under national misfortunes, in requiring new 


3 ones 
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ones, and whoſe beneficent virtues have 
been immortalized by renown. Poſterity 
eſteems and bleſſes their memory only, and 
time inſcribes on their tombs, the immu- 
table applauſe of a country, and of 
every "Be. 
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or THE EXPENCES OF COLLECTING ALL 
THE TAXES OF THE KINGDOM. 


a 


\HE RE are Juſt reaſons to doubt, 


whether, even in the interior of ad- 
miniſtration, exact reſearches have ever been 


made on the extent of the expences occa- 
ſioned by the general collection of the 


taxes; ſo that it is not at all ſurpriſing that 


the public, and thoſe who have written on 
that ſubject have given way to indefinite 


conjectures, and exaggerated ideas. The 
reſult of the obſcurity diffuſed over this very 


important ſubject, has been, that many per- 


ſons, with ſufficient abilities to reflect and 


give good advice, have trifled away their 


time, and tired their imagination in criti- 


ciſing that which did not exiſt, and raiſing 
tems on a wrong foundation. I never 
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could underſtand what advantage it was ty 
government, to countenance ſo many errors, 


and I much doubt whether there 1s a ſingle 


fact in the department of the finances 
which it is important to keep ſecret ; but it 
is wrong to lay the blame of what is hid- 
den and obſcure on the policy of that de- 


partment ; the myſteriouſneſs which 1s laid 
to its charge, it is often innocent of, and it 
often lays open every one of its tranſactions 


at the ſame time that it is accuſed of diſ- 
ſimulation. It is then, in order to be uſeful 
to that adminiſtration, as well as to thoſe 


who may dire& their meditations to theſe 


important matters, that I am deſirous to 
impart the certain knowledge I have ac- 
qurred. The trouble thoſe reſearches have 
given me will not perhaps be perceived; 
but thoſe facts whoſe expoſition appears 
very plain, when their progreſſion is orderly | 


ſtated, Preſent. a very different aſpect, when | 
eV ary objec 18 diſperſed and confuſed. 


Tar firſt general 3 that 18 to be 
made on the expences occaſioned by the 
collecting of the taxes, is, that we muſt not 
compriſe in theſe expences the five per cent. 

intereſ] 
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intereſt paid on the capitals advanced to 
government, as ſecurities by the Farmers- 
General, and adminiſtrators for the king, 
by the general, or private receivers of the 
taxes, or by their ſubalterns : that intereſt 
ought not to be conſidered as burthenſome 
to the king, until he can borrow at a leſs 
rate; and then he is at liberty to reimburſe 
either a part or the whole of the capital he 
owes ; but till then, the different financiers 
who have advanced that capital, cannot 
look on that intereſt as an advantage, when 
it does not exceed the rate of five per cent. 
becauſe many of them are obliged to borrow 
money at a higher intereſt, and every one 
of them, in depoſiting ſuch large ſums in 
the royal exchequer, has a right to ſet a valu- 
ation on the riſks that his fortune may run, 
from ſuch a diſpoſal of 1t, | 


THE importance of the ſubject diſcuſſed 
in this chapter might require other obſerv- 
_ ations, but they will be more properly an- 
nex ed to the articles which relate ſpeci- 
fically to every kind of tax. I ſhall follow 
the ſame order in the account I am about 
to give, which I obſerved in my ſtatement 
of 
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of the totality of the taxes of the kingdom: 
that progreſſive explanation will render this 
ſtatement of the expences of collection much 
more diſtinct. 


THE 1, 2, 3, 4, articles in the general 
ſtatement of the taxes conſiſt of. 
e * 
THE two twentieths, and twenty per 
cent. on the firſt, amounting to the ſum of 


ö LIVRE s. 

| 8 $5,000,000 

4 The third twentieth, amount- 

5 1 55 | | 

4 ing to - 21,500,000 ) 

{ e 

4 The land-tax, amounting to 91,000,000 

The poll-tax, or capitation, a- 5 

mounting . 41,500,000 
Sum total * - eee 


1 SHALL only make one article of the 


l expences of collecting theſe taxes, becauſe 
| the poundage allowed to the various re- 
| 8 ceivers, is of a ſimilar nature, and their 
| Jae 18 almoſt . ? 
1 . 
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Tas Receivers-General of the finances 
who collect the land-tax, the twentieths 
and the poll-tax in the counties where an 
aſſeſſment takes place, have a poundage of 
an eightieth part, on the totality of the 


collection they are charged with, in con- 
ſequence of the edict of October 1781. 


TRE royal exchequer, likewiſe pays them 
a poundage of an hundred and twentieth 
part, as a gratuity which they are obliged 
to give to theReceivers of thi land-tax, when 
they are exact in their payments ; but when 
they are defective in punctuality, the Re- 
ceivers-General retain this gratuity for 
their own account. 


THE Receivers of the land-tax, according 
to the edict of January, 1782, have a pound- 
age of an eightieth Part on the totality of 


15 Frenr collections. 


Taz pariſh colleQors have a poundage of a 
fortieth part, on the amount of the firſt war- 
rant for the land-tax, which is of forty-four 
millions three hundred thouſand livres, 
ang 
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and of a fixtieth part only, on the ſecond 
warrant, the poll-tax, and the twentieths. 


THESE collectors are moreover autho- 
rized to demand forty ſous from the pariſh 
to pay the Ramp my on As. 


Tas poundage for the calle&tion of the 
taxes at Paris, in ſome of the counties where 
the three ſtates aſſemble yearly, and a part 
of the conquered counties differ a little ; 
but as that difference does not amount to more 
than two or three hundred thouſand livres, I 
ſhall not enter into the particulars of it; Iſhall 
likewiſe paſs over all the little obſervations, 
that a minute exactneſs would certainly 
require, but from which there would neceſ- 
farily reſult a kind of confuſion. 


IT will then be ſufficient to mention, 
that from the preceding ſtatement, the ex- 
pences on the collection of the twentieths, 
the land-tax, and the poll-tax amount to 
about ten millions eight hundred thou- 
ſand livres. We muſt likewiſe add to 
that ſum, the expences of keeping the 
accounts, by the royal exchequer, and 
CEE * 
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by the counties where the ſtates are annual- 
ly affembled, which expences amount to 
about five hundred thouſand livres. ; 


TRE undes of the directors of the twen- 
tieths and their charges for making the 
regiſters, and for the various examinations 

neceſſary to be made upon alienations of 
property, or unforeſeen events, form an 
object of about three hundred thouſand 


livres. 


LasTLyY, thoſe who have a knowledge 
of theſe matters will not accuſe' me 'of ex- 
aggeration, if I eſtimate the detention of 
the money in the hands of the Receivers- 
General, and the little ſimilar profits of 
the receivers of the land-tax, at the ſum of 
one million five hundred thouſand livres. 


Tor AL of the articles that J have men- 
tioned, 13, 100, ooo livres. 


BuT we muſt deduct from that expence, 
it. Tur tenth part of the ſalaries of 


the Receivers-General, and of the receivers 
| * 5 " 
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of the land-tax, which the King retains ; as 
theſe ſalaries are fixed at five per cent. this 
tenth amounts to 313, 295 livres. 


_- dly Tux duty which the king receives 
on the ſale of theſe offices, added to a ſmall 
augmentation on the capitation of the new 

Incumbent, amounts to about two > hundred 

thouſand livres. 


Tor Al of the deductions 
85 513.295 livres. 


is order to make it an even fe let ds 
ſtate theſe deductions at five hundred thou- 
ſand livres, which ſum being deducted 
from the thirteen millions, one hundred 
thouſand livres, there will remain for the 
real expence of the collection of the land- 
tax, the twentieths and the poll- tax, about 
12,600,000 livres. 


Tua ſum compared with the two hundred 
and nine millions levied on the people by theſe 
taxes, amounts to about fix per cent. on 

the whole, | 


8. Tur 
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5. Tug two millions ſtated for the lo- 
cal impoſitions, pay only the poundage 
of the collectors at 25 per cent. which 
amounts to -500,000 livres. 


6. Tuls article, in the ſtatement of the 
taxes conſiſts, as may be ſeen, of the col- 
lections given in charge to the general 
farm, and amounts to 166, ooo, ooo. 


TEE ſalaries of the ſubalterns, and the 
expences of every kind, whether in Paris, 
or in the provinces, muſt be eſtimated at 
near twenty- one millions, including the 
augmentation of the expences incurred by 
the addition made to the number of ſub- 
alterns employed againſt the ſmugglers: 
that addition appeared necefiary at the 
time of the eſtabliſhment of the new 
taxes of a penny on the twentieths, in 
order to counterbalance the effect of the 
riſe of ſalt and tobacco. 


We have already ſeen, that the in- 
diſpenſable charges incurred for the 
purchaſe, the carriage and the fabrica- 
tion of ſalt and tobacco, ought not 

| 10 
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to be compriſed, neither among the taxes 
nor the expences of collection; - becauſe, 
they are only an advance made by the 
Farmers General, and which they are re- 
imburſed on the produce of the ſales. 


Tas receivers for the Farmers-General 


have, for the moſt part permiſſion, to 


make their remittances in bills of exchange 


at two months fight, of that part of the 
money in their hands, which is not diſ- 


poſed of by the General-Farmers in a di- 
rect manner, by their drawing bills of ex- 


change on them, called reſcriptions, which 


are peculiar to that adminiſtration ; this 


- indulgence, which makes a great part of 


their benefits, may be rated at about 
. 600,0000 livres. 


 Eacn of the F armers-General has ad- 
vanced by way of ſecurity, the ſum of 


one million five hundred and ſixty thou- 


ſand livres, on the firſt million of which 
the king gives them an intereſt of 5 
per cent. and 7 per cent. on the re- 
maining five hundred and ſixty thou- 


ſand ; but the laſt mentioned ſum may be 


re- 
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refunded to them at the King's pleaſure: 
for which reaſon, theſe intereſts, as J ſaid 
before, cannot be reckoned among the ex- 

pences of collection. I ſhall therefore, 


carry to account, only the allowan&es made 


to the forty Farmers-General, and their 


ſhare in the growing augmentation of the 
produce: this laſt object is uncertain; 
but whether it be owing to the oeconomy 
introduced on the carriage of ſalt, and a 
few more ſavings, executed or prepared 
during my adminiſtration ; or to the gra- 
tuity granted to the Farmers-General on 
tobacco, at the epocha of the laſt tax on 
that commodity “: or laſtly, to the pro- 
greſſive ſucceſſion in the produce of the 
duties, I believe, that I have probable rea- 
ſons for eſtimating the totality of their 
certain, or caſual ſalaries at this inſtant, 


Ee It is to be remarked, that at the time we men- 

tion, the Farmers-General obtained an indulgence; 
that they are not to run the riſk of the poſſible 
diminution of the produce of the tobacco leaſe, and 
that it is not to affect their ſecurity, nor their ſhare 
in the profits: and this produce was eſtimated ac- 
cording to the valuation given of it, in the general 
leaſe to theſe Farmers. 
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at ſeventy-five thouſand livres each, which, 
for forty, amounts to three millions. The 
three articles of expence above mentioned, 
amount together to 24, Goo, ooo livres. 


Bur, in order to approach as near as 
poſſible to the exact truth, it is neceſſary 
to deduct from this ſum, that part of 
the charges of adminiſtration, which may 
be applied to the ſalt and tobacco ſold to 
foreigners, and I eſtimate theſe charges at 
three hundred thouſand livres or thereabout. 


 Tnrtks is likewiſe a ſtill more effential 

obſervation to be made: the General Farm 
by means of its own adminiſtration, ſup- 
plies the place of merchants, manufac- 
turers and ſpeculators; and purchaſes, pre- 
pares and ſells the ſalt and tobacco; if 
this was done by private merchants, they 
would have a certain profit that would 
fall on the conſumers; fo that it is right 
to deduct that Profit from the charges of 
the General Farm, in order to form an ex- 
act idea of the real ſtate of the fiſcal ex- 
pence. 82 


Ir 
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I has been ſeen in the firſt chapter, 
that I have eſtimated the profit of the 
commercial agents at only two millions, 
under the ſuppoſition, that the price of 
ſalt and tobacco was not to be raiſed by any 
tax whatever, and that the firſt advances 
were limited to a moderate capital. 


Now, if we join the two articles of 
deduction which I have mentioned, one 
of three hundred thouſand livres, and the 
other of two millions, and if we deduct 
theſe ſums from the charges above men- 
tioned incurred by the general farm, 
namely twenty-four millions ſix hundred 
thouſand livres, the real fiſcal expences 
will amount 1 $2, 300,000 livres. 


Tur ſum compared with one hun- 
dred ſixty-ſix millions the total amount of 
theſe n makes 13 per cent. 


7. Tris article amounting to the ſum 
of fifty-one millions five hundred thouſand | 
livres in the ſtatement of the taxes, con- 
ſiſts of the exciſe duties and other analogous 


P 2 | col- 
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collections made by the general adminiſtra- 
tion for the king. 

TR Cilatiesof fubalterns ant the + charge 
of every kin d, whether in Paris or in the 
provitices, amount to about. ſeven millions 
one hundred thouſand livres, including the 
profits made by the Receivers on that part 
of the collection which they may remit 
in : bills of exchange a at two months fight. 


Tax \perijuiſites- of the admiliſtrators 
for the king ate divided into twenty-five 


ſous®, and conſiſt of a fixed profit, and 


of a progreſſive ſhare in the augmentations 
of the collections. For each. ſaus ſecurity has 
been given to the ſum of one million one 
| hundred thouſand livres, nine hundred 
thouſand of which, bear an intereſt of five 
per cent, and the other two hundred thou- 


* By the word ſous, we viiderſtand, in affairs of 
| finances, a ſubdiviſion of intereſt, and there are more 
or leſs ſous, according to the multiplication of theſe 
ſubdiv iſions; this form has been adopted, to render 
accdunts more clear between partners, whoſe capitals 
are not in equal proportion. | 


I 3 ſand 
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ſand, ſeven per cent. this laſt ſum may be 
re-imburſed at the king's option, 


'THERE is another ſous, divided betwixt 
the principal clerks; the profits of which 
are ſtated among the expences for ſalaries. 
Three years of an abundant vintage have 
ſucceeded each other, and as far asI haye 
been able to judge from the diſtance at 
which I now am, the collections have at 
leaſt been well kept up; thus the caſual 
profits of the adminiſtrators for the king, 

which principally conſiſt in a ſhare of the 
augmentation of the reyenue, muſt haye 
been more conſiderable than what they are 
rated at, and by joining thereto, the pound- 
age allowed to them, on the new tax of 
a penny on twenty, the certain and caſual 
profits muſt amount to ſixty thouſand livres, 
which ſum multiplied by twent y -five pro- 
duces one millien e hundred thouſand 
| livres +. | Tux 


+ This eſtimation of the profit made by the ad- 
miniſtrators for the king is the more probable, in as 
much, as they have aſked leave, and have obtained 
it, to form their account of their ſhares on the aug- 
mentation of the produce (not on the average of fix 
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Tur two articles of expence, which 1 


have Juſt now mentioned the firſt of 


ſeven. 


years, As 1 hal: eſtabliſhed it, but on | every year ſe- 


; parately : theſe two different modes of ſettling their 


accounts are not however equivalent to each other, 


with regard to the king's intereſts, when the pound- 
age allowed to theſe adminiſtrators on the augment- 
ation of the produce, is progreflive, that is to ſay, 


when it amounts to a greater ſum on the ſecond mil- 


lion of augmentation chan on the firſt, and ſo on. to 
the end. 


"La us conyey a clear idea of this, by an exagger- 
ated. LA ALI ; 


Taz arſt year, there i is an augmentation of a mil- 
lion on the produce of the a collected by theſe 


| e 


Tun 4 year, that augmentation amounts to 
Ave millions. 


Ir therefore theſe adminiſtrators for the king are 


allowed a progreſſive ſhare of five per cent. on each 
million of augmentation, and if their accounts are 


ſettled yearly, they. will make a profit of fifty thou- 


ſand livres, on the firſt year, and of ſeven hundred 


and fifty thouſand, on the ſecond, which is Eight 
hundred thouſand livres for the two years. 


Bur 
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ſeven millions one hundred thouſand livres 
and the other of one million five hundred 
thouſand, cauſe the expenceof the collection 
made by the general adminiſtration for the 
king, to amount to about 8, 60, ooo livres. 


AND this ſum compared with fifty-one 
millions five hundred thouſand livres, the 
total of the collection for that article, is 
in the proportion of 165 per cent. 


Bur let us now re- unite the augmentation of the 
produce of the duties during theſe two years, and 
allot one half of it to each year; there will be three 
millions for each, and the profits being in the pro- 
portion of five per cent. on the firſt million, 
ten per cent. on the ſecond, and fifteen per cent. 
en the third, will amount to three hundred thou- 
ſand livres yearly, which makes fix hundred thouſand 
livres for two years; but that profit would have been 
eight hundred thouſand livres, by the other mode 
of calculating it. * 


Turs explanation, though ſomewhat prolix and 
difficult to comprehend will not be of an indifferent 
nature, though it were of no other uſe but to ſhow. 
by one example, that adminiſtration. ought to be 
extraordinarily vigilant, that it may not loſe its way . 
in the labyrinth of its finances. 8 


P 4 Tuts 
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Puls reſult would be leſs, if, according 
te a cuſtom, which I put 1 in practice, the 
expences were compared to the totality 
of the collection of that adminiſtration, 
before the ſums paid to it as a compo- 
ſition for ſome articles, were deducted from 
that collection 3 but this laying out of 
the money which would take place in any 
other of the king s receiving offices, coſts 
nothing to-the adminiſtrators; and the taxes 
laid for the payment of thoſe compoſitions 
are what occaſion the expences of collection. 


f Tus article of forty- one millions, 
3 that part of the collections 
irrthe adminiſtration of the royal demeſnes, 
which muſt be reckoned among the taxes paid 
by the nation. | 


7 . 
+ 


ng expences weaned by this adminiſ- 
tration for ſalaries and gratuities to ſub- 
alterns, and for charges of every kind in 
Paris, and in the provinces, amount to about 
four millions ſeven hundred thouſand 
Þvres, including the profits made by the Re- 
ceivers, who are allowed to pay in the money 
in bills of exchange at two months fight. 


THE 
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Tux capital of the adminiſtrators of the 
demeſnes being divided into twenty-five 
ſous, is ſimilar to that of the exciſe ad- 
miniſtrators; and by eſtimating likewiſe, 
the fixed and caſual profits of each ſous 
at ſixty thouſand livres, this expence will 


alſo amount to one million five hundred 
thouſand livres. 


THERE is ; likewiſe, a twenty-ſixth Far 
for the principal clerks, the profit of 


which ! 18 e in the EXPENCES « of the 
falaries, 


Bur we muſt deduct from theſe two arti- 
cles, amounting together to ſix millions two 
hundred thouſand livres, that part of the 
ſalaries of ſubalterns, of the general charges 
and of the profits of the adminiſtrators, 
which belong to the collection of the re- 
venue on the real demeſnes, the foreſts, 

and the duties paid to the king as lord of the 
manor, which revenue 1 have not includ- 
eg, nor had a right to include in the 
taxes. This ay" of deduction may be 
: eſtimated at about | 999, ooo livres. 


THERE 
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- "THERE remains therefore, to be ſtated as 
the expence of that part of the collection 
of the admmiſtration of the demeſnes, 
which muſt, be reckoned among the taxes 
paid by. the people, 1585 5. 09,009 


- Hem this ſam is in the proportion of 
; of 121 per cent. on 1 5 — 41,000,000 


9. Tmis article given for one million 
one hundred thouſand livres in the ſtate- 
ment of the taxes, conſiſts of the collections 
made by the farm of the markets of Scaux 
ng PONY: - oF: 


Tas charges. and profits of the Farmers 
amount to et 8 1 livres. 


Tuer 1 27 per cent. on the whole. 


” Bur: the Farmers are obliged; to make 
advances of money to the butchers of Paris, 
and they run ſome riſks in that tran- 
ſation; this inſtitution which belongs 
partly to the exchequer, and partly to the 
adminſtration of the Farmers, prevents the 
ſellers of cattle being diſcouraged by the 
neceſſity of giving credit; and the police 
4 has 
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has required this eſtabliſhment, as a means 
of ſecuring a plentiful ſupply far Paris, 
and of preventing TWoarn advances in che 
prices. 


10. TE poſt- office revenue of which 
this article conſiſts, amounts to ten mil- 
lions, three hundred thouſand livres, as has 
been ſeen in the ſtatement of the taxes; 
but as I have already obſerved, that this 
branch. of adminiſtration has a public 
ſervice for its object, and that the ex- 
pences would exiſt nearly as they are, even 
if the king received no revenue from this 
eſtabliſhment, we cannot include them in 
the ſtatement of the charges on the collec- 
tion of the taxes. 


11. Tris agile of one mallion, one | 
hundred thouſand livres is the produce of 
the leaſe of all public vehicles. 


TRE ſame W therefore, as for 
the poſt- office, is to be applied to it. 


12. Tris article of five hundred thouſand 
livres 
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livres conſiſts of the profit the king receives 
on the coinage of the ſpecie. 


THERE are no other charges but thoſe 


of coinage, and as theſe charges would 


exiſt even if the king had no profit on 


this branch of adminiſtration, there is no- 
thing to carry to the expences of col- 
lon, | 


43+: Tars article 15 wget hundred . 


fand livres conſiſts, as we have already 
ſeen, of the king's profit on the manu- 
facture of gun- powder; and I have before 


obſerved, that the charges incurred for 
management, when regulated with good 


oeconomy, did not exceed the expence 
which a manufacture of that extent re- 
quires; ſo that the revenue which the 
king receives from the direction of the 


gun- powder mills does not -furniſh any 
article for the ſtatement of the expences of 
collecting 2 national taxes. 


Ir will be proper on 1 account to 


e to what I have ſaid concerning gun- 


powder 
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powder, the mint, the poſt-office, and the 
public Ty" Chap: I. on the taxes. 


14. Tus article, which relates to the nl. 
and the other lotteries, amounts to eleven 
millions five hundred thouſand livres in 
the ſtatement of the taxes, becauſe the 
loſſes of the adventurers riſe Gy to that 
ſum. 


Tus ſalaries of the diſtributors of the 
tickets at Paris and Lyons, the accident- 
al loſſes, the charges of printing, and 
way other Incident, amount to 

4 os livres. 


TEE fix Managers, ane the Trewfaress 
General have depoſited as a ſecurity; the 

ſum of five hundred thouſand livres each; 
their profits partly depend on the amount 
of the produce of the lotteries; and the 
total of theſe fixed, and caſual allowances 
has been eſtimated at more than 


2 59,000 hyres. 


A SEVENTH Manager has been Þtely 
appointed. 


eee _ Tus 


* 
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: 'Tnx deductions made by the office- 


| keepers on the amount of the receipt, for 


their own Profit, muſt be eſtimated at 
BY: 1 y_ or 1 I 5 doc livres. 


* 


Tur Sanne of the three ene articles, 
which compriſe all the charges of the 
collection of the royal and other lotteries, 
amounts to » 2,400,000 livres. 


| An that ſum compared with the loſſes 


& _ adventurers, is in the Orem of 


per cent, 


Ir is RE to Sade de, that the deduc- 
tions made by the office-keepers being pro- 


portional to the extent of the feceipt, 
theſe deductions form a conſiderable object, 
when compared with the tax repreſented 
by the loſſes of the adventurers; and from 


this compariſon; which is the only exact 


one that can be drawn, we ſee how ex- 
| penſive this ſpecies of taxation is, in the 
| collection. PEA. + 


115. Tas article conſiſts of the receipt 
of the caſual revenues, amounting to five 
mil- 
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millions ſeven hundred thouſand livres. 
The charges of collection are moderate, 
becauſe the new incumbents of offices muſt 
come of their own accord to the Receiver, 
to obtain his receipt, without which their 
patent cannot be ſealed under the great 
ſeal. 


| TI nap reduced theſe charges to leſsthan 
one hundred thouſand livres; but the aug- 
mentation of ſalary granted tothe Treaſurer, 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the ſtamp duty on 
the receipts, &c. &c. have raiſed the charges 
of collection, J believe to about 


2 49,000 livres. 
| 


Tnar is 2 2 per cent. on the Adele“ 


16. Ta1s article conſiſts of the collec- 
tions of the marc d'or * duties amounting 
to one million ſeven hundred tbouſand 
livres; the charges of collection, are like- 
wile moderate. from 1 the ſame p cauſes 


* The marc dor is the name of that tax en 15 
levied upon the new incumbent, upon every aliena- 
tion of ſaleable offices, and which vaties according g to 
the offices on which it is laid. 
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as thoſe of the preceding article: thus, 
the poundage granted to the treaſurer a- 


mounting to an eightieth part; ſundry offi- 


cial expences, and the charges of keeping 


the accounts, amount only in the whole 


to about = | 40,000 livres. 
| Thar is 2 per cent. on the total. 


ne treakiter of the marc er, and that 
of the eſcheats, receive moreover, five per 


cent. for the fine of their or with- 


out any deduction. 


1 j. Tuts 4 of ten millions 450 


hundred thouſand livres conſiſts of the pro- 
duce of various duties on the objects of 


conſumption, levied by the nee where- 


iin the ſtates aſſemble; | 


Tus extent of the ion charges and 
of the profits of the Farmers-General on 


this part of the collections, is extremely 


unequal. 


TRE moſt conſiderable collection! is that 


made in Britany; it is called the farm 
| obli- 
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obligations; and it is alſo, the moſt expen- 
five. 


I ESTIMATE the total expence occaſioned 
by the collection of theſe various duties at 
about — - _= _- 1,700,000 livres. 


AND that expence compared with te 
millions five hundred thouſand livres, 
16+ per cent. on that ſum, 


"Iu Tus article of eleven millions, is 
the totality of the taxes levied on the clergy 
of the kingdom. 


THz charges of collection conſiſts, for 
the clergy of France, of a part of the ex- 
pences of their general aſſembly, which is 
held once in five years; of one hundred 
and thirty-two thouſand livres allowed | to 
their Receiver-General, and of the ſalaries 
allowed to the private Receiver of each 
dioceſs, the expence of which amounts to 
about two hundred and fifty thouſand 
livres. The clergy of the conquered pro- 


vinces, have alſo private Receivers in each 


dioceſs; but they pay in the money they 
T_T. 1 have 
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have compounded for, to the Receivers- 
General of the finances, who allow them 
a Pg on that collection. 


Tux total of thefe various objects a 
mounts to ſomething more than 


500,000 livres. 


Axp that charge compared with eleven 
ROWS, 15 5 4 Per cent. on the whole. 


5 TIIS ited amounting to twenty- 
| feven millions, conſiſts of enterung duties, 
and other conceſſions levied for the Profit 
; of towns, corporations, chambers of com- 
merce, and hoſpitals. 


Ir 18 impoſſible to know with certain- 
| ty, the. charges of collecting ſo great a 
variety of objects; the uſual proportio!1 
is from fifteen to ſixteen per cent. but 
the duties that belong to the city and 
hoſpitals of Paris, being additional duties 
to thoſe levied for the profit of the king, 
the General Farm colle&s them free of 
charges, excepting ſome gratuities allowed 
to "the Officers employed in that colle&:- 


QI 
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on; and as theſe duties confiſt of nearly 
one-third of the whole of the grants of 
the kingdom, I do not believe I am much 
miſtaken in eſtimating the genefal expence 
at — - 3,000,000 livres. 


AND that expence compared with twenty- 
ſeven millions is 115 Fer cent. of the 
whole. 


20. This article of nine hundred thou- 
ſand livres, conſiſts of the exciſe duties at 
Verſailles. 


I SHALL eſtimate the expences of this col- 
lection, which 1 am not exactly acquainted 
with, at about 1 59,000 livres. 


AccorDiNG to which it would 15 167 
per Cent. 


21. Tuts article of ſix hundred thou- 
ſand livres conſiſts of the taxes levied in 
Corſica. TE 


„Pan expences of collection amount to 
about nM ">... >... 96,000 Hes. 


3: Tauar 


/ 
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THAT is 114 per cent. 
22. Tais article is the tax levied as a 
compenſation for the quartering of the 


French and Swiſs guards; and it amounts 
to - -.. 300,000 livres, 


| I SHALL eftiverite the charges at 
; : x 5,000 livres. 

; THAT is 5 per cent. 

1 23. Tr1s article is formed of various ob- 
i jects, amounting to - - 2, 500,000 livres. 
1 Wx can only eſtimate dy approxima- 

1 tion, the expences of ſo great a variety of 
i Ng receipts, and I ſhall fix this object 
._ at - — FES 250, ooo livres. 
| ll Wulcg makes 10 per cent. 

4 24. Tuts article of two millions five 
* hundred thouſand livres, conſiſts of divers 
1 duties granted to Prince's of the blood, 
5 and to the mertpagres of the king's de- 


meſnes. 


I SHALL 
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1 SHALL eſtimate the charge at 
250,000 livres. 


mos is hkewiſe 10 per cent. 


. Tris article conſiſts of the value of 
3 labour, and of the contributions 


in lieu of it, applied to the repairing and 
making of highways. 


Ir the highways were maintained, or 
made by paying the labourers with the 
produce of a tax, that ſhould be levied 
on each diſtrict, the charges of the col- 
lection of that tax would be limited to the 
ſalary of the collector, commonly fixed at 
a fortieth part, but the valuation of the 
ſervitudes forming in the actual ſtate of 
things, the greateſt part of what is requir- 
ed for the making and maintenance of the 
highways, and that tax levied in labour not 
being ſuſceptible of a calculation for charges 
of collection, I ſhall not form an article of 
it, in the account of which I here give only 
the firſt elements. 


% 
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26. Tris article, in the ſtatement of 
the taxes 1s compoſed of the charges of 
diſtreſs and ſeizure occaſioned by the leyy- 
ing of the impoſts; it is not a public 
charge belonging to the expences of col- 
lection, becauſe it brings no advantage to 
the e 


27 and 28. Militia and quartering of ſol- 


ders. 


THE ſame obſervation holds good for this 


article. 


29. Indirect tax occaſioned by the effects 
of e tl 


To which the a F may 
lkewiſe be een 


REC API- 
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R EC APITVUVLAT ION 
9 


r 


EXPENCES OF COLLECTION. 
LIVRES 


1. Two twentieths) 
2. Third twentieth \_ 5 
3. Land tax 1 12,600,000 
4. Poll tax — I _ 
5. Local impoſts * - Fo, oo 
6. The general farms = 22,300,000 
7. The general adminiſtration = 

$. 


for the king = - $8,600,000 
The adminiſtration of the 
royal demeſnes — 5,300,000 
9. The leaſes of Seaux EEC 
Poilly = — * 300, ooo 
10. Adminiſtration of the . 
„„ 3 
I. Leaſe of the public Ve- 
hicles - = - - 
12. Mint -— == 


13. Adminiſtration of the gun 
powder mills 


* —— — — 
f 4 , 


49, 150, ooo 


Q 4 Brought 
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LIVRES. 


Brought « over 49, 1 50,000 
14. Royal lottery = — 2,400,000 
1 5. Caſual revenue 140, ooo 
16. Duties of the marc dur 40,000 
1 7. Duties collected by the pro- 
Vinces where the eſtates 
aſſemble - 1,700,000 
18. The ie,, i; 500,000 
19. Grants to towns, hoſ- TY 
pitals and chambers of 5 
commerce 23. ooo, ooe 
20. Exciſe duties at Verſailles 150,000 
21. Taxes of Corſi aa 70, o 
11. 1 appropriated to the 
French and Swiſs guards I 5,000 | 
23. Various petty objects. 250,000 
24. Duties collected by the 
Princes of the blood, or 
by the mortgagees of the 
| king's demeſnes -— 250,000 
25, Servitudes or taxes in their | 
FFV 
5 $7,665,000 


Brought 
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Brought over | 57,665,000 
26. Diſtreſſes and ſeizures 
27 and 28 Militia and quarter- 
ing of ſoldiers 
29. Indirect tax occaſioned by | 
the effects of {mugghng 
"$7665 5,00 
Addition to the above articles, 
in order to make an even 
ſum 5 335,000 


—— 


Total 58,0 000,000 


Tuus we ſee, that the total of the 
charges of collection amount to about 
58,000,000 


WrZũ have likewiſe ſhewn, that the to- 
tality of the taxes paid by the nation, a- 
mounts to five hundred and eighty-five 
millions; from which deducting twenty- 
ſeven millions five hundred thouſand livres 
for the perſonal labour on the highways, 
and for the char ges of diſtreſſes, and ſeiz- 

| ures 
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ures, which ſpecies of taxes do not form 
an object of receipt, there will remain 
537» $09,000 Livres, 


Ir is with this peed. that we 3 
compare the expences of collection above 
ſtated. 


Thx reſult is, 10+ per cent. 


Ir is worthy of remark, that an error 
of eleven hundred thouſand livres on the 
whole of the charges of colte&ion, would 
only alter this reſult a fractional #7h. 


TE expence occaſioned by the collecti- 
on of the taxes, is, I think much leſs 
than is commonly believed; it is a matter 
of fact, that we cannot exclaim with Ba- 
bouc, in one of Voltaire's tales, that there 
are in Perſepolis, forty plebeian kings, wwho 
% hold the empire of Perſia under leaſe, ond who 
give a tri Ne for it to the monarch. 


Taz charges of collection, b 
though formerly much more conſiderable, 
are fall 88 of e diminutions; . 

and 
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and I ſhall endeavour to pive a ſuccin& idea 
of them. There is no oeconomy more eſ- 
ſential than that of which the collection of 
the public money is ſuſceptible ; uſeleſs ex- 
pences are never more reprehenſible than 
when they are intimately connected with 
the ſacrifices of the nation; and the contraſt 
of the fortunes of a few private people 
with the general privations, preſents an 
idea, - equally inimical to public order, and 
to the principles of pure morality. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 


SAVINGS THAT MIGuT. BF MADE ON THE 
CHARGES OF THE COLLECTION MADE BY 
- THE RECEIVERS-GENERAL OF. THE I- 
NANcEs, AND THE RECEIVERS op THE 
LAND-TAX. ; EE 


1 AM obliged to diſcuſs this part of the 
expences of collecting ſeparately, not 
becauſe the ſpirit of oeconomy may be 
more particularly applied thereto, but ra- 
ther becauſe the plan of reform, of which 
I had laid the foundation, was overturned 
immediately after my removal from the 
miniſtry; and as ſo ſudden an alteration 
might, in future times, eſtabliſh a prepoſ- 
ſeſſion againſt that plan, there would 
ſcarcely remain any hopes of a reinſtate- 
ment of the good principles it contains, if 
did not expatiate more : amply on this 

5 on point. 
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point. In every ſcience, a great deal more 


pains and trouble is neceflary to deſtroy 


errors, than to eſtabliſh the truth. 


TRE Receivers-General of the finances, 
were charged with the collection of the 
land- tax, the twentieths and the poll-tax in 
every generalite, or diſtrict of the provinces 


of election, that is to ſay, wherein there is : 


a general aſſeſſment of the fubſidies. Theſe 


generalites are twenty-four in number, and 


two Receivers-General were appointed for 
each : whereof one was charged with the 
collections of the firſt year, and the other of 
the ſecond, ſo that they exerciſed their func- 
tions alternately. Theſe functions were 
limited to the reception at Paris, of the 


monies paid in by the collectors, to the 


private receivers of each province, known 
likewiſe under the title of Receivers of the 
land- tax. 


Turek Receivers General bound them- 
ſelves, each for his generality, to make a 


remittance to the royal exchequer, of the 


produce of the above mentioned taxes, and 
theſe remittances were made in money, or 
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in reſcriptions drawn in advance, upon their 
clerks, who reſided in the capital of the 
province belonging to their department. 


Ir was theſe forty-eight offices of Re- 
ceivers-General, each having a diſtinct re- 
ceiving office, that I engaged the king to 
aboliſh, and to unite their various functions 
in the hands of one company conſiſting of 
twelve perſons, acting collectively, and 
having only one receiving: office. | 


Tus inſtitution has been chang ſince my 
removal from the miniſtry ; and the forty- 
eight places of Receivers-General have been 


re: eſtabliſhed. Was it rightly done ? This 


it is important to examine; and to render 
this queſtion a little more intereſting, I _ 

ſhall apply this diſcuſſion to the unfolding 

of a truth well worthy of being attended 
to, which is, that all propoſals: relative to 
ſubjects of finances, have ſo many different 
aſpects, that when we are determined by 
the report of a ſmall number of perſons, 
guided by the ſame intereſts, we are liable 
to be deceived ; for theſe perſons have it 
always 1 in their power to give ſeveral ſeem- 
4 ingly 
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ingly plaufible reaſons, as long as the means 


of refuting them are not underſtood. 


I PRESUME, that to induce government 
to return to the former appointments, nearly 


this language has been held: every thing 


ought to engage the miniſter to propoſe to 


the king, the re- eſtabliſhment of the forty 


eight Receivers - General that have been 


ſuppreſſed: it is impoſſible for twelve per- 


ſons to conduct ſuch an immenſe concern 
as the annual receipt of one hundred and 


fifty millions; thoſe who were choſen to 


form the new company are themſelves ſen- 
{ible of it; and in ſpite of all the zeal they 
have diſplayed to ſecond, even againſt their 
own opinions, the views of the preceding 
miniſter of the finances ; they now acknow- 
ledge, that this new adminiſtration 1s above 
their ſtrength, and that a diſorder in the 
accounts muſt neceflarily enſue. 


IT Is is not all; the public does not place 
the ſame confidence as formerly in the rc- 


{criptions, ſince they are drawn by a com- 


pany who are not reſponſible for the exact- 
eſs of the payments: neither were the for- 
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mer Receivers-General, but ſeveral of the 
monied men thought ſo, and that opinion 
was favourable to the credit of the reſcrip- 
tions. In ſhort, very few of them have 
been negotiated within the courſe of two 
months; this is a fact, which the miniſter 
himſelf may aſcertain, 1f he will inquire of 
thoſe who are employed in this department 
at the royal treaſury, or of its exchange- 
broker. As to the oeconomy that reſults. 
from the new eſtabliſhment, and which 1s 
not very conſiderable, it may be nearly 
brought to the ſame point by a ſmall dimi- 
nution on the poundage that was formerly 
granted to the forty-eight Receivers-Gen- 
eral. Beſides, all the former ideas that were 
entertained concerning the great ſums of 

money left in their hands, and on which 
they made a certain profit, are entirely 
effaced, by an examination of the ſtate of 
the new company's receiving- office: we 

cannot deny, that the preceding miniſter of 
the finances drew from it, in the firſt 
months of its eſtabliſhment, ſome millions 
of extraordinary ſupplies ; but on his re- 
ſignation, the company required the great- 
eſt part of the ſums to be refunded by go- 


vernment: 


” 


\ 
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yernment ; and at this very moment, the 
collections it receives, tally exactly with its 
engagements. In ſhort, even though the 
king was to ſuffer ſome little loſs from 1t, 


his beneficence could not refuſe to reſtore 


to their rank, forty-eight well born families, 


ſeveral of whom have been in the finances 


for many generations; and theſe perſons, 


from motives of the higheſt gratitude, 
would be eager, on every occaſion, to give 


the moſt unequivocal proofs of their zeal 


and fidelity. It is poſſible, that a ſingle 
| Receiver in each generality might be ſuffi- 


cient : but the keeping of the accounts will 


be more ealy, if there are two, one for the 


even years, and the other for the odd. We 


likewiſe believe, for the ſame reaſons, that 
it would be very proper to re-eſtabliſh the 


former cuſtom of having two Receivers of 


the land-tax in each county of election, who 
would alternately execute the duties of 
their office. Our anceſtors reckoned it pru- 
dent and wiſe, and they knew very well 
what they were about : there 1s nothing to 


be got by all theſe innovations, which have 
more the appearance of ſpeculation than of 


ſober reflections. 
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THis is, methinks, all that can be ſaid 
in favour of a re-eſtabliſhment of the Re- 
ceivers-General, and theſe detached obſer- 
vations ought, perhaps, to have made ſome 
impreſſion. Let us now examine whether 
that impreſſion could have exiſted, if a per- 
ſon acquainted with the contrary confider- 


ations had been conſulted; 


Tuts, for ſtance: or fomething very 
like tt, would have been my reply. 


tri is not the numerical extent of a col- 
lection, that makes it require a great many 
officers to manage it, but rather the nature 
of the difficulties to which that collection is 
ſubject. It is abſolutely neceſſary, that 
there ſhould be as many land- tax collectors 
as there are pariſhes, becauſe that function 
deing looked on as a burdenſome charge, 
to which every inhabitant muſt fubmit in 
his turn, we are obliged to lay it on coun- 
try people, who have other occupations, 
and who could not attend to it, if they were 
_ obliged to collect, at a diſtance from their 
habitations. Theſe Receivers being more- 
| over reſponſible for the exact coming in of the 
| | — 2 ——— ſums 
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ſums which they are obliged to collect, 
they muſt neceflarily be enabled to receive, 
at every inſtant, and in {mall portions, the 
contributions of thoſe who are liable to the 
land-tax. It is likewiſe neceſſary to have a 
Receiver of the land- tax in every county of 
election, that the collectors of the pariſhes 
in the ſame diſtrict, may be near the re- 
ceiving- office, into which they are to pay 
the money they have received. A princi- 

pal clerk may likewiſe be eſtabliſhed as has 
been always cuſtomary in each generality, 
in order that the Receivers of the land- tax 
may be habitually in correſpondence with 
him, and pay into his hands the money 
that is to be employed for the diſcharge of 
the reſcriptions, or the payment of the vari- 
ous charges aſſigned on the produce of the 
general collections, 


Bur it is difficult to conceive how forty- 
eight principal perſons ſhould be neceſſary, 
only to receive in Paris, the remainder, 
which after theſe deductions, amounts to 
one hundred and twenty millions, and to 
pay it into the royal exchequer; and I do 
not believe that it would be credited in any 

R 3. other 
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other country, or that an example of if 


could be found. 


THE two treaſurers of the royal exche- 
quer receive and pay much larger ſums al- 
ternately ; they likewiſe account for them 
with the 1mpreſs-office, and yet they do 
not devote a fourth part of their time to 


this duty. 


Tun caiſſe d'eſcompte * has paid away and 
received in one year, near three hundred mil- 
lions; it has a double adminiſtration of 
money and bank-notes, which requires the 
: greateſt regularity; it keeps the caſh of 
feveral banking houſes ; and would be very 
glad to keep likewiſe, that of every Receiver- 
General, and in ihort, of every individual. 
The adminiſtrators of that bank are only 
twelve 1 in number, and every one of them 
18 beſides at the head of a commercial houſe. 
or has a conſiderable office in the finances. 


* Tals is a hank originally intended to diſcount 
bills, but which from its late inſtitution may with rea- 
ſon be looked on as the national bank of France. 


Tur 
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THe bank of England, which is an im- 
menſe eſtabliſhment, has only twenty-four 
directors, the greateſt part of whom have 
ſome other buſineſs to follow. 
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| I May be told, that theſe various com- 
panies are not obliged to keep up a conti- 
nual correſpoadonce, like that of the Receive 
ers-General, but what is a correſpondence with 
two hundred and tour land-tax Receivers, or 
even four hundred and eight, if they are alter- 
nate? A correſpondence more eſpecially, 
which relates to the molt ſimple objects, and 
is moſtly limited to the acknowledgement 
of the receipt of the monies ſent by theſe 
Receivers, and to reprimanding them, when 
they are not punctual to their engagements. 


WE muſt moreover | obſerve, that this 
attention to the punctuality to the Receivers 
of the land-tax is ſo much the leſs trouble- 
ſome, as the King grants a poundage of an 
hundred and twentieth part, on the amount 
of that impoſt, to be diſtributed to thoſe 

Receivers, who punQually execute their 
_ engagements; and this gratuity belongs to 
the Receivers General independently of 
every other poundage, when the land-tax 


|» Re- 
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Receivers have not deſerved it; inſomuch 
that this allowance made by the King, ren- 
ders the buſineſs of the Receivers-General 

very eaſy for them to diſcharge. e 


Tux moſt eſſential of their occupations 
conſiſts in the diſcounting of bills, and in 
transferring their money from one ſtock 
into another, in order to make the moſt of 
the public money, which they retain in 

their hands for a longer or ſhorter ſpace of 
time; according to circumſtances. But 
this management of the public money, 
which is peculiar to the actual ſubdiviſions 
of the general receipts, could not have been 
applied to the conſtitution of a company 
that was to pay into the royal exchequer all 
the ſums of money that were not immedi- 
ately demandable from them. 


Tun Who as be apt to confider the 
correſpondence of the Receivers-General as 
2 buſineſs, the direction of which muſt be 
divided between forty-eight perſons, would 
ſoon be undeceived, if they knew that there 
are in Europe ſeveral great mercantile 
houſes carried on by two or three partners 
| —— — | who 
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who correſpond with nearly a thouſand dif- 
ferent perſons, and whole letters treat of 
diverſe affairs, that are continually varying, 
Laſtly. the principal clerk of the finances, 
whom I had made choice of, a man of moſt 
extraordinary merit indeed, was convinced 
as well as me, that he ſhould have leſs 
trouble in the ſole chief management of 
the general receipts, than in the buſineſs 
of the department Which he was before 
charged with. 


WHEN I therefore propoſed to the King, 
to appoint twelve perſons to compoſe the 
company that was to perform in future, the 
functions of the forty-eight Receivers-Gen- 
eral, it was not from a conviction of the ne- 
ceſſity of that number; but becauſe we can 
only attain to perfection by gradations; and 
I had been thwarted, from the beginning, 
by the age of thoſe whom JI had been 
obliged to chuſe in order to pay due regard 
to the rights of ſeniority; and alſo by that 
multiplicity of conſiderations which clog a 
miniſter, when he wants to affect at once, 
a great change, both with reſpect to perſons 
and to the {tate of things. 


R 2 2 
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As for the credit of the reſcriptions, by 
what means could it be poſſible to per- 
ſuade any man, that thoſe which are drawn 
by a company of twelve perſons, are not as 
much deſerving of confidence, as thoſe that 
are ſubſcribed by a ſingle Receiver-General. 
In the eyes of reaſon, the advantage muſt 
certainly belong to the firſt method ; for 
no abule can poſſibly ifſue from a collective 
company: but if we conſider only the con- 
fidence placed in theſe reſcriptions, there 
can be no ſuperiority in one method more 
than in the other, becauſe neither the col- 
lective company, nor the ſeparate Reccivers- | 
General are anſwerable for the tranſactions 
of government, and it is eaſy to compre- 
hend, that ſuch a ſecurity could neither be 
Juſt nor reaſonable. Beſides, experience has 
already given ſufficient demonſtration upon 
this point; for at the two epochas of the 

ſuſpenſion of the payment of re{criptions, 
namely, in 1759, and 1771; the poſſeſſors 
of theſe bills had not their action of redreſs 

againſt the Receivers-General. The for- 
tunes of the greateſt part of theſe Receivers 
bears no proportion to the amount of the 
reſcriptions they ſubſcribe ; and the confi- 
— 4 dence 
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opinion that Government is reſponſible for 
them, and from the certainty that theſe 


aſſignments are made on the real amount of 


the taxes of each year. 


0 
. 


Bur, it may be ſuid, reaſbning does not 


deſtroy facts; and it is certain, that many 
more reſcriptions were negotiated imme- 
diately after the re-eſtabliſhment of the 


| Receivers-General ; than in the three 
months that preceded that event. Were * 


on the ſpot, I might qiſpute the truth of 
this allegation 3 but admitting it to be juſt, 
no conſequence can be deduced from it: 
it had been rumoured, that an alteration was 


| ſoon to take place in the new conſtitution. 


of the general receipts; this was quite ſuf- 


ficient to keep ſeveral money-holders in 


ſuſpence; the fame has been obſerved on 
every ſimilar occaſion, and 1 might quote 
ſeveral examples of it. But when the al- 


teration that was indeterminately predicted, 


is once effected, and the regularity of the 
payments is equally maintained as before; 
then the negotiations take their former 
courſe, and commonly they are augmented 


by 


dence in theſe bills proceeds both from the 
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by all the money, the placing out of which 
had been delayed: I have experienced all 


. theſe various fluctuations, both for the bills 
of exchange drayn by the General-farm, and 


thoſe drawn by the private treaſurers, at 


time of the reform of the various depart- 


ments from which theſe bills were iſſued; 
but I likewiſe found, that every oecono- 


mical operation, in a very ſhort time, ef- 
tabliſhed a greater confidence in them. 


 LasTLY, we ought not to forget that 
there 1s only a certain ſum of money cuſ- 


tomarily deſtined to be veſted in aſſigu- 

ments upon government, and reimburſable 

at a ſtated time; therefore, unleſs there is 
| a general failure of public credit, when the 

negotiation of one ſpecies of the public bills 
ſuffers a momentary ſtagnation, that of 
ſome others is augmented 1 in proportion; 
and whatever ſacrifices might be made to 
favour the circulation of any particular 
bills, the amount of the public reſources 


would not be thereby increaſed. 


Arr. theſe explanations may be very un- 


intereſting to many; but they will ſerve to 


warn 
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warn adminiſtration againſt yielding too 


eaſily to the authority of unſupported facts, 


which the principal agents of the finances 


know perfectly how to turn to the beſt 


account, in order to compaſs their ends. 


Public confidence weakens daily; the public 
ſervice will ſoon be ſtopped for want of money 3 
theſe are awful words no doubt ; but in 
order to diſcover the baſeneſs or injuſtice 
of ſuch aſſertions, we have only to fix our 


attention for a moment on the ſhallowneſs of 


the means thatare pointed out as ſufficient to 
retrieve this pretendeꝗ failure of credit. It is 
not to be effected by ſtrict oeconomy, by an 


increaſe of regularity, and by redoubled 
vigilance ; it is only to be compaſſed 


by re-eſtabliſhing forty-erxght Receivers- 


General, inſtead of twelve ; two treaſurers 


Inſtead of one; and a greater number of 
financiers, or a greater regard to their con- 
Veniences, in the diverſe branches of the 
receipts, or of the expences. What ſhallow 


legiſlators. for ſo great an empire ! What 


weak counſelors for ſuch an immenſe ad- 
miniſtration. 
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I mvsT nevertheleſs return again to the 
ſubject, the particulars of which I muſt 
neceſſarily go through; for it is by refut- 
ing to take pains, that uſeful truths are 
often imperfectly defended. Without 
doubt an attempt has been made to re- 
trench the augmentation of expence that 
reſulted from the re- eſtabliſnment of the 
Receivers-General, but where is the ne- 
ceſſity of calculations, in a butineſs in which, 
from a ſimple moral eſtimate, we may give a 
fure judgment? Forty-eight Receivers Gener- 
al had been ſuppreſſed, and inſtead of that 
number twelve had been choſen to conduct 
collectively, the new adminiſtration of the 
general receipts; ; theſe twelve earneſtly 
deſired to regain their former ſtation, and 
the other thirty-ſix ſolicited it with till 
more earneſtneſs ; they had each of them 
a caſhier to pay, and ſeveral of them had 
a clerk or two beſides; can it be doubted 
that the improvement of their circumſtances, 
expected by the twelve, and the entire 
profits of the thirty-ſix, are ſo many bur- 
thens laid on the King's revenue; ſo that 
though I ſubjoin a calculation to ſtrengthen 
this propoſition, I cannot draw from it any 

con- 
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conſequences ſo perſuaſive as ſimple argu- 
ment. I will go ſtill farther; J will ſup- 
pofe that the charges of that adminiſtration 
reduced to twelve perſons, were higher 
than when it conſiſted of forty-eight mem- 
bers: this fact would only ſhew, that the 
expences 1n the plan of reform, have not 
been regulated with ſufficient attention, 
and that they ought to be lowered : but as 
the multiplying of agents could never ap- 


pear to be the beſt means to attain to the 


moſt perfect oeconomy, ſo neither is it that 


Which plain common ſenſe would point 


out. 


T nave already ſaid, that inſtead of twelve 


directors, a ſmaller number might have 


been ſufficient, I ſuppoſe fix, more eſpecial- 
ly when the new company ſhould have been 


firmly eſtabliſhed. I likewiſe think, the 
charges of management might have been 
lowered a little; but a ſentiment of huma- 


nity for the multitude of clerks who had 


loſt their places, inclined me to allow more 


than were abſolutely neceſſary for each new 


adminiſtration. 
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T gEsTIMATE the augmentation of annual 


expence that reſults from the re-eſtabliſh- | 


ment of the forty-eight Receivers-Gener- 
al * at near a million of livres; but we 


muſt 


*The poundage allowed them being reduced to an 


eightieth part, will be, for one hundred and forty-fix 


millions, which is the annual amount of that part of 


the taxes on which poundage is allowed LIVRES. 
285 1,825, 000 


Tris expence is excluſive of the inter- 
eſt at five per cent. paid as a falary on the 
amount of the ſum given in ſecurity for 
their offices; but as this ſum is a debt 


due by the King, we cannot reckon the in- 
tereſt it bears among the charges of the ma- 
nagement of the general receipts ; it is ike- 


wiſe equitable to deduct from theſe charges 
the tenth of theſe ſalaries, retained to the 


King's profit, as the finances of theſe ſala- 


Ties is only paid for at common intereſt, 
and this tenth will amount to 150, 00 


i mat e dednd from 


this expence the augmentation of 


the poll-tax paid by the forty-eight: 
Receivers-General, and the duties 
of the marc d or, and of alenations, 5 
becauſe all this money is clear pro- 


fit to the King. >... $0,000 


THERE 


a. 
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muſt likewiſe take notice, that their ſalaries 
are augmented when any new extraordi- 
nary 


LIVRES, 
THERE. will therefore remain, for the 
annual expence of forty-eight Receivers- 


General excluſive of the intereſt of their fi- 
nance. WE A I, 57 5,000 


Tre ſuppreſſed company coſt in the ſalaries al- 
jowed to the twelve directors of which it was coni- 
poſed, at the rate of twenty-five thouſand livres each! 


300, 00 


TRE charges of the clerks at Paris and 5 


in the provinces amounted to 3 310,000 


SUN DRV charges for paper, fire, candles. 
&c. eſtimated annually at 30, 000 


OTHER incidental expences 30,000 


5 | | n 60, 
BuT as we have compriſed in the above arti- 
cle of three hundred and ten thouſand livres, 
the charges formerly paid by the royal exche- 
quer, for the ſervice of the receiving- office 
belonging to the general receipts, and for 
the payment of the intereſt and reimburſe- 
ment of the old reſcriptions, both which 


Carried O Ver 670,009 
charges 
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nary taxes are laid, becauſe thoſe ſalaries 


conſiſt of a N on every part of the col- 
lection, 


LIVRES. 
Brought over 670, 000 
charges amounted to ſeventy thouſand 
livres, excluſive of the rent of the houſe, 
where the board is held (which rent is now 
repreſented by its capital, becauſe the houſe 
has been bought by the King) we muſt 


deduct this ſum from the above „ 


THreRe remains for expences of manage- 
ment = 8 


600,000 
Tune the forty eight Receivers. General 
on: | ” WO 1,575,002 
WuiLsT r the « expences of the W 
company amounted only % | 600,000 
Wick is an augmentation. of ex- 
d in the firſt outſet amounting to 975, 


WI have not reckoned, in the charges of the ſup- 


preſſed company, nor in thoſe of the forty-eight Re- 


ceivers-General, the fees of the impreſt- office, becauſe 


theſe fees have always been paid by the King, and will 


ſo continue to be; but as theſe charges are high, it 
it would perhaps have been reaſonable to have moder- 
ated 


le 


I had eſtabliſhed, US fixed emoluments ; 
thus, 


ated them, if the reunion of the general receipts in one 
ſingle company, had ſimplified the manner of keeping 


the accounts. 


We do not include i in the expences of the new com- 
pany, the money which may have been allowed to the 
fix Receivers-General who annually viſit the provinces, 
and which may amount to from thirty to forty thou- 
fand livres; becauſe it is not an annual, neceſſary 
charge, and beſides theſe viſits being a new inſtitution 
relative to the improvements, we cannot look on theſe 
extraordinary charges as an expence inherent to the 
management of the general receipts. 


The charges of the carriage of the money from the 
provinces to Paris, muſt not be included among the 
charges of management of the ſuppreſſed company, be- 


cauſe they only take place for that part of the reſcrip- 
tions, which being payable in the provinces, have been 
accepted to be paid in Paris two months later, and by 


that means, the intereſt of the money during that time 


is more than a compenſation for theſe charges of car- 
riage: the Receivers General know it well, and they 


are continually ſoliciting at the royal exchequer for 
leave to pay the greateſt part of their reſcriptions in 


Paris. This explanation probably may be intelligible 
only to men bred to the finances; but as in theſe mat- 
ters, they only ſhow to the miniſters what they pleaſe, 


8 it 
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lection, whereas the adminiſtration that 
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thus, for example, the third twentieth oc- 


which form an additio fla 
Receivers-General, and there can be no 
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cafions an extraordinary annual expence of 
two hundred and ſeventy thouſand livres, 


for the poundage alone granted to the Re- 


ceivers-General, which ſum is not carried 


to the comparative calculation which I have 
juſt now preſented. Laſtly, the King will 


be deprived of making uſe of the funds, 5 
profit for the 


doubts raiſed on the re: 1 


y of that profit, 


1 becauſe the Receivers of he land- tax are 


obliged to pay the money they collect into 


the hands of the Receivers - Geheral, a month 


before the time the latter are obliged to diſ- 
charge their engagements with the royal 


exchequer; it even happens that in the 


generalities, where the payment of the 
taxes comes in with facility, that the Re- 
ceivers of the land- tax pay before the time 
appointed, and as thoſe who are not exact 


to that time loſe the gratuity of an hun- 
dred and twentieth part, allowed by the 
King, and that iwer devolves to the 


it may not be wholly uſeleſs ta keep their attention on 
the watch, by a few hints. 


Receiver 
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Receiver-General, we may clearly perceive 
that this management turns always to their 
advantage ; they have likewiſe other in- 
dulgences allowed them in not paying the 
charges aſſigned on their receipts, at the 
ſtated time; laſtly, they have the liberty 
of paying at Paris, the greateſt part of the 
money they have received in the provinces, 
and they pay it at a more diſtant term, than 
the time ſtipulated in their contracts. This 
delay of payment is given them as an in- 
demnity for the neceflary charges of the 
carriage of the money from the provinces to 
Paris ; though even then, theſe charges 
are very often ſaved, by their reciprocal pay- 
ments to each other, the fartheſt from 
Paris to the next fartheſt, and ſo on to the 
capital itſelf. 


In a word, all theſe profits vary accord- 
ing to the ſpecial indulgences granted to the 
Receivers-General by the conditions of 
their original agreement; and it is eaſy 
to conceive, what advantages ſuch a corps 
_ conſtantly kept up mult have, at one time 
or other, more eſpecially as the indulgences 
8 2 5 granted : 
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granted to a few who are in favour, ſerve as 
a title for the demands of others. 


I 8HALT. not expatiate any longer on theſe 
particulars ; 1t is ſufficient for me to have 
pointed out the different modes of keeping 
the public money in. their hands, which 
augment theknown ſalaries of the Receivers- 

General; and though theſe indirect profits 

were now to be eſtimated only at a million 
yearly, who can anſwer for it, that at ſome 

future time they will not be more conſider- 
able? Moreover, the poſitive facts that 1 
am acquainted with, ſtrengthen theſe re- 
flections: five Receivers-General have ſtood 
in need of ſupport during my adminiſtra— 
tion: it became neceflary for me to oblige 
them to lay open the ſituation of their affairs; 
and the reſult was, that, by their own con- 
feſſion, they had collectively kept in their 
hands for a. number of years paſt, near five 
millions of the King's money, of which 
ſur, the ſecurities for their offices could 
only diſcharge a part. It is allo a conſider- 
ation which may be ranked among the di- 
advantages of the re- eſtabliſhment of the 
Recelyers-General, that the depoſit for the 
new 
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new places, being only a transfer of the de- 
poſit of the former ones, the King remains 
debtor in a large ſum, on which he pays 
five per ceat. intereſt, whereas that ſum 
might have been greatly diminiſhed by 
making equitable compoſitions for the ar- 
rears due by ſeveral of the Receivers-Gen- 
eral, if their accounts had been definitiyely 


ſettled. 


Ir in oppoſition to theſe various expla- 
nations, it ſhould be attempted to be proved 


from the records of the new adminiſtration 
eſtabliſhed under my miniſtry, that the pro- 


fits on the public money were very trifling, 
we could not forbear enquiring the cauſe of 


that reſult, and then it would no doubt be 


perceived, that this eſtabliſhment not 
having laſted a whole year, it was impoſſi- 
ble to acquire any determinate ideas on the 


ſubject; it would be ſeen however, that 
in the firſt months of this eſtabliſhment 1 


cauſed ſeveral millions, which lay, unpro- 


fitably for the public, in the receiving- offices, 


to be paid in to the royal exchequer; it 


would be ſeen, that the warrants for the 


 land-tax were drawn up very late in that 
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year, on account of the alterations occa« 
fioned by the edit of 1780, fixing poſitively 
the rate of that tax ; it would be found 
that from the very moment when the di- 
rectors of the new adminiſtration entertain- 


ed hopes of recovering their former places, 


the zeal required to improve the advantages 
of an eſtabliſhment, the overthrow of which 


they wiſhed for, could no longer be ex- 


pected from them; in ſhort, it would be 
feen, that as ſoon as the Receivers-General 
were reſtored, they immediately began to 


retain a great deal of the public money in 


their hands. I might quote facts ſtill more 


particular; but in this ſpecies of diſcuſſion, 


the moſt evincing circumſtances are too 
nearly connected with the perſons intereſted 
in them, to admit of ſuch reference. 1 
have already entered too deeply into theſe 


elucidations, and it is painful to me to have 


been obliged to call in the aid of contro- 
| verſy, to ſupport principles that are ſo evi- 
dent to common ſenſe. 


W may, nevertheleſs, diſcover in the 


midſt of theſe brambles, the ſhoots of an 


* truth, which is, that of all the 
public 
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public arrangements of a miniſter of the 
finances, thoſe which eſtabliſh eoconomy 
are the moſt difficult, and for this reaſon, be- 
cauſe he is obliged to combat perſonal intereſt 
hand to hand, though but weakly ſupport- 
ed by the public opinion, which can only 
be fufficiently enlightened to great objects; 
and though it may perhaps, approve of oeco- 


nomical principles, it is entirely guided 


by popular rumour, whenever its opera- 
tions become complicated; and in all mat- 
ters of finance, there are a thouſand clamor- 


ous tongues prepared to drown the voice 
of a reformer, 


Tux utility however, of uniting the diſ- 


perſed functions of the Receivers General 


under one adminiſtration, cannot be right- 
ly judged of from calculations alone: for 


this very inſtitution was likewiſe eſſential, in 


order to come at the knowledge of diverſe 
particulars highly intereſting to the people, 
and to trace them ſtep by ſtep. This 
method of management enables the miniſ- 
ter to inſpect and moderate with greater 
eaſe, the ſeverities made uſe of in the 
collection of the taxes; it enables him to 
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acquire a more ſubſtantial, and eſpecially 
a more certain knowledge of the motives 
that ought to engage him to prolong the 
time of payment in ſome provinces, beyond 
the ſtipulated periods; but when the general 
receipts are adminiſtered by forty-eight 
perſons, each of whom has made his own 
conditions, and who are all guided by pri- 
vate intereſt, then the miniſter becomes 
diffident, and confounds the juſt and rea- 
ſonable remonſtrances of the contributors, 
with the habitual endeavours. of the 
Receivers-General to obtain freſh de- 
lays; and by acuſtoming himſelf to look 
on theſe receivers as his adverſaries, he 
cannot always poſſeſs that enlightened 
2 juſtice, | which alone can warrant the pru- 
dence of his determinations. In ſhort, 
without extending theſe obſervations any 
- farther, it will eaſily be perceived, that 
there exiſts a great difference between a 
divided and diſperſed adminiſtration, and 
that, which aſſembling under the eyes of 
the miniſter of the finances, preſents to him 
a ſimple ſtatement, no particulars of which 
4 can be fulpofted of untruth. 


THE 
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Tun multiplicity of the receiving offi- 
ces, and the augmentation of the number of 
the revenue officers are likewiſe ſources of 
great inconveniencies; but as theſe conſi- 
derations will be diſcuſſed more at length 
in the ſucceeding part of this work, I ſhall 
not enlarge upon them in this place. 

I Do not know whether they were in 
earneſt in inſiſting on the juſtice of the 
ſacrifices due to forty-eight families, who 
by the ſuppreſſion of the Receivers-Gene- 

al were deprived of a rank they had 
inherited from their anceſtors: the great 
length of time ſpent in the ſervice of the 
general collection, it cannot be denied, is 
only an uninterrupted enjoyment of the 
means of accumulating an immenſe fortune. 

We cannot therefore reckon ſuch claims in 

the number of thoſe, that acquire a right to 
the public gratitude. Beſides, though the ſav- 
ing of one or two million, may be thought 
little of, it is nevertheleſs true, that with 
nearly ſuch a ſum, the funds deſtined for 
charitable purpoſes might be doubled, or the 
pay of the ſoldiers augmented a penny 
a- day 


- 
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a-day; and from this one confideration 
alone, not only the pretenſions of the 


forty-eight Receivers-General, but even 
many others ſtill more eee entirely 


loſe their force. 

| Salient Uh alt indifferent to trifling 
ſavings would be ſenſible of their value, if 
each of theſe retrenchments was immediately 


omployed in ſome beneficent, or public under- 


taking: but when theſe ſavings ſerve only, 
as I unhappily experienced, to remedy by 
flow degrees, ſome diſorder not publicly 


known, or to delay for a time, the miſ- 


chief done by unforeſeen evils; neither 
the ſame gratitude nor the ſame juſtice 
can be e from ha PR. 


IHA a 6 one more Ubſteeation to 
make; the preamble of the edict that re- 
eſtabliſhed the Receivers-General in the 


month of October 1781, gives as a reaſon 


in ſupport of this determination, that, 


theſe ſame Receivers-General had been wy 


preſſed in the year 1719, and in 1721, it 
had been found neceſſary to reſtore them. 


3 . But 
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But has the king been told that-in 1719, 
that ſuppreſſion was not made from any 
views of prudence or oeconomy ? It had 
been reſolved to charge the Eaſt India 
Company with the adminiſtration of the 
general receipts, from the ſame motives 
that determined the regent to charge t hat 
company alſo, with the collection of almoſt 
the whole revenue of the ſtate, the man- 
agement of the mint, the excluſive trade 
to China, Africa, the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
dies, and the operations of Law's bank. 

Such a ſyſtem, which miſtook exaggera- 
tion for great ideas, confuſion for genius, 
and the infatuation of the public for a 
mark of confidence, could not laſt long ; 
and from the moment of its failure, every 
different branch of management of which 
it had been compoſed, returned te its 
former adminiſtrators ; whilft the defire of 
making new alterations, was ſo much the 
more weakened, by the great dread of 
innovations with which the ſubverſion of 


that ſyſtem had filled the nation, 


TRE 
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THE financiers, and thoſe connected with 
them, may hereafter, quote with till 
more confidence, the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the Receivers-General in 1781; and as ſuch 
an example, if it ſtood detached from 
the obſervations that may throw a light 
on the reaſons preſented to the king to 
obtain his conſent thereto, would be of 
great authority in future times; the re- 
flections I have made, on this ſubject, 


may perhaps prove a public ſervice: for 


if they are not entirely forgotten, pro- 
bably it will not be believed, that forty- 


eight Receivers-General were eſſentially 


neceſſary in France. But if it ſhould be 
propoſed to adopt a more ſimple plan of 


management, I adviſe the miniſter who 


{hall undertake it, to profit by the fault 
I commited, and to admit only one or 
two of the Receivers General that he may 
ſuppreſs, into the economical adminiſtra- 
tion which. he may propoſe to the king: 


for habits contracted in a former ſtation, 
and the rememberance of greater profits, 


are ties too ſtrong to be broken, and we 
muſt not rely on ſuch ſelf-denials ; and 
yet, if we cannot do it in ſome degree, 


the 
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the new eſtabliſhment will be deprived of 
its natural protectors. It is not that I be- 
lieve that a miniſter cannot eafily aſſure 
himſelf of the zeal of every one, who 
acts under his immediate controul; for it 
was from that very perſuaſion, that I gave 
way without fear, to the dictates of equi- 
ty, when I propoſed to the king to ad- 
mit into the new adminiſtration the prin- 
cipal perſons from among the Receivers- 
General, who had loſt their offices by this 
alteration; but to ſay the truth, not fore- 
ſeeing at the time, that the end of my 
miniſterial race was ſo near, I thought I 
ſhould have ſufficient time to render that eſ- 
tabliſhment indiſſoluble. 5 


Ix remains for me to add a word or 
two, on the private Receivers of the taxes, 
_ otherwiſe called Receivers of the land tax. 
Their number was doubled at the time of 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the Receivers-Ge- 
neral; there ſhould have been only one in 
every county of election; but the king 
was brought to conſent to the creation of 
two, to ſerve alternately; thus there are 
| four 
4 
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four W and eight offices, inſtead of 


two nm and four. 


Inn ie obſervation that preſents 
itſelf on this ſubject, is, that beſides the 
inconveniences reſulting from the multi- 
plication of the privileges of the exche- 
quer and of its officers, that arrangement 


is likewiſe contrary to the intereſts of the 


contributors; this will be eaſily conceiv- 


ed, by obſerving, that the taxes of each 


year, whether land-tax, poll- tax, or 
twentieths, are paid in ſeveral portions, 
within the ſpace of eighteen, twenty-one, 
or twenty-four months, according to the 
cuſtom eſtabliſhed in each generality; by 


this management, a land-tax Receiver, 
though he only exerciſes his functions 


every other year, has neceffarily continua 
collections to make: however, if at the 
time that the receiver on duty begins to 
demand the firſt part of the taxes of that 
year, his colleague in office demands the 


remainder of the taxes of the preceding 0 
year, it will happen, that both being 


guided by directly oppoſite intereſts, and 
being to make up their accounts to a dif- 


ferent 
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terent Receiver-General; they will each 


of them preſs the contributaries at the 
ſame time; the rigourous activity of the 
one will oblige the other ta a ſeverity 
he would not have exerciſed, if he. was 
not afraid to be circumvented by his col- 
league; they will both ſeize at the ſame 
time, and they will ſometimes contend 
tor the produce of the ſale of the move- 
ables of an unfortunate ſubject, who cannot 


pay his taxes. If on the contrary, the 


fame Receiver was uninterruptedly charg- 


ed with the collection of each year's taxes, 
he would conſider the commencement of 


the functions of one year, and the end 


of the preceding, in the ſame point of 


view, and he would have an uniform in- 


tereſt in the indulgences, which prudence | 


might allow. In fact, there are few Re- 
ceivers of the land-tax but would take the 


charge of the total collection for nearly 


the ſame emolument, which each of them 
enjoys alternately; but in that caſe, the 


double ſum depoſited by way of ſecurity 
for both their offices, ought not to be rer 


quired from one. 


- * 
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-Trev-privoipleirpaſon1that -hes been urg⸗ 
ed in ſupport ef this: meaſure .of - N 0 
Ung the number of the land- tax Receivers, 
is, that the accounts will be clearer and 
2 but this pretence is of no 
weight, for a ſingle Receiver, may 
with two regiſter books, maintain the 
| fame regularity as two alternate Receivers. 
Md after all, how trifling is the conveni- 
eney of thoſe Who are only accountable, 
when compared with the happineſs and 
relief of, thoſe who pay the taxes: but 
the real motive of this multiplication of 
the ſmall advance of money they make, 
or the pleaſute that is taken in beſtow- 
ys of nen 65 e eee i 3. 267 


a. 


en tg appointing: two alternate 
agents, both to collect the revenue, and 
to pay the expences, bears, I muſt own, 
ſome relation to old eſtabliſhed uſages; 
but thoſe uſages were introduced through 
the cauſes I have explained; and it is a 
voluntary error to think, that ſimilar a- 
buſes were authorized by our anceſtors; 
or to Hoa: ow name of ſpeculative prin- 
N | 3 ciples 


— 
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ciples, to the moſt ſimple and moſt ra- 
tional corrections of theſe abuſes. 


I navs ſaid enough, and perhaps too 
much on this controverſy, but we cannot 
change the nature of a ſubject. There 
are ſome queſtions, that may be teſolved 

by general ideas, but there are others 
likewiſe, that indiſpenſibly require explan- 
ations and details; one muſt nieceflarily 
give into this diverſity, or renounce the 
ambition of being uſeful. The clear il- 
luſtrations I have given muſt alſo have 
demonſtrated, that a propolitioti may ap- 
pear in a new light after it has been pro- 
perly diſcuſſed; and it will be ſenſibly 
felt, that it is important to collect the 
different opinions of men, before a reſo- 
lution be taken on finance operations, when 
they are rather ee 


Sovxkklexs are liable to be deceived, 
and I muſt even affirm, that it is un- 
avoidable, when they determine upon im- 
portant objects, from the ſingle report 
made to them by the principal of a de- 
partment : for there are ſome tranſactions 
of which, with all the judgment they poſ- 

Vo L. I. T ſeſs . 
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ſeſs, they will never gueſs the real mo- 
tives that are concealed, as it were, un- 
der a veil, if they are not let into the ſe- 
eret; but a miniſter whoſe preferment has 
not. ſeparated him from the reſt of man- 
kind, and who is difpoſed to keep up a 
correſpondence with perſons from whom 
he may acquire information, will find it an 
_ eaſy matter, to come at the knowledge of 
ith > + 46 
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CHEATS, EY, 


GENERAL IDEAS OF THE SAVINGS THAT 
MAY BE MADE ON THE TOTALITY OF 
THE CHARGES OF COLLECTION. 


AFTER having SY out the ſav- 
5 ings that may be made on the re- 
ceipt of the land- tax, poll-tax and twen- 
tieths, I muſt ſurvey the other branches 
of the revenue, and as I ſhall not have 
any ſubtile arguments to anſwer, I ſhall 
run over this taſk with the more rapi- 
dity, 


TRE collection of every duty levied on 
the king's account, was divided, during 
my adminiſtration, between three com- 
panies, and by that diviſion, the king uni- 
ted under one head, every duty of an an- 
alogous kind, that could be collected by 
1 the 
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the ſame revenue officers. Theſe three 
companies were the General-Farm, the 


General- Adminiſtration,” and the adminiſtra- 


tion of the royal demeſnes. The motives 


for this diviſion, the means of oeconomy 


that reſulted from it, the general prin- 


ciples relative to the conſtitution of theſe 
eſtabliſhments, the aboliſhment of thoſe 


appointments granted out of the profits 
of ſome Farmers-General to court favour- 
ites, and ſeveral other uſeful deſigns, are 


carefully ſet forth in the preamble of the 


proclamation of the king in council, of the 
month on January . 


twat e I believe, were general 


ly approved of; and yet if we conſider them 


only in their relation to oeconomy, there 
is no doubt but greater ſavings may be 
ſtill made; when the leaſes expire, and 


are to be renewed in times of peace, it 
will be poſſible to diminiſh by reimburſ- 


ments, the conſiderable ſums which the 


king owes to the Farmers and Admini- 
ſtrators, for the amount of their ſecuri- 
ties. I had begun that diminution in 1779, 


when . e to the king to unite ſe- 
veral 
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veral branches of the fiſcal adminiſtration 


into one; but the exigences of the war 


having afterwards drained all the reſources 


of publie credit, it became impoſſible to 


go on with this plan of extinctions: and 


yet, in the month of October 1779, when 
the leaſe of the General-Farm expired, 


the ſums due to the finance corps, then 
exiſting, ſtill amounted to one hundred and 
fifteen millions; I was therefore obliged 
to be ſatisfied with lowering the rate of 
intereſt on that ſum, and jt was doing a 


tempt was even looked on as imprudent, 
and the reduction of the number of Farm- 
ers-General in theſe circumſtances, was 
likewiſe conſidered as an indiſcreet ſtep, 
as well as the diminution of their attri- 
butions, and the other alterations which 


I propoſed to the king; but which were 


_ nevertheleſs carried into execution. 


I musr fay farther, that in more peace- 


able times, theſe reforms might have been 
extended to much greater lengths, for 1 


am convinced, that twenty ſelect perſons 


could conduct the General- Farm perfectly 
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well; and that fifteen others would be ſuf. 


ficient for the management of each of 
the other two adminiſtrations ; but in that 
caſe, a miniſter muſt have it in his power 


to appoint only men of talents and in- 


duſtry; and that choice will be more 
eaſy to make, when he ſhall not be ob- 
liged to ſeek for adminiſtrators, who are 


able to advance from twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred thouſand livres. 


* I 


Tus os circumſtances. than will ad- 
mit of reducing the number of the prin- 
cipal fiſcal agents, facilitate alſo, the means 


of reſtraining their profits; but difficulties 
ſubſiſt on that point, which muſt be made 


known. There are none, in the deter- 


mination of the fixed ſalary they are al- 


lowed; but as they muſt likewiſe have 


a ſhare in the augmentation of the pro- 


duce, in order to be aſſured of their at- 


tention and vigilance to ſo various and ex- 
tended an adminiſtration, it is in the regula- 


tion of this ſhare, that a great deal muſt 
be : truſted to chance; becauſe the aug- 
mentations are uncertain, and occaſionally 
en on ſeveral unforeſeen eircumſtances. 

| The 
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The 3 General, in the laſt leaſe 


granted for fix years, were admitted to 


ſhare only one half of the produce that 
ſhould exceed three millions one hundred 
thouſand livres, above the price of their 
leaſe, that is to ſay, on eighteen millions 
fix hundred thouſand livres for the fix 
years. The adminiſtrators of the royal 
demeſnes receive a fourth of the augmenta- 
tions that exceed the amount at which 
their produce was eſtimated at the time of 
their agreement, 


TE Receivers of the exciſe have only 


on fimilar conditions, two twentieths, on 


the firſt fix millions of augmentation, 


during the courſe of their leaſe, which is 


likewiſe for fix years, and a third twentieth 
on each ſimilar augmentation. Theſe con- 
ditions were not ſubmitted to till after 
many debates; but ſundry favings made 
on the charges of collection, the pound- 
age allowed on the - new tax of a twenti- 
eth, on the other taxes, after my time, 
and perhaps a leſs degree of indulgence 
ſhewn to the people, by the fiſcal agents 
in the ſupport of their rights; and laſtly, a 
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natural augmentation in the produce, 


which it is - impoſſible to eſtimate, all 
theſe circumſtances. will raiſe the ſhare of 


the adminiſtrators ta a larger ſum, than 
J had computed. This reſult, no doubt 


proves how much the king has gained 
by not leaſing gut the diverſe branches 


of his revenue, but it is nevertheleſs 


* CI king, in the preceding leaſe, though made 


out with+ attention and in the midſt of peace, had 
made a ceſſion to the Farmers-General of all the. 


profits above the price of the leaſe, and had reſery- 


ed to himſelf only one half on the four firſt mil- 
lions of augmentation in the courſe of the fix years, 
two-fifths on the four next millions, three-tenths on 


the four following, and one-fifth only on the over- 
plus. . 


+4 
* 


Turv had been allowed beſides, twenty five thou- 
and livres for their attendance to their duty, an 
intereſt of ten per gent. on one million, and ſix per 


'> 
cent. on the remaining! five hundred and ſixty thouſand 
Hvres of (ew advances, and they w were fixty i in nieder 


Tux ſtamp duties, &c. now given in charge to 
the adminiſtrators. of the demeſnes, were included 
in that leaſe, as well as part of the exciſe duties, 
the produce of which had been only calculated on 


| the erage of the ten 12171 preceding the 50 


vr 


true 
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true, that even with a great deal of care 
a miniſter is not certain in granting theſe 
leaſes, to accompliſh that oeconomy, which 
it is his duty to endeavour to attain. 


Tris obſeryation leads me to examine, 
whether it would not be better to intruſt 
the adminiſtration of the duties ſimply to 
chief clerks, who ſhould be diſpenſed 
from laying down any ſum of money as 
— ſecurity; ; and, who ſhould have fixed ſal- 


aries, and even a gratuity proportionate to 


the ſatisfaction they might give. 


AnD, though this form has been always 


confidered as the moſt contrary to the 


preſervation of the king's revenue, I am 
convinced, that a vigilant and attentive 


miniſter of the finances, who ſhauld have 
under him, a commiſſary of the council, 
poſſeſſing ſimilar qualifications, would be 


enabled to prevent every inconvenience that 
: ſeems to proceed from the indifterence and 
careleſſneſs of the chief fiſcal agents; but 
miniſters who are capable of making the 


activity of their ſubalterns proceed from an 
attachment to their duty, are ſcarce to be 


fou nd; 
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found; in the next place, directors, or 


principal clerks ſelected with the greateſt 


care would be wanted, and the know- 
ledge of men requiſite for ſuch a ſelection, 


is poſſeſſed by very few perſons; laſtly, 
patronage in a government like that of 
France has ſo great an influence over 


every choice, that merit would imper- 


ceptibly become the weakeſt of recommenda- 
tions. It is in order to obviate theſe in- 


conveniencies that, generally ſpeaking, it is 
uſeful to require from the adminiſtrators 
of the king's duties, not an immoderate 
advance of money, but a capital ſtock 
that may at leaſt anſwer for that education 
and apparent reſpect of one's ſelf, which 
moſt commonly proceeds from eaſy cir- 
cumſtances; and it is perhaps one of the 


greateſt ſelf-denials of miniſters diſtinguiſh- 


ed by their character and their deſire of 


doing good, to be often obliged to give 


up thoſe inſtitutions that require a perman- 
ent concurrence of the different virtues of 
adminiſtration. 


Tur two enn and the Gene- 
eral-Farm, have in their preſent conſtitu- 
| | tion 
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tion, the greateſt fimilarity 1 to each other, 


and it is from attending only to the lite- 


ral ſenſe of theſe two denominations, that 
the degree of preference that ought to be 
given to. the one, or the other of theſe 


forms has been diſcuſſed. This language 


has been held to the adminiſtrators; you 
ſhall have ſuch a ſhare of the produce 


as ſhall exceed ſuch a ſum; and the Far- 
mers-General have been' told, the king ſhall 


have ſuch a ſhare of the produce as ſhall 


exceed the price of your leaſe : the dif- 
ference is almoſt entirely grammatical; and 


if I did not propoſe to the king to give 
the title of adminiſtrators likewiſe to the 


Farmers-General, it was becauſe the latter 


denomination enjoyed great credit ; and 


alterations in titles ought not to be made 
without neceſſity. The Farmers-General, 


indeed, are bound to depoſit a ſtated ſum 
for their leaſe, but as they have been ad- 


mitted only to a ſhare in the profits that 


exceed the price of the leaſe, by three 
millions one hundred thouſand livres, the 
king has not paid too dearly for the capi- 


tal they have advanced, and they themſelves 8 


have not conſidered that money as in any dan- 
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ger. But in ſuch à government as that 
of France, and conſidering theſe names of 
Farmers-General, and of adminiſtrators 
ſimpiy under a moral point of view, the 
choice between theſe two denominations 
would perhaps no longer appear indiffer- 
ent. In fact, let us ſuppoſe that govern- 
ment wants to ſtretch every. tax to its i 
utmoſt value, and to favor every interpre- 
tation that could ſecond ſuch a plan, then 
it ought to give the name of Farmers- 
General to the fiſcal agents; that the odium 
falling on men, who might be accuſed of 
being blinded by intereſt, the intention of 
government might be leſs noticed: but let 
us on the contrary ſuppoſe, a deſire of col- 
lecting the taxes with the utmoſt equity, often 
with indulgence and always with prudence, 
then it would be much better to give the 
name of adminiſtrators to the companies of 
finance; that no unjuſt ſuſpicion might al- 
ter the confidence of the contributaries, 
and to remind the courts of juſtice, that 
the fiſcal agents when kept within rea- 
ſonable bounds are only the ar ee of the 
5 public exchequer. 


I SHALL 
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I 3HALL only make one more obſerva- 
tion on this ſubject: It was very often and 
very earneſtly repreſented to me, more eſpe- 


cially -1n the beginning of my miniſtry, 


that it was very important to grant the leaſe 
of the King's revenues, without any condi- 
tion or reſerve whatever; in order that the 
intereſt of the Farmers-General might be 
held out as an excuſe for the refuſal of the 
repeated demands of exemptions and immu- 
nities; but a miniſter who ſhould ſtand in 
need of ſuch a pretence to reſiſt even unjuſt 
ſolicitations, would be almoſt conquered, 
| becauſe every trifling precaution to which 
one might have recourſe, to ſtrengthen an 
irreſolute man, would ſtill be inſufficient. 


THe profits of the Farmers-General, and 


of the adminiſtrators of the King's revenue, 


are the ſmalleſt part of the charges of col- 


le&ion : the others conſiſt of the ſalaries of 
each ſubaltern, and of the expences that are 
indiſpenſable in ſo diverſified a management, 
believe that in the actual ſtate of the ex- 
ciſe duties, on articles of conſumption, 


theſe charges approach as nearly to oeco- 


nomy as can reaſonably be expected: vari- 
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ous reforms, and diminutions were made on 
the renewal of the laſt leaſes, and every 
{ſimilar collection being put into the hands of 
the ſame officers, facilitated theſe operations. 
I am nevertheleſs ignorant whether the plan 
I had adopted has been followed ; this 


plan was to leſſen the profits of the Re- 


ceivers for the General-Farm, by cauſing 
them to pay in the ſums collected much 


ſooner, and to reduce the number of the 


receiving- offices in the provinces, by unit- 


ing the principal Receiverſhips as vacancies 


ſhould happen, as well as thoſe of the falt 
and tobacco. 


ALL the obſervations I have hitherto 
made are relative to the actual mode of 
collecting the duties levied by the King; 
but the various important alterations that 
might be made in that eſtabliſhment, would 
become another ſource of oeconmy . The 


ſuppreſſion of the tranſport duties, in in- 


terior parts of the kingdom, and more eſpe- 
cially, a different modification of the tax on 


ſalt, would occaſion a conſiderable diminu- 
tion in the charges of collection. I have 
pointed out in my account given in to the 


S 


King 


— a> 2a at WE 
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King, the plans that J had conceived, and it 
was on that baſis, that the neceflary oper- 
ations were begun, in order that on the re- 
turn of peace, nothing might delay the ex- 
ecution of theſe plans. I ſhall completely 
unfold them in the courſe of this work; I 
ſhall alſo ſay ſomething of the tobacco 
farm ; I ſhall not, therefore, anticipate that 
diſcuſſion in this place. | 


TE ſtamp duties on public acts or deeds, 
are ſuſceptible of ſome important improve- 
ments, both with a view to regularity, and 
to the ſecurity of thoſe who pay theſe du- 
ties, as I have likewiſe demonſtrated in the 
ſaid account; but theſe improvements 
would not have a direct connection with the 
charges of collection: great ſavings have 
already been made in this branch, and the 
_ greateſt perfection is only the work of 
time. 1 | 


TRE collection of the exciſe duties, made 
by the general adminiſtration is the moſt 
expenſive of all, and this proceeds from the 
nature of theſe duties; ſo that as long as 
they ſhall be neceſſary, it will be difficult 


to 
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to render more ſimple, the forms arid legifla- 
tion of a tax which extends to ſo great , 
variety of proviſions; and manufacturès, and 
which is ſometimes demandable, at the 
time of gathering the crops, or of fabricating 
the manufacture, or on the paſſage from 
one place to another; ſometimes when ſold 
wholeſale, or when retailed, and in ſeveral 
other different manners. Theſe therefore are 


the duties, the ſuppreſſion of which would have 


the greateſt connection with general oecono- 


mical views; and the only ones that I ſhall. 


dwell upon at this time. I intended to pro- 


poſe to the King to direct the attention of 
provincial adminiſtrations to this object; and 


Jam of opinion, that it would have been 
poſſible, by their means to have accom- 
pliſhed a gradual change of a part, of theſe 


duties which are merely local ones, into 


jome new tax, more eaſy and lefs expenſive 


in its collection; and the other part, if it 


had been neceflary, into an augmentation 
of the land-tax, of the twentieths, of the 


octrois for the uſe of ſome towns, or, m 
ſhort, of ſome other tax peculiar to each 
Province, 


T1115 
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TIs operation which might have been 
facilitated by a trifling ſacrifice from the 


royal exchequer, would have occaſioned a 
great diminution in the general charges of. 


collection. I muſt, however make an im- 
portant obſervation on this head. The 
receivers and collectors of ſome kind of taxes, 
ſuch as the land-tax, the twentieths, and 
the poll-tax receive their reward in the 
retribution allowed them, and which is 
proportioned to the extent of their collec- 
tion ; but the revenue-officers employed in 
the levying of the duties on the articles of 
conſumption have commonly fixed ſalaries, 


If therefore an aliquot part of theſe duties 


was converted into the other taxes which I 
have pointed out, it would happen that in- 
ſtead of ſaving on the charges of collection, 


theſe charges would become more conſider- 


able: for the ſalaries of the revenue-officers 
employed in the levying of the duties on the 
articles of conſumption would not be leſſen- 


ed, from the totality of theſe duties being 


| leſs conſiderable, whilſt on the other hand, 
the taxes laid as an equivalent would occa- 


ſion new expences. Theſe reflections may 
ſerve to convince us, that it is better with a 
Volk. U view 
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view to oeconomy, to ſuppreſs in a particu« 
lar province, or even in the whole king- 
dom, a tax that requires peculiar revenue- 
officers, and a diſtin& adminiſtration, than 
to retrench a ſmall portion of each duty, 


the charges of collecting of which conſiſt of 


ſalaries independent of the proportion of 
their produce. 


We have ſeen, that the necelfiry ex- 
pences of collecting the profits of the royal 


lottery, amoynt to above twenty per cent. 
This charge ariſes from the very nature of 


this tax: it is therefore only by giving up 


this branch of the revenue and replacing it 


if neceflary, by ſome other, that this article 
can be reckoned among the objects of col- 
lection, that are tulceptible of a great reform. 
This kind of tax is extremely in favour 


with the exchequer, becauſe it is voluntarily 8) 


ſubmitted to; and as it is paid chiefly by 


the inhabitants of the metropolis, they 
would not much like to ſeè it replaced by a 
poll- tax, or entering duties; but this gamb- 


ling is ſo repugnant to all moral ideas, and 
more eſpecially when its profits are for the 
ſovereign, that the abolition of the royal 

5 lot- 
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tottery would certainly be a meaſure worthy 
of government, and might be ranked in the 
number of public benefits that may be at- 
tempted, in peaceful times, and under the 
direction of a prudent and occonomical ad- 
miniſtration ; however, that I may not have 
occaſion to reſume this ſubject, I ſhail add, 
that in the adoption of ſuch a meaſure, 


every neceſſary precaution ought to be taken 


to forbid the introduction of foreign lotte- 


ries, becauſe, without ſuch an attention, 


this ſpecies of gaming would ſtill exiſt in 
a great meaſure, and the profit would be for 
other nations, 


We muſt not forget to reckon among 


the collections ſuſceptible of oeconomy, 
thoſe made by the ſtates of Britanny under 


the denomination of dewnirs; it is not entirely 


owing to the nature of theſe duties, that 


their collection is expenſive: a peculiar cir- 


cumſtance is likewiſe the cauſe of it. Theſe 
{ates grant their leaſe for only two years, 


in order that they may at each meeting, 


re-enter into the exerciſe of their privilege 
of conſenting to the levying of this money : 


now 1t is clear, that the ſhort continuance 
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of this convention, renders the ſpeculation 
of the Farmers more uncertain ; and we may 
admit, as a general rule, that the eſtimated 


value put by the Farmers on the riſks they 


may run, is always in proportion to the 
length of time their leaſes are made for ; 
and turns always to the diminution of the 
price of the leaſe 3 experience has contin- 


ually juſtified this aſſertion. It is likewiſe 


evident that the Farmers of the devoirs in 
Britanny, being never aſſured of having a 


leaſe of more than two years, have not tine 
to apply themſelves to the reſearch of the 


ſavings of which that adminiſtration might 
be ſuſceptible, and as theſe reforms would 


ſcarcely be eſtabliſhed before the profit 
would paſs into other hands, they have 
ſcarcely any intereſt to engage them to be 


active in promoting them. I have often 
had occaſion to inſiſt on theſe obſervations, 
when converſing with the principal mem- 
bers of the 1 ſtates of Britanny: and 
in order to conciliate the intereſt of that 


province with the precautions on which its 
prudence made it ſet fo high a value, I had 


ſtarted the idea of making a leaſe for fix 


years, or of creating for that ſpace of tune, 


11 
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an adminiſtration intereſted in the collec- 


tion, but under the condition, that every 
two vears, the Farmers or Adminiſtrators 


ſhould be newly impowered by the ſtates to 


continue their collections. A company of 


financiers would have had no anxiety about 
ſuch a reſtriction, becauſe they would have 
conſidered the chance of interruption as 


highly improbable ; and if the Farmers had 
thought this almoſt imaginary riſk deſerved 


ſome compenſation, they might have a- 
greed for an indemnification. I was not 
able to ſucceed in getting this plan agreed 
to, either in the whole or in part, but the 
intereſts of the province are ſo ſtrictly con- 
nected with it, that there is no doubt, but 


the moment would have arrived when the 


ſtates would have conſented to it, or at 
leaſt have adopted ſome other views calcu- 
lated for anſwering the ſame end. 


Tuz adminiſtrators of the exciſe duties 
having ſome of their officers in moſt of the 
places, where the municipal officers are au- 


thorized to levy the rs that are collected 
for the peculiar uſe of particular towns, 


ſome oeconomy would undoubtedly reſult 
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from the union of theſe two adminiſtrations 
but the towns would not voluntarily con- 
{ent to confound their grants in the general 
maſs of the taxes of the kingdom, whats- 
ever engagements the ſovereign might con- 
tract to aſlare them an equivalent revenue; 
and he could not with equity oblige them 
to this change, unleſs the ſame law could 
warrant the permanent fidelity of the prin- 


ciples of government; and ſuch a ſecurity 


has no precedent. I therefore rejected all 


propaſitions of this nature; for oeconomy 


is not the only object to be conſidered, and 
every thing has its proper limits: I endea- 
voured beſides. to attain the ſame purpoſe 
by authorizing the general adminiſtrators of 
the King's duties to inſpe& the ſale made of 


the fros to the higheſt bidder, and even 
to bid for them, to prevent the making of 


treaties burthenſome to the finances of the 
diverſe municipal corps, through careleſſ- 
neſs, or à deſire of tayouring particular 1 in- 
dividuals. 


Tur different obſervations I have made in 
this chapter, the diſcuſſion contained in the 


preceding, and the particular explanation | 
havs 
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have promiſed on the falt, and the internal 


tranſport duties, give an idea of all the 
principal retrenchments whereof the charg- 
es of collection are fuſceptible ; I ſhall now 
ſum them up, and I ſhall endeavour to 
eſtimate each article. I ſhould undoubtedly 
have prefered diſpenſing with this eſtima- 
tion, becauſe theſe exact calculations are 
liable to be contradicted, and nice preciſion 
in theſe things is always uſeleſs ; but theſe 
ſtatements will ſerve as guides to an atten- 


tive mind, will combine the 1deas and keep 


within moderate bounds, the conjectures 
which we are fond of adopting. | 


I sHALL ſtate as the firſt article of oecono- 


my, the execution of the plans explained in 


the preceding chapter, on the general re- 
ceipts of the finances and on the reduction 
of the number of land- tax receivers; the 
reſult would be a ſaving of about 
2,500,000 livres. 


TE new reduction indicated of the num- 
Ks and of the profits of the Farmers-Gen- 
eral, and of the adminiſtrators for the King, 
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by reimburſing them a part of their ad- 
vances, would produce a ſaving of at leaſt 
3,000,000, 


Tas ſucceſſive re- union of the receiving- 
offices of the general farm in the provinces, 
and the retrenchmentof ſeveral objects, which 
might likewiſe be made by the three compa- 
nies charged with the collections of the 
duties, might amount to- 2, ooo, ooo. 


Tuz change in the conſtitution of the 
taxes on ſalt, and on the internal tranſport 
duties might amount to 1 35 or 4,990,000 


Tuts ſur may be looked on as too ſmall, 
butin treating hereafter of theſe two branches 
of the revenue, I thall demonſtrate the cauſe 


of the exaggerated ideas that are formed on 
this ſubject. 


T uE ſucceſſive converſion of the exciſe 
duties into ſome other taxes, by means of 
the provincial adminiſtrations ; and under 
the probable ſuppoſition that the collection 
of theſe new taxes would coſt leſs by half 

than 
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than the collection of the exciſe duties, 


would make a ſaving of 3,000,000. 


THE ſuppreſſion of the royal lottery, even 
ſuppoſing that this branch of the revenue 


was changed for another, whole collection 


would only coſt ten per cent, would fave 
1, 200, ooo livres. 


Tux alteration of the form of the agree- 
ment made for the devoirs of Britanny, and 


the ſavings reſulting from this alteration 
might amount to boo, ooo livres. 


ITE various articles of which I have given 


the recapitulation, might amount to about 
ſixteen millions, and this ſum being de- 
ducted from the fifty-eight millions that 
are now expended for the collection of the 
taxes, the charges of that collection would 
be reduced to forty-two millions, or ſeven 


and a half per cent. on the whole collec- 
tion. | 


Tux various ſavings that have been point- 
ed out are all practicable, by degrees, and 
with the help of peace and a good admi- 

niſtration. 
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niſtration. We cannot however, without 
being wrapped up in illuſions, expect to go 
farther; and it 1s proper to fay "this, for 
the benefit of thoſe, who being always 
ready to plead in favour of expences and 
profuſion, expect from the diminution of 
the expences of collection, a a reparation of 
every evil, and take a pleaſure in believ- 
ing the exaggerations and chimeras of ev * 
Projector, 


Or all the various ideas circulated in con- 
verſation, or advanced in writing, there is 
one more worthy of attention than any 
other, though it were only on account of 
its numerous admirers, We have ſeen in 
the ſtatement of the charges of collection 
on the totality of the taxes, that there 1s 
a great diverſity among theſe charges, and 
as the expences occahtoned by the levying 
of the duties on the articles of conſumption. þ 
are the moſt nuracrous of all, ſeveral perſons, 
who have a general knowledge of this truth, 
with for the total ſuppreſſion of theſe duties, 
and adviſe the eſtabliſhment of one general 
tax on the revenue of the landed eſtates. 
This idea, I muſt own, ſeems to me entire- 


l v 
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iy ſpeculative; I do not, however, refuſe to 
examine into it; but I do not think fit to con- 
found this examination with the ſimple and 
practical obſervations that compoſe the eſ- 
ſence of this chapter: I ſhal: therefore, treat 
this propoſition ſeparately, which appears to 
me to be rather a mental amuſement, than 
a queſtion of real utility, in the preſent ſtate 
of the debts and exigences of France, | 
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I 


CHAP, V. 


ON THE CONVERSION OF ALL THE TAXES IN 
FRANCE INTO ONE LAND-TAX. 


EFORE we examine whether it would 
be poſſible, or convenient to convert all 
the taxes paid by the nation into one, to be 
laid on the landed eſtates, it is proper that 
we ſhould endeavour to obtain a knowledge 
of the actual extent of the territorial taxcs, 
and of the relation which ſubſiſts between 
their produce, and that of the other branches 
of the King's revenue. This information 
appears ſo much the more intereſting, as 
it is not only neceſſary, to enable us to form 
a right judgment of a multitude of ſyſtems, 
but as ſome uſeful knowledge for the gen- 
eral adminiſtration of public affairs may be 
thereby acquired. 


THERE 


THERE is no tax whatever, whoſe total pro- 


we proceed any farther; and I ſhall endea- 
vour to give ſome elucidations upon this 
ſubject, which if they are not preciſe, will 
at leaſt be ſufficiently clear, to enable us to 
have a more accurate idea than before. 


ARTICLE I. "THE three twentieths, and 
twenty per cent. on the firſt, amount to 
ſeventy-ſix millions five hundred thoutand 


livres; this tax is laid on lands more directly 


than any other, and yet we muſt deduct 
from it that part which is levied on the in- 
come of places, and even upon induſtry, in 
the few provinces wherein this laſt fiſcal 
duty ſtill exiſts : theſe two ſpeciesof twen- 
tieths amount to about _ 2,500,000 livres. 


THERE remains to be carried to account 


as real territorial tax, proceeding from the 


twentieths 74,290,000, 


2. TE land-tax amounts to ninety-one 
millions, and the greateſt part of this tax 


muſt be looked on as territorial. In fact, 
in 
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duce can be wholly denominated, a territorial 
tax. It is important to attend to this, before 
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in the provinces, where the lands are regif- 
tered in a terrier, the land-tax is levied on 
all the eſtates called rural eſtates; and in 
the generalities where the proportion of the 
Jand-tax is determined by the property of 
the parties, this tax is aſſeſſed both on the 
lands of yeomen, and of the greateſt part of 
the nobility by being levied on the far- 


mers, under the name of cultivation-tax, 


_ However, in theſe generalittes, thoſe who 
have no landed eſtates are nevertheleſs 
liable to the land-tax, when they nei- 
ther enjoy the privileges of nobility, nor 
thoſe that are annexed to certain ſituations 
of life, and to particular towns; and as 
this tax is, in that caſe, levied on trade, 
induſtry or movcables, it cannot be included 
among the territorial taxcs. 


LASTLY, even in the provinces where 
the lands are regiſtered, and in thoſe where 
the land- tax is entirely levied on landed 
eſtates, there are {till ſome diſtinctions to 
be made. The dioceſes, for example, in 
the province of Lauguedoc aſſeſs only their 
proportion of the land- tax of the province, 

after 
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after having aſſigned. a part of it, to be 


levied on the proprietors of fome kind of 


moveable effects, and this aſſeſſment is de- 
termined by a book of rates, called com- 
$0:x cabaiiſie. | 


Tre province of Provence, determines 
by a terrier called afouagement, the part that 
each diſtrict is to pay of the totality of 


its land-tax ; but theſe diſtricts are at li- 


berty to levy their contingent part, in the 
manner that beſt ſuits them; ſo that ſome 
provinces levy on the landed eſtates a tax 


payable in money; others levy a ſubſidy in 
kind proportion ate to the rents, anu others 


collect duties on the articles of conſump— 
tion; and theſe diſtricts likewiſe have it in 
their power to change their method every 
Vear, e 


IT is therefore impoſſible to point out with 
preciſion, what proportion of the land-tas 


collected in the kingdom falls directly on 


the revenue of the landed eſtates: in order to 


attain this knowledge, it would be neceſſary 


to make an immenſe inveſtigation, and after 
all, it would {till be infufficient; for in the 


pro- 
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provinces where a court of aſſeſſors is held, 
the land-tax paid by thoſe who pofleſ; 


{mall portions of land, and who beſide; 
carry on ſome trade, liable to the tax on 
induſtry, is moſtly conſolidated in one 
tax. 


Ir is therefore from a variety of opinions, 
not one of which can be looked on as cer- 


tain, that I eſtimate that part of the nominal 


land-tax, which may be confidered as ter- 
ritorial, at from eighty to eighty-two mil- 
lions, medium 81, ooo, oco. 


3. THE local taxes! n the provinces where 


a court of afſeſſors is held, are an object of 
about two millions, and are ſuſceptible of 


the ſame obſervations as the land- tax, and 
1 ſhall claſs them in the ſtatement of ter- 
ritorial taxes, at 


1,800,000 livres. 


4. A PART of the poll- tax may be includ- 


ed in the claſs of thoſe on landed eſtates, 


and it is that part which is paid by the yeo- 
manry, in every province that has not a ter- 
rier : for this part of the poll- tax is there 


aſſeſſed in the ſame proportion as the land- 
= — ta 
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fix, and as we have ſeen that the greateſt 
part of this laſt mentioncd tax ought to be 


looked on as territorial, we muſt likewiſe 


conſider the poll-tax which 1s united there- 
to, in the ſame light. By following this 
rule, I find that about twenty-two millions, 
of the forty-one, or forty-two millions that 
the poll-tax of the kingdom amounts to 
muſt be included in the territorial taxes, 
22,000,000. 


5. We may alſo conſider the tenth paid 


by the clergy, as a tax on the landed, or 
manor revenue of eſtates; but in order to 


be as exact as poſſible, I ſhall except from 


three, to four hundred thouſand livres, at 


which 1 eſtimate that part of theſe taxes 
which is applicable to the caſual revenue of 


the parith miniſters; ; there remains to be 
reckoned among the territorial taxes 
10, 600,000 livres. 


6. Tux French and Swiſs guards collect 


ſome taxes on the houſes of Paris, as a 


compenſation for barracks; and likewiſe 


the police for cleanſing and lighting the 
ſtreets; there are alſo throughout the king- 
VoL. I. | 8 4 | | dom 
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dom ſome trifling ſimilar dutics ; J ſhall 
reckon this article as a territorial tax, at 
600,000 liyres, 


RECAPITULATION OF THE TERRITORIAL 


TAXES. 

1 LIVRES, 

Twentiets 7, 000, ob 

Land- tax - $1,000,000 

Local taxes - 1,800,000 
Poll tax 42,000,000 

Clergy „ 1860, 600000 

Various articles 600,000 


— 


Total of the territorial taxes I 90,000, ooo 


LET us now inquire into the quantity | 
of new twentieths that would be neceflary 
to re-place all the other taxes paid by the 
nation, 1f only one territorial tax was to 


be levied. 


THE totality of the taxes paid by the na- 
tion, amounts to five hundred and fi fty-ſcven 
millions, five hundred thouſand livres, ex- 
oo cluſively 


- 22 18 1 835 95 
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cluſive of the article of the charges of 


diſtreſs and ſeizure, and of the tax levied in- 


ſtead of perſonal ſervices. 


Ir e its this totality of the taxes 
actually levied on the annual income of the 
landed eſtates at one hundred and ninety 


millions; then that of the other claſs will . 
amount to three hundred and fixty-ſeven 


millions, five hundred thouſand livres. 


Yer it is not the whole of this laſt men- 
tioned ſum that muſt be added to the taxes 
on the income of the landed eſtates in the 
execution of this plan of one univerſal tax; 
for ſuch a kind of impoſt requiring leſs ex- 
pence for its collection, the ſavings would 
diſpenſe with a total re-placement of the 
produce of the ſuppreſſed duties. 


: Lax us therefore ſuppoſe, that the gen- 


eral charges of collection would amount 
altogether to twenty-five millions *, inſtead 


X 2 of 


* THAT would be four and a half per cent. on the 


whole; and we have ſeen that the collection of the land- 
tax and the twentieths coſts, at preſent, fix per cent 
_ but 
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of fifty- eight, there would be a ſum of thirty- 
three millions leſs to re- place, which if 


deducted from the three hundred and ſixty- 


ſeven millions, five hundred thouſand livres 


above mentioned, would leave a new ſum of 
three hundred and thirty-four millions, five 


hundred thouſand livres only, to be levied Pp 
on the landed eſtates. 


Bur to make up this ſum, fifteen and 


3-fifths new twentieths would be requ- 


ifite, even ſuppoſing that each of theſe 


twentieths was to yield as much as the 
third twentieth lately impoſed. Now 
as there are already, three twentieths, 


and twenty per cent. on the firſt, that is to 


lay, three twentieths and one fifth, there 
would be altogether near nineteen twentieths, 


excluſively of the hundred and ninety mil- 


lions collected as territorial taxes, and of the 
taxes paid as a compoſition in lieu of per- 
ton al ſervice for the highways. 


Ir will perhaps be ſaid with reaſon, that 
the twentieths are not collected with ſuf— 


hat we ought naturally to preſume, that the augmenta- 


tion of the receipts would engage g government to leſſen 
the profits ot that management. 


ficient 
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ficient exactitude; but would it be other- 
wiſe, if there were fifteen or ſixteen more 


to collect E 


Ir may be obſerved with better found- 
ation, that if there was no other tax, the 
revenue of the lands would increaſe; but 
in what period, and in what proportion? 
The effects of ſo violent and ſudden an 
| alteration would be appreciated with dif- 
ficulty,; beſides, though nineteen, eighteen, 
oreven but ſeventeen twentieths were want- 
ed, the ſimple eſtimate of ſuch a reſult, 
would diſpenſe with a more exact compu- 
tation. It is even poſſible, that in thoſe 
affairs in which moral conſiderations ought 
eſpecially to determine the judgment, we 
lead it aſtray, by beſtowing too great an 
attention on, and giving too moch import- 
ance to hypothetical calculations. 


Tux faving of thirty-three millions on 
the charges of collecting, which 1 have 
pointed out as practicable, would no doubt 
be of the greateſt importance, if every im- 
poſt was converted into one tax on landed 
:Nates ; but I have ſhewn in the preceding 

> 3 Sap: 


to conceal the! inconveniencies that are in- 


ſe⸗ 
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chapter, that the expences of collection 


might be leflened ſixteen millions; and re- 
courſe qught not to be had to violent reme- 
dies, before lenitive and innocent ones have 
been tried. 


I MoREOVER pointed out, a ſufficiently 


important, and long taſk, when I adviſed 
government to conyert the exciſe duties 


ſucceſſively into an addition to the terri- 


torial taxes, or into ſome others leſs ex- 
penſive, according to the peculiar views of 


each provincial adminiſtration: it is Iikewiſe 
clear that a ſimilar alteration IS neceſſary 


at leaſt. for twelve millions, in order to 
operate a ſenſible diminution in the price 
of ſalt, in the diſtricts of the great ga- 
bels where it is deareſt. It is to ſuch an 


arrangement, and to others equally in- 


diſpenſable, that a miniſter ought to con- 
fine his talents, and if he accompliſhes 
them, he wall not have to regret his not 
having undertaken plans much more im- 
menſe, but which at the ſame time may 
be conſidered as impracticable. 


WE ought not however, to endeavour 
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leparable from the taxes on articles of 
conſumption; the augmentation of expence 


required for their collection is the princi- 
pal objection; but we muſt alſo conſider 


that theſe duties are become the princi- 


pal ſupport of ſmuggling; and though 
the extent of this fraudulent trade depends 


in a great degree, on the more, or leſs 
prudent meaſures of adminiſtration, it 18 
nevertheleſs true, that wherever the price 
of certain commodities is augmented either 


by the duties collected on them, or by the 


exerciſe of an excluſive privilege, there 
will always be found people, who will endea- 
our to evade the tax, by clandeſtine im- 
portations and by falſe entries; and others 
by ſelling thoſe commodities clandeſtine- 


ly, and at a lower price than government, 


which it has kept the excluſive ſale of 
to itſelf. But although we point out theſe g 


burdenſome conſequences of taxes on con- 
ſumption, they ought not to divert our 


attention from the inconveniencies that 
proceed from territorial taxes; this at- 
tention will diſcover, that they could not 


all be prevented, by the previous eſtabliſh- 
ment of a general terrier throughout the 


X 4 King. 
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kingdom, or even under the ſuppoſition, 
that the various neceſſary meaſures had 
been taken to correct inequalities 1 in pro- 


portion as the firſt outlines of the aflef. 


ment was diſcovered by time to be defec- 


tive; for, after all, it would {till be too 


often neceflary to haye recourſe to ſcizures 


and diſtreſſes in order to aflure the exact 
payment of a tax, not levied on the objects 
of expence, but on an income, which eyery 


one has in his own diſpoſal. 


Tue moſt numerous claſs of contri- 


butaries are ignorant, limited in their re- 


ſources, and always governed by the pre- 
lent moment; and they are ſo remarkably 


1mprovident, even in the midſt of necel- 


fity, that if the collectors of the land-tax, 
and of the twentieths were not to be on 


the watch for the time when the Saud 


eſt part of the inhabitants of their reſpec- 
tive pariſhes, make a ſale of ſome com- 
modities, and receive money, they would 
never obtain regular payments. 


Tur ſame difficulties 1 not exiſt in 
the collection of the duties on the articles 


. / of 


— 
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of conſumption: no particular day being 
appointed for that collection, we might 


ſay, that it is the willingneſs of the con- 


tributaries, that fixes it for the exchequer, 
and when they pay their ſhare of this 
ſpecies of impoſt, they imagine they them- 
ſelves are guided only by their real wants, 
or conveniencies. 


TRE obſervation which I have juſt made 
on the improvident thoughtlelineſs of the 
major part of the contributaries, 1s perhaps 
one of the principal obſtacles to the im- 
poſing one general tax, on the revenue of 
land-holders; and when we ſee fo many 


men, enlightened by a good education ſpend 


more than their incomes, in the midſt of 
riches and eaſe, can we wonder, if the 


unpoliſhed inhabitants of the country are 


not alaways capable of denying to their 
preſſing wants, that part of their circum- 


icribed means, which will very ſoon be de- 


mandable by the collectors of the taxes. 


Lr the following obſervations be alſo, 
reflected upon. 


Taxes 
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TAxzs on the produce of the lands are 
an advance required from the proprietors : 
thoſeon articles of conſumption are reitraints 
laid on expences. 


Tux riches of thoſe who pay taxes on 
their landed income, conſiſt only of that 
income. The riches of thoſe who pay 


the duties on articles of conſumption are 
drawn from the incomes of each indivi- 


dual in the kingdom, and even from thoſe 
of foreigners e in it. 


We cannot but be ſenfible of the great 
difference between theſe circumſtances, and 
poſitions, in the levying of taxes. 


Tas Hoidon of the” taxes; by laying. 


them partly on the produce of the lands, 
and partly on articles of conſumption ren- 


ders their collection more independent of 


the produce of the crops. When they 


are ſufficiently abundant, to caule 1 ſen- 
ſible diminution in the price of commo- 


dities, the taxes on the articles of con- 
ſumption are ſo much eafier to collect: 


when on the contrary, the crops are in 


4 e 
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a proportion, that allows a conſiderable 
pr rofit on their ſale, then the taxes on the 
income of the landed eſtates are more readi- 

ly collected; but as government cannot 


alternately have recourſe to either of theſe 


two kinds of tax, they imperfectly make 
up for it, by uſually dividing the taxes in 
two claſſes, whereof the one bears on the 
landed income, and the other an the ex- 
pences of the ſubject 


THis precaution would be leſs eſſential, 
if the taxes of a nation bore a reaſonable 


: proportion to its riches; but when the | 
calamities of the times have obliged adminiſ- 
tration to give a great extenſion to the pub- 
lic burdens, then it has been obliged to 


turn 1ts application and intelligence towards 


the poſſibility of collecting theſe taxes in 


times of ſcarcity, as well as of abundance ; 
and of being able to depend on them in 


times of war, as well as of peace. Melan- 


choly reſearch, and fatal ſcience! But 


lince every nation at preſent makes uſe of 


revenue knowledge and inventions, we can 
no longer 3 from that path; beſides, 


it cannot be doubted, that authority, ambi- 
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tion, and the exigencies of power would have 
found reſources ſtill more to be feared, if they 
had been compelled to make ule of them. 


IAN very well acquainted with the follow 
ing hypotheſis ; that every tax in whatever 


manner it is modified, ultimately falls on 


the produce of the earth, which 1s the ori- | 
gin of every commodity ; that nothing 
therefore ought to prevent our giving the pre- 


ference to the means of collection that are 


the leaſt expenſive; by ſupprefling the taxes 


on the articles of conſumption, and placing 


their entire amount on the landed eſtates; 
that the proprietors of lands would not be 
loſers by this operation, becauſe they would 
either raiſe the price of the produce of their 
lands in proportion, or becauſe labouring- men 
would reduce their wages to an equivalent 
with the duties on articles of confumption, 
| from which they would be ſet free. 


T1H1s mode of reaſoning abſtractedly con. 


1dered, offers a very plain truth; which is, 
that the price of labour, and of the produce 


of the earth are cloſely connected with cach 
other; ſo that the value of the one cannot 


be 


t 
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be leflened or augmented, without the other 
being ſenſibly affected by it; but this truth 
has no affinity with the conſequences that 
ſome people are apt to draw from it. 


C1v1L ſociety does not conſiſt ſimply of 
two contracting parties: the proprietors of 
lands, and thoſe who live by their labour: 


there are alſo the proprietors of moveable 
effects, and the repreſentatives of commerce 


with foreign parts; and as the price of com- 
modities does not vary according to the 
perſons who conſume them, the land pro- 
prietors and labouring men might conciliate 


their intereſts without the participation of 
the other claſſes of the ſocial compact. The 


creditors of the ſtate enjoy, by means of 
their mortgages, a part of the landed re- 
venue, without being liable to the riſks at- 
tending bad crops ; it would therefore be a 
want of policy to liberate them, even for a 
time, from the duties on articles of con- 


ſumption, in order to lay them on the pro- 


prietors of land, the eaſe and encourage- 


ment of whom is abſolutely eſſential to the 


activity and proſperity of agriculture. Laſt- 
ly, exchanges made with foreign nations 


depend 
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depend on certain conditions, and any great 
alteration in the price of the produce of the 
earth or of labour, though but momentary, 
would be ſufficient to divert commerce from 
its accuſtomed channel. 


Time, the circulation if ſpecie, ind the law of 
equation will retrieve every thing: theſe are the 
arguments of my opponents ; but can it be 
1magined that any government will run the 
riſks of a dangerous convulſion, on the 


ſtrength of ſuch a theory? 


Bur it is not ſufficient, in order to ſup- 
preſs one tax and double another, that there 
ſhould exiſt an arithmetical equality be- 
tween them : there is alſo a moral con for- 
mity required, which ought to be confider- 
ed and appreciated. For example, let the 
tax on tobacco be changed into an augment- 


ation of thirty millions aſſeſſed on the land- 


tax, and the twentieths; the contributions 
paid by the nation will {till be the ſame, but 
its effects on the public opinion will be very 
different; for the land-holders or their far- 


mers will ſcarcely believe, that the claſs of 


labouring men, would leſſen the price of 


their 


had © Po— 
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their daily labour, in conſideration of the ſav- 
ing they ſhould make on that article of 
indulgence. It is the diminution of the 
taxes on the articles of indiſpenſable neceſ- 


ſity, that has an influence on the price of 


labour, and even this influence is impercept- 
ible, for there are ſome duties on the articles 
of conſumption that are hardly ever thought 
of: the price of a commodity and the tax 
to which it is liable, ſtrikes the reflection 


only at the moment it is to be bought ; ; that- 
idea is far diſtant at any other time, and 
the liberty which we enjoy to regulate and 


direct our expences as we pleaſe, ſtill helps 
to take it off: this is not the caſe when a 
deduction is made on our income; very 
far from not taking notice of that privation, 
the remembrance of it is continually renew - 


ed, becauſe we continually have deſires to 


indulge, plans to realize, and expectations 


to cheriſh. 


And this is perhaps the proper place toobſerve 

that thereisa great defect in all abſtract calcu- 
latious of political oeconomy, which is, that 
the conſequences of opinion andof: imagination 
are never taken into conſideration, and the 
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preſent and future time are looked on in the 
fame light. A miniſter commonly confi— 
ders the kirigdom in a collective view, and 
looks forward into the immenſity of time: 
if one genetation does not ſuffice for the 
execution of his ideas; he carries his views 
ſtill farther, and in his own mind ſubjects 
our deſcendents to his plans: if the laws 
and politics of other nations lay ſome re- 
ſtraint on the chimerical combinations to 
which he gives himſelf up, he affociates 
theſe nations to the ſyſtem he has conceiv- 
ed, he extends his humanity and enlarges | 
his benevolence, by taking in all the ſpace 
he ſtands in need of, to facilitate the exe- 
cution of his hypotheſis: but to ideas 
' which fo eaſily captivate the mind, I ſhall 
oppoſe a general opinion deſerving ſome - 
attention; it is, that when we preſume to 
diveſt the operation of adminiſtration of 
thoſe two important conſiderations mo- 
rality and time, every duty inſtantly diſ- 
appears. In fact, what would it ſignify to 
ſuch a government that the taxes were 
exorbitant and unikilfully aflefled ? 


Way 
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Wu need it trouble itſelf about the pro- 
digality of penſions, and ſuperfluous ex- 
pences? What concern could it take even 
in the diſorder and overthrow of private for- 
tunes, if by calculating the various tranſ-— 
fers of the circulation of the ſpecie only 
for future times, it ſhould think it ſufficient 
to let a long ſeries of ſucceſſive years 1mper- 

_ ceptibly retrieve, the equilibrium it would 


deſtroy? 


Wiry ſhould it be concerned about tili 
greater calamities, the poverty of the people, 
Var, and its devaſtations, if it can be com- 
forted by the reflection, that after a ſtated 
time population augments in proportion to 
the abundance of proviſions ? What needs 
it care, in ſhort, for the maintenance of the 
public tranquillity, if deſpiſing to be cramps 
ed in its calculations by the public opin- 
ion, or morality, and confounding men and 
things together, it pretends to ſubject them 
to the ſame laws, and to move them by 
imilar ſprings? What a dreadful moral, 
what inhuman careleſineſs would proceed 
from this way of feeling and judging ! and 
how dangerous it is to give way to theſe 
general notions, which deſtroy the ſenſe of 
| 3 every 
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every duty, becauſe the principles by which 
they are connected, no longer ſubſiſt ! 


AMONG the errors that proceed from this 
mode of reaſoning, which leads us ſo much 
aſtray, we may reckon that, which, pay-, 
ing no regard to any limitation of time, ap- 
plies to men, whoſe life is but a ſpan, cal- 
culations that belong only to an indefinite 
length of time; and by a ſingular contraſt; 
whilſt no account is made of morality, that 
intelligent part of man is neglected, which 
extends and multiples his ideas, by means 
of foreſight. What then 1s requiſite to en- 
able us to form a found judgment on the 
leading queſtions of political oeconomy ? 
Our ſpeculative ideas, and our plans 
of adminiſtration muſt be ſuited to the 

weakneſs of our nature; we mult propor- 

tion them to our duration, and to the moral 
affections that conſtitute the eſſential part 
of happineſs, or unhappineſs ; then the 
preſent time will no longer be ſacrificed to 
the future, in our plans ; then we ſhall not 
imagine that every thing is equal, becaute 
| ſimilar cauſes produce fimilar effects; we 
ſhall not believe that all may be retrieved by 
that circulation which gives to the one 
what 
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what it takes from another; and we ſhall 
| perceive that even juſtice itſelf which is ſo 
neceflary a virtue in the ſocial compact, is 
founded on tranſitory rights and propor- 


tions: then, more eſpecially, the life of 


men, that ſacred depoſit entruſted to the 


care of Sovereigns, will not appear to them 


as a property, which they may ſlightly 


ſtake againſt uncertain future advantages, 


looſely held out by politicians : then the 


unheard of ſufferings of unhappy wretches 


expiring on the field of battle, and in pri- 


ſons, where they are huddled up together, 


ſufferings which only belong to thoſe who 0 


experience them, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, 


ſhall not appear to Sovereigns in the light 
of calamities that may be collectively con- 


ſidered, or eſtimated without remorſe or anx- 
iety: in ſhort, in the new arrangements 
of the finances, they will with to ſpare their 


ſubjects thoſe agonies of the ſoul, which 
ariſe from the fear of want, the uncertainty 
of the future, and the alarms excited by con- 
ſiderable changes in the taxes, or in other 


eflential parts of the ſocial compact. He who 


reflects on adminiſtration ought to conſider 
with attention the weakneſs of man; and 
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when he ſees that the enjoyment of phyſi- 
cal pleaſures are limited to a few moment: 
every day; when he ſees, that during the 
longeſt life, man is happy or unhappy, 
according to the'nature of the emotions of 
his mind, he will caſily acknowledge, that 
confidence and peace are among the greateit 
benefits that can be expected from the cares 


-of government. Sovereigns, ſenſible. of 


theſe various truths, will ſay to the gener- 
ation of men that ſurrounds them: to you [ 


owe all my attention, your happineſs is 
uppermoſt in my thoughts, and as you are all 
born to rights, connections and habits, Iwill 


better your condition without violent mea— 
. fures, and I Will give the preference to the 
good 1 may effect by moderate, but eifica- 


cious means, rather than to thoſe dazzling 


ſyſtems that diffuſe cares and diffidence, 


and to which the happineſs and quiet of the 


preſent generation, are almoſt always ſa- 
crificed, in the firſt inſtance. 
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©1440... 


OF THE CONVERSION OF ALL THE TAXES 


INTO A*'POLEL TAX. 


"HIS ſpecies of fingle tax, which has 
© likewiſe its partizans, may not be 
liable to all the objections I have ſtated, in 


treating of the territorial tax, but incon- 


veniencies of equal importance would ne- 


vertheleſs reſult from it. There are invin— 
cible difficulties in the execution of this 
plan. How is it poſſible to rate all the 
inhabitants of ſuch a kingdom as France, 
in an equitable manner. How is it even 


| poilible to diſtribute them into a certain 
number of claſſes, without any other rule 


to direct us, but a confuſed eſtimation of 

the circumſtances of each contributary: 

tax of this kind is already collected: but 
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the part which is levied on the yeomanry 
is aſſeſſed in moſt provinces, in an equal 
proportion with the land-tax. The nobi— 
lity, priviledged perſons, and the inhabi— 
tants of the exempted towns, are aſſeſſed 
to the poll-tax, by leſs certain rules, as 
well as the contributaries in general of the 
provinces where a real land-tax 1s paid. 
Such are however the abuſes inſeparable 


from this kind of aſſeſſment, that in Paris, 
for example, where this tax is conſiderably 
high, rules of proportion have been adopt- 
ed, that have no exact relation to the 
difference of the circumſtances of its in- 
habitants; but even this imperfection has 
been reckoned preferable to the inconveni- 
encies of an arbitrary, and indefinite aflef{- 
ment; ſuch are, the ſettled rates on offices, 
titles, dignities, military rank, and places 
in the finances are among that number; and 
alſo the interior regulations for aſſociations 
of merchants, the tax on ſervants, and 
ſeveral others. Vet, notwithſtanding all 


theſe precautions, that part of the poll- tax 
which is not aſſeſſed in an equal proportion 
to the land- tax, is the moſt difficult to col- 
lect, becauſe abatements are continually 

wo ſeolicited. 
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ſolicited. What then would it be, if all 


the taxes converted into one, were to be 
collected in this manner? It could no longer 


be done with careleſſneſs, or moderation, 
ſince this tax would conſtitute the whole of 
the revenue of the State. And yet, who 
is the man that could determine with pre- 


ciſion on the fortune of each individual? Or 


even, if he had this knowledge, who 
could poſſibly convince this totality of the 


ſubjects that he did them no wrong? Ir 
would be an inexhauſtible ſource of com- 


plaints and jealouſies; and I may affirm, 
that they would never be able, in a monar- 
chy like that of France, to ſecure the exact 


payment of perſonal taxes laid on conſider- 
able properties. The moſt powerful men 
in the nation cannot free themſelves from 


the taxes on articles of conſumption, nor 
from thoſe on the landed revenue, for they 


pay the firſt without knowing it, and they 


cannot help it; whilſt their farmers are 


compelled to pay the other. But the poll- 


tax being demandable in the place of abode 
of thoſe who are liable to it, who are often 
at a diſtance from their landed eſtates: the 


collectors of this tax know nothing of theſe 
8 landed 
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landed eſtates; and as they have ſtill leſs 
facility to acquire the knowledge of the 


moveable revenues, it is only by forcible 


means, that tardy contributaries are brought 
to pay, but the greateſt circumſpection is 


uted towards perſons of diſtinguiſhed 


rank. 


SETTING ſyſtem againſt ſyſtem, and 


_ chimera againſt chimera ; if projectors ſeek 


only to demonſtrate abſtractedly. the moſt 


oecconomical plan of collection, they might 
as readily adopt that of an only tax on ſome 
one article of conſumption as any other. In 


fact, the charges of colleQing theſe various 


duties amount now to fifteen per cent; but 
this proportion would exiſt no longer, if it 


was poſſible to raiſe the duty on one of 
theſe articles ſufficiently to make it an equi- 


valent for every other tax in the kingdom; 


becauſe the number of revenue officers and 
their ſalaries conſtituting the greateſt ex- 
pence, aſſuredly this expence could not 
riſe in proportion to the duty: let us ſup- 
poſe that the expences of collecting the 
tax on one article of conſumption, which 


millions: 


brings in twenty millions, amount to three 
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millions : then if the produce of this ſame 
tax was extended to three hundred millions, 


the expences might poſſibly not exceed 


twelve, or fiftzen millions. But ſtill ſuch 
a plan would be irrational. It 1s not 1n the 
power of any government to raiſe the duty 
on articles of conſumption above a fixed 


proportion, becauſe there is a degree of 


dearneſs, beyond which no one would uſe 
that article, or elſe this tax would give 
birth to ſo general and active a contraband 
trade, that no effort whatever could repreſs 


A SIMILAR idea has Herts 3 


ſe riouſſy diſcuſſed, on which I ſhall for that 


reaſon ſay a few words. It was propoſed 
to lay the univerſal tax, on ſome fort of 


commodity ſo very neceſſary, that it ſhould 
be unavoidable to pay the duty: as for ex- 


ample, a tax on corn, demandable either in 


the markets, or at the mills when it ſhouid 


arrive there, to be made into flour. But 
what a multiplicity of revenue officers and 
courts of aſſeſſors would be requiſite to 


aſſure ſuch a collection; and even then this 


tax would partake of the inconveniencies 
which 
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which I demonſtrated, when I diſcuſſed the 
idea of an only tax to be laid on landed 
property; and it would be the moſt diſpro- 
portionate of all taxes, to the variety of the 


fortunes of individuals. There is a tax 


on corn and flour in Holland, and even at 


Marſeilles ; but that which confined to cer— 


taiu limits may be borne in certain places, 


is not equally applicable to a great king- 
dom; and it would be fo much the Is 
applicable, if it was intended to convert 


the totality of the taxes into a ſimilar duty, 
Holland principally conſumes foreign corn; 


and that country 1s at the ſame time a con- 


tinual mart for the overplus of the northern 


ſtates; theſe circumſtances prevent great 
alterations from taking place in the price of 
that commodity, and the inhabitants of 


Holland are uſed to look on corn as an ob- 


ject of trade, 


TE free port of Marſcilles is the mart of 


the Mediterranean trade, and ſome of the 
above conſiderations are applicable to it; 


but the totality of the kingdom, and more 
eſpecially its interior parts, would revolt at 


ſuch a ſyſtem. Corn being conſidered as 2 


bounty 
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bounty of the earth, and as a benefit of 
nature common to all mankind ; a confider- 


able duty on a commodity ſo generally 


and daily uſed, would cauſe a fermentation 
that nothing could calm: the riſe occaſion- 
ed by bad crops would be imputed to the 


effects of fiſcal operations, and it would be 
impoſſible to bear ſuch a tax. I think it 
uſeleſs to dwell any longer on this idea, 


but I muft obſerve, that among the various 
Cuties on articles of conſumption, the moiſt 


convenient are thoſe that bear on a commo- 
dity whoſe real value is unknown to the 


multitude, becauſe it 1s then more difficult 


to diſtinguiſh the tax from the natural 


price of that commodity. 


I yavs given the ſtatement of the im- 
menſe taxes, or duties that are collected in 
France: and I beheve that it is not by flight 
of hand that we can ſimplify that which 
is compounded, make ſavings in what is 
expenſive, or render eaſy what is difficult; 


but rather. by an attentive ſtudy of each 
part, by a modification of what is defective, 
and by never putting oft the reform of any 


one 
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one abuſe, from an uncertain expectation of 
a more complete revolution; it muſt likewiſe | 
be, by confiding leſs in our 1magination 

than in that judgment which knows how 

to adapt men, and their concerns ſuitably 

to each other, and which eiteems only ſuch 

plans as are pra&ticable.—Painful proceeding 

and rarely attended with renown, but the 
only one however which approaches the 

end that all ſtateſmen ought to have in 

view. : 


CHAP 
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CHAP. VII. 


OF THE NUMBER OF FISCAL AGENTS AND 


INFERIOR REVENUE OFFICERS, 


"THE enquiries I ſet on foot in order to 
obtain an exact knowledge of the 


number of the fiſcal officers, not having 


been completed before the end of my mini- 
ſtry, I cannot give complete information 
on this ſubject. Each pariſh in the pro- 


vinces of election, appoints from three to 
ſeven collectors in the land- tax, in propor- 
tion to their extent; but the ſame rule 
does not exiſt in the provinces where the 
ſtates are held, becauſe the office of collector 
13 there moſtly adjudged to him who offers 


to take the charge of it for the leaſt ſalary. 
in fome parts of the kingdom, the collection 


4 of 
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of the twentieths is given to a peculiar 
collector, and in others, this ſame collec- 


tor is intruſted with the receipt of the 
various territorial taxes. In ſhort, there 
is, in proportion to the facility, or difficul- 
ty of the collection; a more or leſs conſi- 
derable number of bailiffs; and of their 
ſubaltern officers, who have the charge of 
ſuing thoſe who are not punctual in their 
payments. From all this diverſity, it 

may be eaſily conceived, that it is a very 


difficult work to give a particular account of 


all the perſons employed under various 


denominations 1 In the collection of the king' 8 


revenues. 


HowEvER, as trifling errors cannot be 
of conſequence 1 in a ſtatement of this nature, 
1 will take upon me to ſay, after having 
collected and compared the beſt opinions 
and informations I could obtain, that the 
totality of fiſcal agents, including tne 


principal directors and the moſt ſubaltern 


office-keepers and collectors, may be eſti- 
mated at about two hundred and fifty thou- 


ſand perſons, and they may be claſſed in the 


following order. 


. HREER TWO 
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Two hundred thouſand for the receipt 
and collection of the twentieths, the land- 
tax and the poll- tax. 


TwWEN T ſeven thouſand for the receipt 
of the general farm, exciſe, and demeſnes 
duties; of thoſe levied by towns for their 

own emolument, of thoſe collected by the 
provinces where the ſtates are held ; and of 
every other duty. e 


TwENTY three thouſand employed againſt 
the ſmugglers: but it is eſſential to obſerve 
that the greateſt part of theſe revenue- 
officers have other occupations beſides their 
fiſcal functions. In the firſt inſtance, the 
land- tax collectors, and thoſe for the twen- 
tieths are almoſt every one of them appoint- 
ed in the villages, from among country peo- 
ple, whocultivate their private property at the 
ſame time; or, in little towns and boroughs, 
from among the inhabitants who have alſo 
their own bufineſs to mind; and it is only 
in great towns that the poundage on the 
collection of the twentieths and the poll- 
tax, is ſufficiently conſiderable to allow 
thoſe 
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thoſe who are employed in that colleQion 
to devote themſelves intirely to it, 


THERE is alſo in the other branches of 
the adminiſtration of the finances, a great 
number of ſubalterns known under the 
name of office keepers ; whoſe ſalary is fo 
very trifling, that they only accept theſe 


places when they do not interfere with their 


daily occupations. We may reckon about 


four thouſand ſeven hundred ſubalterns of 


this ſort, in the exciſe adminiſtration alone. 
That of the demeſnes employs, I believe, 
two thouſand fix hundred comptrollers; 


but theſe commiſſions are given in diſtricts, 
where the collection is but ſmall, to attor- 
neys, regiſters, bailiffs, land-ſtewards, and 


others, who look on them as an acceſſary 


occupation. There is likewiſe in the de- 


partment ofthe general Farm a great num- 


ber of various trifling tranſport duties, the 


collection on which is fo ſmall, that it is 
impoſſible to give the collectors ſufficient 
ſalaries to engage them to devote themſelves 
to that occupation only. 3 


23 
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THE duties collected by the provinces 
where the ſtates are held, and by the towns 
and hoſpitals for their own expences are 


likewiſe, in ſeveral places, ſuſceptible of 


ſimilar obſervations: the office keepers 


who retail lottery-tickets are alſo for the 
moſt part, employed in ſome little buſineſs 


of their own. 


I THEREFORE eſtimate the number of 
perſons, who devote all their time to the 


collection of the taxes, and to the preven- 


tion of ſmuggling, at only thirty five thou- 
land. 


I Mus r here call to mind however, that 
as I have not included the poſt office reve- 
nue, nor that of the public vehicles, the 
coinage of the ſpecie, and the adminiſtration 
of the gun- powder mills, nor even the quit- 
rents and mutation- duties belonging to the 

king, as lord of manors, among the taxes 
paid by the nation; it was not incumbent 
on me to rank among the fiſcal agents, the 
various officers employed in theſe diverſe 
branches of collection, or of management. 
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AnD, for the ſame reaſon, not having 
reckoned the profits allowed to the ſnuff 


and falt retailers, among the charges of 


collection, I ought not to claſs theſe re- 
tailers among the fiſcal officers : for, theſe 
retail-ſales would take place, as I have had 
occaſion to obſerve, nearly in the ſame 


manner, even if the commerce of theſe 


commodities was not ſubjected to an exclu- 
ſive privilege: perhaps it might alſo be 


proper, not to conſider thoſe men as intirely 


taken off from uſeful. labour, who are in- 
termediate agents between the retailers, and 
the Farmers-General, and of whom ſome 


are employed in buying, ſome in keeping 


the accounts; others as warehouſe keepers 
of the ſalt and tobacco; and others, as diſ- 
tributors of theſe commodities to the retail- 


ers, and as receivers of the produce of the 


ſales. Every one of theſe perſons in fact, 


ſupplies the place of merchants, or clerks, 
who would give themſelves up to ſimilar 


_ occupations, if the trade of ſalt and tobacco 
was intirely free; but I muſt likewiſe ob- 
ſerve, that the excluſive privilege of this 
branch of commerce is the ſource of im- 
menſe ſmuggling, and that a great number 
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of thoſe who follow this contraband trade, 
are brought up to no other buſineſs. 


| ALL the operations which I have point- 
ed out, as adapted to leflen the expences of 
collection, may be alſo applied to the leſ- 
ſening of the number of revenue-officers, 
becauſe a great part of theſe charges is in- 
curred by the payment of the ſalaries of the 
_ perſons whom it is neceſſary to retain in the 
fiſcal ſervice. 


THE execution of theſe different arranges 
ments would undoubtedly reſtore a great 
number of hands to tlie uſeful occupations 
of ſociety. But the advantage of the ftate 
ought, in this reform, to be as much as 
poſſible connected with a ſentiment of hu- 

manity towards the objects of that reform: 
and I ſhall point out on this ſubject, the 
line of conduct which I followed, as being 
Juſt and reaſonable. I cauſed the name of 
ever perſon whoſe place was ſurpreſſed, to 
be inſcribed in a regiſter-book, and I gave 
them the preference, when offices for 
which they were fit, happened to be vacant ; 
and the king authorized this operation by 
. an 
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an edict of his council. Laſtly, I had an 
account given me of the age and of the cir- 
cumſtances of the reformed ſubalterns, and 
I ſolicited from the bounty of the king, a 
temporary aid for ſome, and a penfion for 
others. This examination requires ſome 
care: for if it be not taken, the multipli- 
city of claims on the one hand might diſ- 
courage ; and on the other, thoſe who were 
deprived of every reſource, would ſuffer 
feverely by a general ſyſtem of geconomy. 
We diſcover every inſtant, that nothing is 
quite eaſy, or ſimple to an adminiſtrator of 
the finances, when he deſires to reconcile 
every duty of prudence, juſtice, and bene- 
ficence, together; whereas, if a miniſter 
 thews himſelf always ſevere, or always 
eaſy, according to the predominant turn 
of his mind, he ſtands in no need of reflec- 
tion, nor af any command over himſelf. 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. 18 


oF THE POPULATION OF THE KINGDOM. 


WE have at preſent a more certain, and 

da more exact knowledge than former- 

ly, of the population of the kingdom, and 
this proceeds from the pains beſtowed 'on 
theſe reſearches by goverment. Undoubt- 
edly, it was not poſſible to make an exact 
enumeration of ſo large a country; it was 
ſtill leſs practicable to renew it every year: 
But after having made partial enumerations 
in different places, their reſult has been 
compared with the number of births, 
deaths and marriages; and the proportion 
between them, being confirmed in a cer- 
tain degree, by the experiments made in 
other countries, has eſtabliſhed a meaſure 
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of compariſon, 1 in which it is reaſonable to 
confide. 


Tx calculation leaſt liable to error, is 
that which reſults from the number of births, 
For an epidemical ſickneſs, or an emigration 
may occaſion ſlight differences in the gener- 


al bills of mortality; beſides it frequently 
happens, that the country pariſh- curates 


neglect to mention in their regiſter- books, 


the death of children who die very young, 


when theſe children belong to poor peaſants, 
and there is a moral certainty that certifi- 


cates of their death, will neyer be called 


for. 


Tux number of marriages has always 
been reckoned a very incorrect rule of com- 
pariſon, and the depravity of manners muſt 
certainly ſtrengthen this opinion. 


LAs TL, the proportion betwixt the 


number of births, and that of the inhabi- 
tants, does not exiſt in every part of the 
kingdom: the uſeful occupations neceſſary 


to ſupply the luxury and opulence of great 
Cities, attract to them a great number of 
| inhabitants 
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inhabitants born in other places; and their 


population is neceflarily above the propor- 
tion of the number of births: the contrary 


happens in thoſe country villages, which 


are deprived of reſources, becauſe a great 
part of their indigenous inhabitants leave 
them as ſoon as they can get a livehhood 
by their labour. The various degrees of 
ſalubriety of a country likewiſe, cauſe a 
difference in the uſual proportion between 
the number of births, and that of the 
inhabitants: thus, we ſee that wherever 
mortality is more conſtantly accelerated, 


the number of births, correſponds more 
nearly with a ſmall number of inhabitants, 


than in thoſe places where neither the bad 
quality of the air, nor of the climate ſhorten 


the lives of the people: all theſe differences 


however, and many more, acquire a kind 
of uniformity, when collectively conſidered, 


and in the immenſe extent of ſuch a king- 


dom as France: it has therefore been prac- 


ticable after various reſearches to lay down 


a general rule of compariſon. The num- 
ber of births is in proportion to that of 


the inhabitants, as one, to twenty three, 
and twenty four, in the diſtricts that are 
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favoured by nature, nor by moral cir. 
cumſtances: this proportion is, as one, ta 
twenty-five, twenty-five and a half, and 
twenty-ſix, in the greateſt part of France 
laſtly, each birth correſponds with twenty- 
ſeven, twenty-eight, twenty-nine and even 
thirty inhabitants, in cities, proportion- 
_ ably to their extent, and their trade; they 


even exceed this proportion in the metrp- 


polis. 


ie; 18 impoſſible for every one to have a 
ſimilar opinion on the extent of population, 
deduced from the number of births, when 


that opinion may be formed from ſuch a 


variety of ſtatements: as I myſelf heſitate 


between twenty-five and a half, and twenty- 


fix, I ſhall adopt the medium term of 
twenty-five and three quarters, by which 
I ſhall multiply the births, to form an 


eſtimate of the population of * king- 
dom. 


Tus laſt complete ſtatement that came 


to my knowledge was that made in 1780. 


In 


* 8 1 Lal — 
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In 1780, the births amounted to 989, 306 


R b = 956,667 
In 1778 — - - 932,800 
In 1777 N „ 15 998,191 
In 1776 " 5 dene 
In 1775 — 95 = 934,450 
In 1774 VF 
In 1773 8 5 900, 438 
In 1% 1 = 995,580 


Eo SE | 


2 


Total 9,409,358 


Wuricy makes for the ten 2 thy 
years, on an average per year 949,935 
Tu number of deaths during 


that ſpace of time amounted _ 
to — > = 8,184,918 


Tris is on an average at the 


rate of, per year e bal 


Tk number of marriages dur- 
ing theſe ten years amounted 
to 5 = 2,137,740 


THis 
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Tus is on an average, per year 213,774 


Tak births multiplied by 
twenty-fiveand three quarters pro- 
ace fouls:: 24,229,075 

THE deaths multiplied by . 
twenty-nine three-fifths, and the 
marriages by one hundred and 
thirteen and a third, give nearly 
the ſame reſult. | | 


Ir, inſtead of the preceeding 
ſtatement of ten years, we view 

only the laſt five, namely 1776, 
1777, 1778, 1779, and 1780, we 

fhall find that the number of 

births amounted during that time 
to 0 3 4᷑§ͥ 816,038 


Tuts is on an average, per 


- AnD, this laſt number multi- 
plied by twenty-five three quar- 


ters, gives a reſult of 24, 802, 580 


I BE- 
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I BELIEVE that a more accurate idea 
may be formed of the extent of popula- 


tion, from a compariſon of the number 


of births for the laſt five years, than of 
thoſe in the ten above ſtated ; by this 
method, we approach nearer to the pre- 
ſent times; and beſides, it, 1s a matter of 
fat, that the regulations adopted for the 
purpoſe of acquiring a more extenſive 
knowledge on this ſubject, grow every day 
more perfect: it has been lately diſcover- 


ed, that the county of Clermontois, which 


is under the private government of the 
| houſe of Conde, had never been includ- 
ed in the general ſtatements of popula- 
tion; and yet there is reaſon to believe, 
that this little county contains about forty 


thouſand ſouls: laſtly, one may eaſily ſee 
that the copies from the regiſter books 


are more ſuſceptible of omiſſions than of 


repetitions of names: we ought alſo to 


obſerve, that except the Jews of Lor- 
raine, Alſace, and the county of Metz, 


who are comprehended in the regiſters of 


population, theſe regiſters do not contain 
the names of any non-conformiſts, unleſs 


they 
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they have been * in the Roman 
church. 


A abs 00 added to others, which 
Lbs not mentioned, induce me to 
think, that at preſent, eighteen months 
after the peace, the births in the king. 
dom, including Corſica, amount to above 
a million, which would be in proportion to 
nearly twenty-ſix millions of inhabitants: 
however, that we may not deviate too 
far from the moſt general opinion, and 
the baſis moſt commonly adopted, I ſhall 
ſtate the population at twenty-four mil- 
lions eight, hundred thouſand ſouls, and 
all the calculations in this work 1hall be 
founded on this ſtatement. 


1 HAVE not the. leaſt oaks but the | 
kingdom of France contains at this time, 
a much greater proportion of inhabitants 
than in the preceding centuries, even ex- 
cluſively of the conquered provinces : 
thoſe who have announced the contrary 
in ſome/of the oeconomical writings that 
have been publiſhed within theſe twenty 
years, have not ſupported their opinion 


by 
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by any kind of calculation Whatever, and 
we clearly fee, that they erred in one of 
the moſt eſſential points of their conjec- 


tures; as they eſtimated the population of 


the kingdom at only fifteen or ſixteen mil; 
lions of inhabitants. 0 


Moreover, if we turn our attention 


to the principal cauſes of the multipli- 
cation of men, we can ſcarcely conceive 
any reaſon, why the population of France 
ſhould be leſſened: the art of agriculture 
is rather improved; the former great ex- 
tent of foreſts is no longer the ſame; 
marſhes and fens have been drained; the 
ſea has retired in ſeveral places, and im- 
menſe waſte lands have been rendered 
productive: we may likewiſe obſerve, that 


the opening of ſeveral canals, and of 


new highways throughout the kingdom, 
having given a great facility to the com- 
merce of corn, that proportion of this 
commodity, which ſome provinces occa- 
fionally fall ſhort of, is tranſported to them 


with more eaſe than formerly, and their 


population muſt have increaſed in conſe- 
quence. Laſtly, in proportion as manu- 
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factures have been multiplied, and brought 


to perfection, the national induſtry has 
furniſhed more articles for commercial 
exchanges, and the exportation of corn has 
ceaſed to be a neceſſary reſource to pay our 
debts to foreign countries. 


Ir would be a deſirable acquiſition if 
ſome deciſive opinions on the extent of 
the conſumptions, at various periods of 


the monarchy, could be joined, to theſe 


general ideas. But the moſt conſider- 
able of all conſumptions, namely that of 


corn, cannot even at this preſent time be 
exactly eſtimated, and it is only from the 


number of the inhabitants of the kingdom, 
that attempts have been made to deduce 
its extent. The conſumption of ſalt is 


the moſt univerſal, next to that of corn; 


without pretending to ſet a greater value 
than they deſerve on the inquires I have 


made on that ſubject, I will venture to 


ſay, that ſince the year 1599, when Mr. 
de Sully gave the management of the ſalt 
duties to a ſingle company, untill the 
preſent time, the ſales of ſalt have never 


been {0 conſiderable as they are at pre- 


fent | 
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ſent: and though all the documents that 
could prove it, are not to be found, yet 


if we compare the amount of the leaſes 


with the prices of purchaſe and of ſale, we 


ſhall come very. near the truth. As I can- 
not enter here into the particulars of theſe 
diverſe calculations, I ſhall only quote a 


ſimple and remarkable precedent ; which 
is, that in the leaſe granted under the reign 


of Louis XIII. in 1632, to Philip Hamel, 


the king warranted to this Farmer, a 


conſumption of 10,250 muids : this agree- 
ment was, indeed, only made for the pro- 
vinces where the ſalt duties are higheſt ; 


but the actual conſumption of theſe identical 


provinces amounts to nearly 15,800 muids. 
this comparative ſtatement gives an addi- 
tional probability to the general ideas above 
cited ; but no poſitive conſequence can be 
drawn from it; for the adminiſtrators of 
the ſalt duties having become more in— 


duſtrious and more watchful over their 
intereſts, they may have augmented their 


ſales, and the conſumption may not have 


increaſed in the ſame proportion: in ſhort, - 


the price of a commodity, the leſs or 


greater abundance of ſpecie, and the ge- 


neral 
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neral extent of the taxes, are all circum- 
| ſtances which have a tendency to increaſe 
or diminiſh the conſumption of that com- 


modity, and when any reſult whatever 
depends on numberlefs circumſtances, it 


would be unreaſonable to attribute it to 


one cauſe only, or even to endeavour to 
determine in a deciſive manner, on any 


thing relative to it. 


Popul, Arrlox undoubtedly has experi- 
enced momentaneous convulſions, epidemi- 
cal diſorders, a ſcarcity of corn, the ſharp- 
neſs of the winter ſeaſon, and in ſome 
years, war, and emigrations, fatal to France! 


have occaſioned a ſenfible diminution in 


the number of its inhabitants: but ſuch 
is the annual progreſs of the reproduc- 
tion of the human ſpecies, that after a 


certain number of years, the population of 
an induſtrious and trading country will 


always be in proportion to the quantity 


of proviſions. When therefore agriculture 
is increaſing, when the interior commu- 
nications of a country are convenient, and 


when wealthy people may barter the 
produce of their lands againſt the various 


manu- 


„% 


th 
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manufactures bf national induſtry, then 
the principal ſources of population may 
be conſidered as firmly eſtabliſhed. 


Bur, governments ought not to depend 
on the effe& of time, as I have already 
had occaſion to obſerve; and they muſt 
blame themſelves for all the deſtructive 
calamities, which they have not prevented 
or moderated, when they had it in their 
power. They cannot be allowed to be 
indifferent to the preſent time, and to 
derive a conſolation for the evils of which 
they are ſpectators, from a confidence in 
the bounty of providence, which extends 
its protection to the human race, and 
makes it triumph over the errors of ad- 
miniſtration, and over political iniquities. 
Wars that deſtroy men; the weight of 
taxes which diſhearten them, ſeverities 
that render them timid; and that neglect 
of them; which leaves them at the mercy 
of events, in calamitous times; all theſe 
circumſtances over which governments 
have an immediate influence, are the cauſe 
of a more or leſs ſenſible diminution in the 
population, and the ſovereign ought not to 
Vo“. I. AA think 
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think it ſufficient that this loſs will ſome 
time or other be retrieved by time. 


We muſt likewiſe obſerve, that there 

is a ſpecies of luxury, which will, at 
all times make population fall ſhort of 
what it would otherwiſe be : tlioſe parks 
and ſumptuous garderis that the plough- 
ſhare ſhall no longer furrow, that great 


quantity of horſes devoted to tranſport 


wealthy people commodiouſly to the places 


where their affairs, or their pleaſures call 


them; that immoderate expence for fir- 
ing, occaſioned by an oſtentatious retinue 


of domeſticks; that culinary art which 
waſtes as much, to pleaſe for a moment 
the palate of a worn out debauchee, and 


to procure him the applauſes of a few flat- 


tering paraſites, as would ſerve to maintain. 
teveral families; in ſhort, all the niceties 
of effeminacy and great riches, diſſipate 


uſeleſsly, a part of the produce of the 
carth, and are enemies to the inereaſe of 


population. It is undoubtedly, difficult 


in a great ſtate, - to prevent the conſe- 
quences that are inſeparable | from a dif- 


proportion oF. riches 3 z but it is very often 


admi- 


- 


ad 


Sun 
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adminſtration itſelf, which contributes to 

the increaſe of this inequality, as I ſhall 
endeavour to demonſtrate in treating ſe- 
parately on the article of luxury. 


Tuar numerous cavalry, the ſubſiſt- 


ence of which obliges men to contract 


themſelves into a narrower compaſs, that 
thoſe animals, who are to help them to deſ- 
troy one another, may roam more at large, 
is not one of the leaſt inconveniencies ariſ- 


ing from the jealouſies of ſovereigns, and 


the conſequent enormity of the military 
eſtabliſhment in time of peace. 


THERE are allo, other cauſes of depo- 
pulation. the conſequences of which doubt- 
leſs, would be of ſtill greater importance 
to a ſtate : there is a poſſibility of ſo great 

a propenſity to celibacy, of ſuch a depra- 


vity of manners, and ſuch a debility of 


human nature, that even in the midſt of a 
fruitful ſoil, the births would ceaſe to 
bear a propottion to the extent of mortal- 
ity: but we are as yet far from this 
fatal period. 
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' PesORs living ſingle in cities com- 
poſe too ſmall a part of the inhabitants of 
the kingdom to put a ſtop to the pro- 
greſs of population, even ſuppoſing them 


to have no progeny: but that which 


would become really dangerous, would 


be the corruption of manners in the coun- 


try, a dread of having children, and the 
unnatural abandoning of them to thoſe aſy- 


lums, where death makes ſach dreadful 
havock. Theſe calatnities will perhaps be 
among the curſes of poſterity, for figns of 


a guilty relaxation, are already ſeen. But 


there exiſts ah evil, to the fatal conſe- 


quences of which we ought not to be 


blind, that is, the great wretchedneſs ot 


the country people; I muſt on this ſub- 
Falz make an obſervation of real import. 


Wuir.sr we ſee the number of births 
exceed that of deaths, we have reaſon to 
be ſatisfied, as to the population of the 
kingdom; but we ought. fot to forget that 


the influence of this population on the 


happineſs and ſtrength of a ſtate is in 


pro- 


"Pf 


CV 
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proportion to the more, or leſs eaſy cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe who compoſe it. 


Lr us ſuppoſe that the inhabitants of 


a country, ſcarcely enjoy the bare neceſ- 
faries of life; yet borne away by ſenſual 
pleaſures, they may have the ſame number 
of children as if they lived at eaſe; but 
after ſome efforts to bring them up, the par- 
ents being toq poor to give them proper and 


ſufficient food, or to afford remedies for 


them when they are fick ; the major part 
of theſe children do not outlive three or 
four years, and it will be found, that 
the number of infants in that country 
will be very diſproportionate to that of 
adults, and middle aged men. 


AGAIN, a million of ſuch inhabitants, 
will not have the ſame ſtrength nor the 


fame aptitude to labour, as a like num- 
ber in a kingdom where the people are 


not ſo poor. The equalizing of for- 


tunes is not in the power of govern- 
ments, but as they are the afleflors 
of taxes and of each public burden, as 
they arc at once inſpectors and lawgivers, 
Aag : they 
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they have in their power, the means of 
mitigating the hardſhips of the people, and 
of preventing a numeraus claſs of their ſub- 
jects contemplating, in the increaſe of their 
families, nothing but a ſource of trouble and 
anxiety, or accuſtoming themſelves to be- 


come ſtrangers to the moſt pleaſing of all 
natural ſentiments. 


W cannot avoid frequently giving way 


to the moſt melapcholy reflections, when 
we caſt an eye over the numerous regiſter- 


books of births and of deaths, and meaſure - 


the ſhort ſpace between theſe two periods of 
human life. When we ſee a fourth part 
of a generation periſh before the age of 
three years, another fourth before twenty- 
five, a third before fifty, and the remainder 


dwindle to nothing in a ſhort time; we are 


apt to think we are ſpectators of a ſhip- 


wreck, and we are alternately terrified at 


the inſtability of life, and aſtoniſhed at the 
vaſt projects which the human mind em- 
braces within that ſhort ſpace. How no- 


ble is adminiſtration, and how much reaſon _ 


it has to think highly of itſelf, when it 
attends to all the means wherewith it is 
in- 


A OED. PERS ©, "pa © 
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intruſted to carry on one of the nobleſt deſigns 
of Providence that we know of: the multi- 
plication of mankind, the augmentation of 
their happineſs, and the perfection of their 
| knowledge. But how narrow in its yiews, 
and how deſpicable 1s that adminiſtration, 
which having ſuch a glorious career placed 
before its eyes, is only taken up with the 


arrangement of precedences and fooliſh. 


pretenſions ! which has rather a deſire of 
commanding, than of doing good, and 
which ſurrounded by the ſlaves of fortune, 
prefers enjoying their adorations, to ex- 
tending its views to that immenſe . whe 
where ſilent nature ſolicits its cares! Oh! 
miniſters to ſovereigns, how can you be in- 
different to your true glory! And when 
you might ſhine in the career you purſue, 
with unriyalled ſplendour, how canyou divert 
your thoughts from it, to embrace the 
purſuit of thoſe ridiculous vanities, in which 
you have ſo many competitors: 


Aa 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


OF THE PROPORTIONS. BETWEEN THE POPU=- 


LATION; THE EXTENT ; AND THE TAXES 


OF THE KINGDOM, 


HE "whels extent of the kingdom, 


ſix thouſand nine hundred and fifty one 


ſquare leagues, twenty-five to a degree; 


conſequently, of two thouſand two hundred 


and eighty-two, 2-fifths toiſes, (French fa- 


thoms) per league. 


17 population conſiſts of twenty-four 
millions fix hundred feventy-fix thouſand 
inhabitants *. 


Tuts allows nine hundred and ſixteen 
individuals, for every ſquare league. 


* TwENTY-FOyR millions, eight hundred thou- 
and inhabitants, including Corſica, whoſe population 
conſiſts of one hundred and twenty -four thouſand ſouls 


| 5 — ITs 


excluſive of Corſica, conſiſts of twenty: 
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&- 


ITs taxes amount to five hundred and 
eighty-four millions, four hundred thouſand 
livres +, which is twenty-one thouſand 
ſix hundred and eighty-four livres, per 
ſquare league. 


AND twenty-three livres, thirteen ſous, 
eight deniers per head, for perſons of all 
ages, and of both ſexes. | 


+ Five hundred and eighty-five millions, ;netud- 
ing the taxes paid by Corſica, which amount to fix 
hundred thouſand livres, 
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CHAP. XI 


' CONCISE IDEAS OF THE TAXES, IM- 


MUNITIES, POPULATION, EXTENT, AND 
PRINCIPAL RESOURCES . OF EACH GENE- 
RALITY IN THE KINGDOM, 


A communicating a genera! 
knowledge of the population of the 
kingdom, and ſetting forth the general 
ſtatement of the taxes paid by the whole 
body of the people; I think it my duty 
to give alſo a diſtin& idea of the aſſeſſ- 
ment of theſe taxes on the different pro- 
vinces : there exiſts a great diſparity in 


this aſſeſſment both in its principles and in 


the rules of proportion, and I thought, that a 


ſuccinct knowledge of their different rela- 


tions to each other would be infinitely uſe- 


ful. 


THE 
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Tx reſearches that are to be the baſis of 
this information were neceſſarily difficult to 
make; there are indeed ſome taxes the pro- 
duce of which is calculated for each gene— 
rality, in the agreements made with the 
Receivers; but every duty on articles of 
conſumption and ſeveral others alſo, for the 
whole kingdom, are leaſed out, or given 
to be adminiſtrated for the King; and the 
ſections into which the accounts made out 


for government are divided, ſerve only as 


deſignations of the produce of theſe diverſe 
duties. In ſhort, the companies that are 


entruſted with their collection, have ſever- 


al ways of ſubdividing their own manage- 
ment, and do not make it a point to eſta- 
bliſh any connection between the depart- 
ments of their directors in the provinces, 
and the bounds of each generality, 


BEsIDESs, the duties collected in ſome 
places cannot be. entircly looked on as a 
tax paid by the inhabitants of the generality, 
where theſe places are ſituated ; ſuch are, 


among many others, the duties on exportation; 


and importation, in which duties all the inha- 
bitants of the kingdom are often intereſted, 


though 
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though the payment of them be wholly 
required in the ſea-port towns, or at the 
offices on the frontiers. This is alſo the 
eaſe with a ſmall number of general branches 
of the revenue, which though collected i in 
Paris, or ſome other chief trading towns 
are nevertheleſs a tax to which the various 
parts of the kingdom contribute 1 in a Cer- 
tain proportion. 


IT has been ſometimes neceſſary to be ſa- 
tisfied with the informations which pro- 
ceeded from a ſound judgment, or the re- 
I union of intelligence more or leſs vague; 
I have however endeavoured in moſt caſes, 
| to apply tg theſe objects, ſome rule of afl aſſeſſ. 
| ment founded on a permanent principle, 
| though without neglecting the exceptions 
ix of which they might be ſuſceptible. Thus, 
| for example, the relation that exiſts between 
| the population of cach generality, may 
| ſerve as a meaſure for the aſſeſſment of the 
| duties that bear on articles of general ne- 
ceſſity, but ſtill we ought to attend more 
to the riches of a province than to its po- 
pulation, when we are to eſtimate the diſ- 


| tribution of the taxes laid on articles of 
ee 
| 
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luxury, or at leaſt on commodities con ſum- 
ed by perſons in èaſy circumſtances. Beſides, 

the . various duties that cannot be clafled 
with any degree of certainty, do not a- 
mount to a ſum ſufficiently conſiderable to 
cauſe any important errot on the totality of 
the taxes; and Iam alſo of opinion; that by 
taking the precaution to announce my own 
doubts before hand, the unavoidable riſk of a 


want of preciſion, ought not to hinder me 


from preſenting an inſtructive ſtatement, 

and when I endeavour to render the know- 
ledge of ſubjects general, the very elements 
of which are only connected together for 
the firſt time, J have perhaps a right to ex- 
pr fome indulgence. 


: Lanvin to nite in the ſame article, 


the taxes, immunities, population and ex- 
tent of each generality, becauſe this compari- 
tive view will thereby become more intereſt - 
ing; and I ſhall follow the alphabetical order, 

in this ſtatement, to facilitate the reſearches, 


I MusT alſo premiſe, that I ſhall-give 
the reſult of the total ſum of the taxes of 
each province ; ; it would be an immenſe 
work 
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work to enter into particulars, and daily 


variations might appear to be of importance, 


if they were compared with very trfling 
objects. The pointing out the immunities 
that ſame particular provinces enjoy will 
ſhew the principal cauſes of the diſparity 


between their taxes; but when theſe diſ- 
parities are very ſtriking, I ſhall enter into 
a particular explanation of them. It muſt 
likewiſe be obſerved, that when the taxes 


are compounded for in ſome generalities, it 


is a ſpecial favour granted them, becauſe 


theſe compoſitions all generally fall ſhort 


of the produce that would reſult from a 
collection, made in the uſual way. 


I ſhallnot include in the taxes of each gen- 
erality, the value of perſonal labour on the 


| highways, nor of the free contributions 
ſubſtituted for them. I may indeed have 


eſtimated this part of the public burdens at 
twenty millions, without running the riſk 
of falling into any great error, becauſe any 


variations in a great chain of objects, are 


commonly counter- balanced by each other; 

but when a preciſe ſubdiviſion is to be fixed 

for each province, it is impoſſible to deter- 
mine, 
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mine with exactneſs, on the aſſeſſment of a tax 
whoſe weight neceſſarily varies, according to 
the number of newhighways, and in propor- 
tion to the ſubſtitution ofa tax in money, for 
the perſonal ſervices required. I ſhall, how- 
ever, be obliged to deviate from the rule 
which I have juſt laid down, wherever the 
expenſe of the highways is aſſignable on the 
general maſs of the taxes of a province, 


as is the caſe in thoſe where the ſtates are 


held; or when the tax deſtined to the open- 
ing of new bighways, and repairing others, 


ſhall be determined in a permanent and in- 


variable manner, as they are in a few gene- 


ralities; but then I ſhall mention theſe ex- 


ceptions in a particular and diſtin ſtate- 


DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM INTO 
GENERALITIES. 


AIX. , 


THIs generality includes the county of 


Provence, and the valley of Barcelonnette. 
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Irs: extent is one thouſand one hundred 
| and en n n 


Irs Topulaslön foren bundred and fifty- 
own thouſand four hundred ſouls. 


Wien is ix haddeed 154 ac eight 
inhabitants oa ſquare league; 
| Tur generality of Alx i is one of tlie pro 

vinces that are ſubjected to the little gabels, 
and the General Farm ſells the falt at the 
rate of twenty-five livres per cwt. or there- 
abouts, whilſt in the provinces of the great 
gabels, the medium price of this commo- 
dity at preſent amounts to above ſixty-two | 
livres. Provence is beſides exempted from 
the exciſe duties, and thoſe paid to the in- 
ſpectors of the ſhambles, from the iron- 
ſtamp duties, the mortgage regiſter duties, 
the municipal taxes, and the twentieth le- 
vied for the profit of the exchequer on the 
produce that exceeds the original amount of 
the duties collected for the emolument of 
' peculiar cities. 


Tar 
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THE twentieths and the reſerved duties 
are compounded for, the highways are made 
and repaired, by paying the workmen in 
money, and this expence is aſſeſſed on the 
totality of the taxes paid by the province. 
The valley of Barcelounette, the diſtrict of 
Saulx, and the ſeneſchal juriſdiction of 
Arles, which are included in the generality 
of Aix, have alſo peculiar exemptions. Mar- 
ſeilles is a free port, but the town is ſub- 
jected to heavy duties on Hons articles of con- 
lumption. 1155 8 


WIE may eſtimate the taxes paid by this 
generality, including the ſum appropriated 
to the highways, on a medlum, at 

15, 000, ooo. 


Tris makes nineteen livres, eighteen 
ſous, for each individual. 


Tas province of Provence ſcarcely ever 
produces a ſufficiency of corn for its own 
conſumption: but it has commodities ana- 
logous to its climate; exclufively of its 
wines and fiſheries, ſuch are lemons, o- 
ranges, pomegranates, and olives, and it 

Vor. I. BEB makes 
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makes a great profit on the manufactures of 
ſoap and oil. The ſums expended in the 
dock-yards, and by the royal navy at Toulon 
are of great advantage to this province; but 
it is the extenſive commerce of Marſeilles, 
which embraces all Europe, Africa, the 
Weſt-Indies, and the ſea- port towns of the 
Levant excluſively, that moſt eflentially con- 
tributes to the proſperity of this country. 
The exports to the laſt mentioned ſea-ports 
amount to above thirty millions yearly ; but 
theſe exports conſiſt of the natural produce, 
or the manufactures of various provinces. 


Trax number of births in the city of Aix, 
the capital of Provence multiplied by 
twenty-eight, yields a population of about 
240,000 fouls. 


Tr of Toulon, by the ſame calcula- 
tion amounts to 23,000 ſouls 


MARSE1LLES being a conſiderable city _ 
and a place of great reſort, from the ex- 
tent of its trade, the births ought to be 
multiplied by thirty, and there will reſult 
a population of nearly do, ooo ſouls. 

Fr 
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IT 1s eaſy to apprehend, that the multi- 
plicators made uſe of 1 in this article and in 


the following, to come at the knowledge of 


the births in cities, are neceſſarily a little 
arbitrary; but if in fact, there is any differ- 
ence, which can only be known by an ef- 
fective enumeration, it can not be of any 
great importance. 


ALEN CON. 


Tas is one of the three generalities of 
Normandy; ſee the article Rovexn, in 
which the contributions, the population and 
the extent of the whole province are indi- 
cated. 


AMIENS. 


Tuis generality a the diſtrict 
of Boulogne, that of Calais, and the greateſt 
be part of Picardy. h 


ITs extent is four TER and ffty-eight 
ſquare leagues, and a fraction. 
ITs 


* 
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Irs population, five hundred and thirty- 
three thouſand ſouls. 

Tris makes one thouſand one hundred 
ſixty- four inhabitants, per ſquare league. 


Tus generality of Amiens, excepting the 
town of St. Valery, the diſtricts of Bou- 
logne and Calais, and the territories of Ar- 
dres and Montreuil, which are exempted 
from the ſalt- duties with certain reſtrictions, 
is ſubject to every one of the taxes laid on the 
kingdom, and ſalt is payed for at the high- 
eſt price, the province being included in the 
great gabels. The works on the highways 
are performed by perſonal ſervice, but the 
pariſhes may buy off their ſhare of it, by 

paying a ſtated price in money. G 


Tux taxes paid by this generality may be 
eſtimated at about 15,200,000 livres. 


Tus is twenty-eight livres, ten ſous, for 
each inhabitant. 


Tux generality of Amiens, pays as much 
as that of Provence, excluſive of the per- 
ſonal 


LS 
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ſonal ſervices, and it is nevertheleſs in- 
ferior to it by two ſevenths in population, 
and three-fifths in extent of territory; but 
the laſt of theſe provinces pays at the rate 
of only twenty-five livres per cwt. for ſalt, 
whilſt the other pays ſixty-two livres; the 
laſt pays no exciſe- duties, and the firſt does; 
the laſt for a long ſeries of years has com- 
pounded for its twentieths, and the firſt 
pays them in a more exact proportion than 
any other part of the kingdom, becauſe an 
exact verification of them has taken place 
within theſe few years. N 
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TE produce of Picardy confiſts moſtly 
of corn, flax, and hemp; the overplus of 
the corn is fold to the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, or contributes to the conſumption 
of Paris ; it is alſo often exported by the 
way of Boulogne, and St. Valery, either ta 
foreign parts, or to the maritime provinces 

of the kingdom. 


Tux principal manufactures of this pro- 

vince are linens, and various ſorts of wool- 

len ſtuffs, whereof moſt are mixed with 

ſilk, or goat's hair. There is at Abbeville 
Bbz a very 
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a very famous manufacture of broad- cloth, 
called Van-Robais from the name of its 
founder. The bleaching- grounds of this 
province are in great repute, and cambrick 
is fabricated at St. Quentin, which article 
forms a conſiderable object of exportation. 


The fiſheries are among the principal occu— 


pations of the ſea-coaſt inhabitants, and the 
ſea- port towns of Boulogne and Calais find 
conſiderable advantage in their aeighbour- 
hood to Great Britain. . 


T Hos parts of Picardy that are at ſome 


diſtance from the cities, are exceſſively poor, 
there are no vineyards, very few orchards, 


and good meadows are very ſcarce, except- 


ing in the diſtrict of Boulogne; this laſt de- 


ficiency 1s the cauſe that a great many colts 


are ſent to the paſture-grounds of Nor- 
mandy. De 


Tux number of births in the principal 
cities of Picardy multiplied by twenty- 
eight, yields for the population of Amiens, 
the capital of the Province 43,500 fouls 


For 
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Fon that of Abbeville _ - 19,000 
AND for that of St. Quentin 10, 500 


AUC H ax PAU. 


THis generality which includes the ori- 
ental part of Guyenne conſiſts principally 


of the diſtricts of Armagnac, Couſerans, 


the eounties of Cominge, Eſterac, Bearn, and 
Navarre; and of the various little diſtricts 
that have an adminiſtration peculiar to 


themſelves, ſuch as the Nebouzan, Bigorre, 


the Four Valleys, the town and territory of 
| Lecoure,. the county of Soult, &c. 


Irs extent is one thouſand three hundred 
end forty-leyen and a half Tquare leagues. 


Irs population eight hundred and thirteen 
thouſand fouls. 


Wulfch makes fix hundred and three 


inhabitants, Per oy league. 


Puts generality has been ah divided 


into two. 
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Tux generality of Auch is one of the 
provinces that have been freed from the 
ſalt-duties, and this commodity is ſold at 
eight or nine livres per Cevt. it is not ſub- 
ject to the exciſe; the reſerved duties are 
compounded for; the ſtamp duties on iron, 
and on gold and ſilver are collected only in 
a {mall part of the generality. The high- 
ways are in ſome parts of it maintained by 
perſonal ſervice, and are paid for in other 


diſtricts, that labour. 15 generally conſider- 
able. 


Tun An taxes of this generality may 
be eſtimated on a medium at 


11, 300, 000 livres. 


Wurch! is thirteen Ss, eighteen ſous, 
for each individual, 


Tur little Aiftridts that compoſe the gene- 
rality of Auch being variouſly fituated, vary 

alſo in their natural products; the crops of 
corn and other grain are in general ſuffici- 
ent for the conſumption; ; but the inland 
Stuation of the greateſt part of this gener- 
ality, cauſes the years of {carcity to be more. 
ſerverely 
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ſeverely felt; and for the ſame reaſon the 
overplus cannot be advantageouſly diſpoſed 
of: the neighbourhood of Spain to ſome diſ- 
tricts and that of the Garonne and of Bay- 
onne to others, gives occaſion to a bartering 
trade of the natural produce and of the 
manufactures, but this trade is very in- 
conſiderable : the Bearn wines, however, 
and eſpecially thoſe of Jurangon, are in re- 
pute. The ſtates of the province have for 
ſome time paſt been ſearching for the means 
of increaſing their exportation to the nor- 
thern counties. Laſtly, the mineral wa- 


ters of Bagneres, Barrege and Cotteret aſ- 


ſemble a great many foreigners; this is a 


peculiar advantage for the diſtrict of Bi- 


gorre, in which theſe waters are ſitu- 
ated. 


Tux number of births at Auch multi- 
plied by twenty-ſeven, gives a reſult of about 


7. 500 ſouls. 


Ap that of the births at Pau, where the 


parliament of the province holds its ſeſſions, 


multiplied by twenty- eight, amount to 
about . = | 9,000 ſouls. 
BE- 
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BESANGON. 


Tunis generality includes all the prov inc 


of F ranche-Comte. 


| Irs extent 1s eight a and ſeventy- 
one and a half ſquare __ 


ITs population fix Was 480 ene y 6 eight 
thouſand ſouls. 5 


Wulcz is ſeven hundred and ſeventy- 
nine inhabitants, per ſquare league. 


THE generality of Beſancon is exempt- 


ed from the exciſe-duties, and thoſe of the 
inſpectors of the ſhambles, the municipal 
taxes, the ſtamp-duties, on public acts, 
and on iron, gold, and filver : the aver- 
age price of ſalt is about ſixteen livres 
per Cwt: the exclufive privilege of the 
{ale of tohacco is not yet introduced in- 


to it, and the duties on the ſugars de- 


ſigned for the conſumption of Franche- 


Comte, are leſſened: the land-tax is high 
on account of the military expences, 
which this generality has to ſupport; the 

5 high- 
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highways are maintained by perſonal ſer- 
vice, and this ſervice is conſiderable be- 
cauſe the highways extend to above five 
hundred leagues in this province. 


THE various taxes of the generality may 
be eſtimated at a medium of 
97,300, 000 livres. 


Wutcn 18 thirteen livres, fourteen ſous, 
od each individual, 


| Franche- Comte has foreſts, vineyards, 

zrable lands, ſalt-pits and meadows : but 
there are no manufactures of any note; 
the neighbourhood of Swiflerland and of 
Geneva gives birth to a trade in which 
ſmuggling is predominant. The common 
food of the peaſants jn the highlands 1s 
milk, and a fort of bread moſtly made 
of barley and oats: a great number of 
| horſes are reared in the paſtures, and a 
ſort of cheeſe is made, the fale of which 
is conſiderable. There are three great ma- 
nufackures of ſalt in this Province, at Sa- 
lin, Montor, and Arcg. 
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BESANGON. 


THis generality includes all the province 


of Franche-Comté. 


Irs extant 1s eight hundred and ſeventy- 
one and a half ſquare — 


Irs i ſix Wunde ſeventy GE 


thouſand ſouls. 


Wulck is ſeven hundred and ſeventy- 
wn inhabitants, per ſquar e league. : 


Tx generality of Beſancon is exempt- 
ed from the exciſe-duties, and thoſe of the 
inſpectors of the ſhambles, the municipal 
taxes, the ſtamp-duties, on public acts, 
and on iron, gold, and filver : the aver- 
age price of ſalt is about ſixteen livres 


per Cot : the excluſive privilege of the 


ſale of tohacco is not yet introduced in- 
to it, and the duties on the ſugars. de- 
figned for the conſumption of Franche- 
Comte, are leſſened : the land-tax is high 


on account of the military expences, 
which this generality has to ſupport; the 
5 - my 
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highways are maintained by perſonal ſer- 
vice, and this ſervice is conſiderable be- 
cauſe the highways extend to above five 
hundred leagues in this province. 


THE various taxes of the generality may 
be eſtimated at a medium of 
| 9,300,000 livres. 


Wurrcn is thirteen livres, fourteen ſous, 
per each individual. 


Franche-Comté has foreſts, vineyards, 


zrable lands, falt-pits and meadows : but 
there are no manufactures of any note; 


the neighbourhood of Swiſſerland and of 


Geneva gives birth to a trade in which 
ſmuggling 1s predominant. The common 
food of the peaſants in the highlands is 
milk, and a ſort of bread moſtly made 
of barley and oats: a great number of 
horſes are reared in the paſtures, and a 
fort of cheeſe is made, the ſale of which 
1s conſiderable. There are three great ma- 
nufackures of ſalt in this province, at Sa- 
lin, Montor, and Arcg. 
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Tun number of births at Beſancon, 
multiplied by twenty-eight, yields a popu- 


lation of about - * 25,500 ſouls, 


BOURDEAUX AND BAYONNE. 


Tris generality includes the weſtery 


part of Guyenne, that is to ſay, the diſ- 
tricts of Bordelois, Perigord, Agenois, Con- 


domois, Bazadois, the Laudes, and the dif- 
trict of Labour, in which is Bayonne. 


THrrs laſt town has been included in 
one of the new diviſions of the generality 
of Auch, that I have mentioned. _ 


Tun extent of the generality 1s ſixteen 
hundred and twenty-five and a half 1 
leagues. 


Irs population one million four hundred 


and thirty-nine thouſand fouls, | 


Tris 1 eight e and cighty- 
five inhabitants per ſquare league. 


Tris 
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Tun generality of Bourdeaux is not ſub- 
ject to the ſalt duties, is exempted from 
the real exciſe- duties, and from the ſtamp- 
duties on iron; the work on the high- 
ways, is moſtly done by. perſonal ſervice, 
and this burden bears heavy on the 
people. 


TRE town of Bayonne enjoys ſome im- 
munities and the excluſive privilege for 
the fale of tobacco is not introduced. 


THE 1056 paid by tlus generality may 
5 be rated on a medium at 2 3, ooo, ooo livres. 


WII 18 ſixteen 3 for each in- 


dividual. 


THis ws the moſt valu- 
able reſources; ſuch as a conſiderable ex- 
portation of its wines to foreign parts, and 
an importation of the greateſt part of the 


natural produce of the French Weſt India 


iſlands, which is re-exported from Bour- 
deaux to all parts of Europe. The free 
communication with the Mediterranean ſea 
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by the canal of Languedoc, 1s alſo of the 
greateſt utility to the province of Guyenne. 


BAYONNE carries on a profitable trade 


with Spain, and is concerned in the New- 


foundland fiſhery : the grubbing up of the 


barren heaths, between this town and Bour- 


deaux would be very advantageous to the 


province: the king during my miniſtry, 
ſent an engineer to examine the plan of a 
canal to fertilize this country, it were 


to be wiſhed that this firſt work might 


be followed by the execution of ſo im- 


portant an undertaking : the heaths in their 


preſent ſtate produce a great deal of cork, 


. and tar. 


Tux number of births at Bourdeaux, 
which is the capital of the province, the 
ſeat of a parliament, and a town of great 
reſort, muſt in all probability be multi- 


plied by thirty, to give a juſt idea of its 


population; it is by following this pro- 
portion, that I eſtimate the number of 


inhabitants alt — 84, ũ0 


THE 
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Tux births at Bayonne, multiplied only 


by twenty-eight, yield a population of a- 


bout - - - 11,000 ſouls, 


BOURGES. 


Tuls generality includes the province 
of Berry, and two little diſtricts, one 
in the province of Bourbonnois, and the 
other! in that of Nivernois. 


Irs extent is fix hundred and eighty- 
fix and a half ſquare AGEs: 


Irs population five hundred and twelve 
thouſand fouls. 


Wurcn makes ſeven hundred and forty- 
{even inhabitants per ſquare league. 


Tux generality of Bourges, pays fix- 


ſeventh parts of the great gabels; one 


ſeventh only excepted, which is compriſed 


min the counties which are exempted from 
the ſalt duties. This province, is beſides 
ſubject to all the taxes levied in the king- 
dom 
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dom, but the twentieths are collected in 3 


very moderate proportion. The works on 


the highways have been paid for to the 
labouring people, in ready money, fince 
the eſtabliſhment of the provincial admi- 
niſtration. 2 


Tas taxes paid by this generality, in- 
cluding that for the highways which is 
fixed at a ſtated ſum, amount to about 

8, ooo, ooo livres. 


WIH | is fifteen livres twelve ſous, for 
each inhabitant. 


Tun province of Berry, independently 


of the natural produce neceffary for its 


own conſumption, has a great quantity of 


ſheep, the wool whereof is not of a ſine 


quality ;. but it 13 employed in fome cloth 
manufactures chiefly eſtabliſhed at Chiteau- 
rouz : there are a great number of iron 
n at Virzon, and a. flourriſhing 
manufacture of painted linens at Bourges. 
In general, the reſources of Berry are very 
limited; and the improvement of this pro- 


vince will principally depend on 2 the open- 


I | by ing 


ing of communications: the new form of 


adminiſtration of Berry has been very aſ- 


ſiduouſly engaged in this important under- 
taking, and its effects for the better are 
already very ſenfibly felt. 


THE number of births at Bourges, the 
capital of this province, multiplied by 
twenty-eight, yields a population of about 

5 25,000 ſouls. 


e AE N. 


Turs generality, thoſe of Alencon and 
of Rouen, compoſe, as I have already men- 
tioned, the province of Normandy, and 
the informations relative to that province 
will be found under the article, Rowen. 


CHALONS 


Tuts generality includes almoſt the 


whole of Champaign, and a little part of 
Brie. | 
1 4 oy: © c Irs 
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Irs extent 1s one thouſand two hundred 


and twenty-ſix and a quarter {quare leagues. 


| Ira population eight hundred and twelve 
thouſand eight hundred ſouls. 


THis makes fix hundred and ſixty-three 
inhabitants, for every ſquare league. 


Tux generality of Chälons pays the 


great gabels, it is moreover ſubject to all 
the taxes levied in the kingdom, and the 
highways are maintained by perſonal ſer- 
vice. 


Tu contributions of this generality may 
be rated at about 21,800,000 liy res. 


Ware is twenty-ſix livres ſixteen ſous, 
for each inhabitant. 


Tas generality of Chalons contains fix 
hundred thouſand ſouls leſs than that of 
 Bourdeaux; it has more manufactures, 
but much leſs trade; yet, the produce 
of the taxes in both generalities 1 1s nearly 
the ſame: this is owing to the province 
2 ng 
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of Guyenne, having its ſalt, duty free, 
and paying no exciſe duties, whilſt Cham- 
paign not only is ſubject to this laſt tax, 
but is beſides liable to the great gabels : 
theſe two taxes make an addition of about 
ſeven millions to the charges of Cham- 
paign; and theſe peculiar taxes counter- 

balance the overplus paid by the gener- 
ality of Bourdeaux in land-tax, twentieths, 
poll-tax, duties on tobacco, tranſport du- 


ties, regiſter- duties, and other ſimilar taxes 
that are levied in proportion to the riches 


and population of a province. 


Ir we compare . paid by Cham- 


paign, with thoſe of an adjacent province, 
we ſhall likewiſe find a great diſparity. 


Champaign is only one fifth more popul- 
cus than Franche-Comté, and pays at leaſt 
{x fifths more; this is becauſe Franche- 
Comte is exempted from the exciſe, and 


the excluſive privilege of tobacco, and ſalt 
is ſold one fourth cheaper than in Cham- 


paign: ſo that this laſt province pays near- 
ly fix millions five hundred thouſand livres 
for theſe two taxes. The three twentieths 
in Champaign amount to two millions nine 


—_ hundred thouſand livres; thoſe of Fratiche- 
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Comte being long ago compounded for, 


do not exceed one million fix hundred 
thouſand livres. Laſtly, the land-tax, poll- 


tax and every other general impoſt are 


higher in Champaign | than in Franche- 


Corte. 


CHAMPAIGN is famous for its wines; 


2 part of this province abounds in corn; 
the people in general are poor, which 1s 


greatly owing to the extent of the taxes. 
There are confiderable manufactures in 
ſome of the towns of this province; more 
eſpecially at Troyes, Rheims and Chilons, 
the greateſt part of them conſiſts in lin- 


ens, and every kind of woollen ſtufts, 


ſeveral of which are in very great repute 
and are known every where under the 
denomination of Rheims ſtuffs. The pa- 
per manufactures, tan-yards, and bonnet- 
manufactures of Troyes, and the cutlery 


of Langres, are alſo among the branches 
of the induſtry of this province. 


Tus number of bind multiplied by 
twenty-ſeven yields a population 


For 


3 — . 9-0 
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Fo or Rheims, f 31, ooo ſouls, 

For Chälons, of - 12, 00 

For Troyes, of = 32, ooo 
DIJON. 


Tus generality includes Burgundy, Ma- 
connois, the diſtriets of Gex, Bugey, Breſſe 
and Dombe. 


Irs extent is one thouſand one hun- 
dred eighty-four and a quarter ſquare 
| leagues. 


ITs population conſiſts of one million 
eighty-ſeven thouſand three hundred fouls. 


Wuircn is nine hundred and eighteen in- 
habitants, per ſquare league. 


BuxGuNDY pays the falt-duties of the 
great gabels, and the diſtricts of Maconnois, 
Dombe, Breſſe, and Bugey pay thoſe of 
the little gabels; but ſalt is dear in Ma- 
O > con- 
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connois, becauſe it it is adjacent to places that 


pay the great gabels. 


Tun diſtrict of Gex has compounded 
for all the duties on articles of conſump. 
tion: the north riding of Burgundy is 
exempted from the exciſe-duties, and there 
are no municipal taxes levied in the ge- 
erality. The highways are maintained by 
perſonal labour, excepting in tlie diſtricts 
of TOA Breſſe, Bugey, and Gex. 


Tu taxes of this -cnerality may be 
valued at about - 20,800,000 livres. 


Tats allows nineteen. livres three ſous, 
for each inhabitant. 


; Tas excellency of the Burgundy wines 
is generally known, and they are ſold 
throughout all Europe. This province is 
alſo fruztful in corn, of which an habi- 
tual exportation is made to Lyonnoas, 
Dauphine, and Provence. Burgundy has 
iron mines and plenty of timber; this 
double advantage has been the cauſe of 
the eſtabliſhment of ſeveral very exten- 


ſive 
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iron founderies: and yet the wood for fuel 


neceſſary for the conſumption of Paris 


is moſtly drawn from this province. 


THERE are alſo very good meadows, 
eſpecially along the fide of the river Sadne. 
The trade for works of induſtry, is ex- 
tremely circumſcribed, and excepting 
lame glaſs houſes of repute, this province 
is not remarkable for its manufactures. 


Tux number of births at Dijon, the 
capital of the province and where the 
parliament fits, multiplied by twenty-eight 


yields a population of about 20,300 ſouls. 


AND at Macon, the births multiplied 


by twenty-ſeven, produce about 9, ooo ſouls. 


GRE NOB I. E. 


Tris generality includes the princip- | 


alities of Orange and Dauphine. 


ITs extent 1s one thouſand and twenty- 


tour ſquare leagues. 


G4 


ITs: 


TY £58 
a 11H 


Irs population fix hundred and ſixty- 
four thouſand ſix hundred ſouls. 


Wurch makes fix hundred and forty- 
nine inhabitants, per ſquare league. 


THE generality of Grenoble is ſubject 
to the little gabels: ſalt is ſold from 
thirty-two to thirty-five livres per ct. 
it is exempted from the exciſe-duties, ex- 
cepting thoſe for brokerage, gauging and 
inſpecting of liquors. The twentieths are 


compounded for, and the works on the 


| highways which are extenſive are e done by 
perſonal ſervice, 


THE contributions of this ed 
may be valued on a medium at 


1 800 „Ooo livres. 


THrs amounts to ſeventeen livres fifteen 
lous, for each inhabitant. 


Tu province of Dauphine produces 
corn and wine; and mulberry trees arc 
cultivated in ſome few diſtricts for the 


food of filk worms. The highlands abound 


with 
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with timber, iron, copper, and lead mines; 
ſome have even been diſcovered with fil- 
ver, but in a very trifling quantity; there 
are beſides in this province, diverſe wool- 
len manufactures; the wines of Hermit- 


age and Cote-rotie come from Dauphine, 
and the rs 0a of Orange abounds with 


ſaffron. 


Tur number of births at Grenoble 


multiplied by twenty-eight. yields a po- 


pulation or ” = 24,300 ſouls. | 


LA ROCHELLE. 


Tr1s generality includes Santonge, the 


country of Aunis, and that part'of An- 


goumois, where the town of Cognac is 


ſituated. 


Irs extent is tour hundred and ſixty. 
four {quare leagues. 


Irs copulation four hundred ſeventy- nine 
thouſand ſeven hundred ſouls. e 
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Tris makes one thouſand and thirty- 
four inhabitants, per {quare league. 


Tu generality of Rochelle has ran- 
ſomed itſelf from the gabels, and a part 
of it is exempted from the exciſe-duties. 
the works on the highways are carried on 
by perſonal labour. 


Tk taxes of this generality may be 


eſtimated at about = 9,100,000 livres. 


Warcn makes eighteen hvres, nineteen 


ſous, for each inhabitant. 


Tris generality trades in ſalt, corn, 
and brandies 3 thoſe of Cognac are in the 
greateſt repute; and the ſalt marſhes of 


Aunis, and Saintonge produce the beſt ſalt 


in Europe. La Rochelle 1s, after Bour- 


deaux and Nantes, the principal mart of 


the Weſt India trade, with the French 
weſtern coaſt. 


Tu number of births at La Rochelle, 


and at Rochefort, multiplied by twenty- 


| eight 
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eight, yields for each of theſe towns a po- 
pulation of about - 16,000 ſouls. 


1 PL LP: 


Tarts generality includes Artois and al- 
moſt the whole of Flanders. 


ITs extent is four hundred and fourteen 


and a half ſquare leagues. 


- Irs population ſeven hundred thirty-four 
thouſand fix hundred fouls. 


Wulcnh makes one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ſeventy-two inhabitants, for each 
iquare league. 


Tuts proportion 18 worthy of notice; 
it is almoſt the double of the average 
population, and no generality 1 in the king- 
dom is fo populous 3 in proportion to its 
territory. 


THE generality of Lille is free from 
the gabels, is exempted from mortgage 
regiſter-duties, paper-ſtamp duties, muni- 


C1 ipal 
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cipal taxes, iron, gold and filver, ſtamp- 


dutics, the excluſive privilege of tobacco, 
and thoſe exciſe-duties that are levied for 
the king : but the expences of Flanders 
and Artois, and their ſhare of the taxes, 
are chiefly paid by duties on articles 
of conſumption. The duties on public 


acts are compounded for, and the charges 


of maintaining the highways are paid out 
of the produce of the general taxes. Fland- 
ers and Artois, as we may obſerve, enjoy 


ſeveral exemptions, but theſe provinces and 


the principal towns are ſubjected to very 


heavy expences for military ſervice. 


Tun contributions of this generality, in 
cluding the tax for the highways may be 
eſtimated at about - 14,800,000 livres. 


Wich is twenty livres three ſous, for 
each inhabitant. 


Tar lands of Flanders and Artois are 
in general very fruitful in corn and flax: 
there are alſo exceeding good paſture- 
grounds, and ſeveral coal mines. The 
principal manufactures, and there are ſe- 
5 e 
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veral very conſiderable ones, conſiſt in lin- 
ens and various woollen ſtuffs. 


Tas ſea- port of Dunkirk. has a free 
commerce with foreign parts, and it is 
pretty extenſive : there are in that town 
ſeveral tobacco manufactures, and the fiſh- 
eries employ many of its inhabitants. 


THE number of births in the principal 
towns of this generality, multiplied by 
twenty-eight, yields for the population of 


Lille, about 87, 000 fouls. 
For that of Dunkirx 27, oo0 
For that of Arras — 121,508 
For that of Douay — 19.500 


.» j 
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1e generality includes the pi COVINCS 
of Limouſin, and the greateſt part of that 
Of Ango oumois. | 


Trs extent is Licht hundred 1 Hfty⸗ 
four iy uare leagues. 
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Irs population ſix hundred forty-ſix thou 
{and five Hundred fouls: 


_ Waicn 1s ſeven hundred and fifty ſeven 
inhabitants, per ſquare league: 


THe penerality of Limoges is redeem- 
ed from the gabels, exempted from mu- 
nicipal taxes and exciſe-duties, Except- 
ing thoſe on the brokerage, gauging and 
inſpecting of I1quors : the iron ſtamp-duty 
is not levied in that part of this gener 
ality which is under the juriſdiction of 
the Parliament of Bourdeaux; the expence 
for the highways is paid by a fixed and li- 
mited tax. 


ThE contributions of this generality. 
including the tax for the highways, may be 
eſtimated at about 8,960,000 livres. 


Wulck amounts to thirteen 1 ff- 
teen ſous, for each individual. 


 LimovsiN is one of the leaſt productive 
_ provinces of France: ſeveral lands can 
only bear rye and other ſmall grain, and 
the peaſants in the country eat a very in- 

ferior 
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ferior ſort of bread, very often made with 
cheſnuts; there are in this generality iron 
mines and extenſive founderies. 


Tre other manufactures of the pro- 
vince are of very common ſtuffs : its prin- 
cipal trade conſiſts in horſes, very much 
eſteemed, and oxen for the conſumption 
of Paris. Limoges 1s a thoroughfare, and 
the mart of the trade between Tolouſe 
and Paris, and between Lyons, Bourdeaux 
and La Rochelle. A great number of the 
inhabitants of the lower claſs, go about 
the kingdom at the period of the ſowing 
and harveſt ſeaſons, and return home with 
what they have ſaved. Angoumois is 
better ſituated, more fertile, and the lower 
claſs leſs miſerable. 


THEg number of births at Limoges, and 
Angouleme, multiphed by twenty-leven, 
yields for the firſt, a population of about 
22,000 ſouls. 


Ab for the ſecond = 13,000 


LYON 
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I. 4 0 N. 


Tuts 3 ;ncluden the Lyonndis, 
Forèz and Beaujolois. 


Irs extent is four hundred and ſixteen 
and a quarter ſquare leagues. 


Is population fix hundred thirty-three 
thouſand fix hundred ſouls. 8 


Wuicn is one thouſand five hundred and 
twenty-two inhabitants, per ſquare league. 


THE generality of Lyon is liable to 
the little gabels ; but ſalt is fold dearer 
than in the other provinces ſubje ct to the 
ſame duty, its price is from forty-four 
to forty-five livres per Cwt. this gener- 
_ ality is beſides, ſubje& to all the taxes 
of the kingdom, and the highways are 


maintained by perſonal ſervice. The town 


of Lyon, pays very high municipal du- 


ties, to provide for its charges and acquit 
the intereſts of its loans: and the pro- 
duce of the royal lottery is higher than 
in any other place excepting Paris. 
3 is 
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Tun taxes paid by the generality of 
Lyon may be valued at about 


195000, 000 livres. 


Wich is thirty livres for each inha- 


bitant. 


Tus great reſources of this generali- 
ty are concentered in the city of Lyon; 
which has a long time been famous for 


its manufactures, whereof the principal 
conſiſts of ſilk ſtuffs of various kinds, 
velvets, gold and filver lace, and embroid- 


eries: its ſituation at the confluence of the 
Rhone and the Sadne, renders it the mart 
of a great tranſport commerce. The diſ- 
tricts of Forèz has iron and coal mines. 


TukRE ! is 4 conſiderable manufacküre of 


fire-ar ms and hard wares at St, Etieune 


Tun wines of Condriaux and Beaujolois 
are in great repute. 


THE numerous manufactures of Lyon, 


as well as its ſituation drawing there 


many inhabitants born out of the town, 
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it will be proper to multiply the number 
of births by thirty; and as they amount 
to between five thouſand three hundred 
and five thouſand four hundred, we may 
eſtimate the population on a medium at 
about — 50 160, ooo ſouls. 


Tux births at St. Etieune in Forez, 
multiplied by twenty-ſeven, yield a popul- 
ation-of kf 27,000 ſouls, 


M E T Z. 


Tx1s generality includes the three bi- 
ſhopricks of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
the French Luxembourg, the principalities 
of Sedan and Raucour, and ſome little diſ- 
tricts of Alface and Lorrain. 


IT extent is five hundred and fourteen 
ſquare leagues. 


Irs 3 three hundred and forty- 
nine thouſand three hundred ſouls. 


4 Wucn 
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Wulch is fix hundred and eighty inha- 
bitants, per ſquare league. 


ALL the generality is exempted from every 
kind of exciſe duty, excepting the duties 
for brokerage, gauging and inſpecting of 
liquors. The country of Metz is hable 
to the ſalt-pits gabel duty, and falt is 
there ſold for thirty-eight livres per Cr. 
The principalties of Sedan, and Raucour 
are free from gabel duty, and the General 
Farm is obliged to furniſh them with 
tobacco at a moderate price. The high- 
ways are moſtly maintained by perſonal 
ſervice. 


Tux contributions of this generality may 
be rated at about = _ 6,800,000 livres. 


THfs makes nineteen livres nine ſous, for 
each inhabitant. 


Tas principal p produce of the three bi- 
thopricks, li in fodder, wheat, and 
rye; theſe commodities are bought here 
in great quantities for the troops quarter- 
ed in this generality. There ate alſo iron 

DT1- found- 
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founderies, fire-arms, and paper manufac- 
tories, and falt refineries at Moyenvic. The 
other manufactures are of little note: the 
country of Metz trades in cattle, which 
come from the Voſge mountains, and Metz 
itſelf 1s the mart for the horſes that are im- 
ported from Germany. Sedan is famous 
for its manufactures of broad cloth. 


1 three biſhopricks have a free trade 
with foreign parts; but there are duties 
levied on the French fide of the frontiers 
of this generality. 


TE births at Metz, multiplied by 
twenty-eight, yield, excluſive of the garri- 
ſon, a population of about 40, ooo ſouls. 


AND thoſe at Sedan, multiplied by 
twenty-ſeven, make about 17, 500 


MOUNTAU BAN. 


Tuts generality known ſince the epocha 
of the eſtabliſhment of a provincial admi- 
niſtration in 1779, under the name of Up- 
| per 
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per Guyenne, includes Rouergue and 


| Quercy. 


Irs extent is five hundred and eighty- 
five three quarters ſquare leagues. 


ITs population 530,200 ſouls. 


Wuricn is nine hundred and eight inha- 
| bitants, ber {quare league, 


Tris generality is exempted from every 


exciſe-duty, excepting a few ſubſidiary 
taxes compounded for. Quercy is redeem- 
ed from the ſalt-duty, and Rouergue is on- 
ly liable to the little gabels; but the land- 
tax amounts very high in this generality. 
The works on the highways are paid for 


to the labourers, and there is a fixed and 


limited tax levied for this purpoſe, 


Tas contributions of this generality, 
including the tax for the highways may 


be rated at about 11 800, ooo livres. 


Wuicu is twenty-two livres 5 us, for 


each inhabitant. 
 v By « Vo- 
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pern Guyenne has various producti- 
ons in its walleys, and paſture-grounds 
in the high-lands: its principal export- 
ations conſiſt of the Cahors wines, and 
flour made at Moiflac, near Montauban, 
which are ſent to the French Welt India 
. iſlands : there is now a pretty conſider- 
able manufacture of broad cloth at Cahors, 
and ſeveral of woollen ſtuffs have for a 
long time been eſtabliſhed at St. Geniez in 


„ 


Tun births multiplied by twenty-eight, 
yield for Montauban, a population of about 
20,000 ſouls, 


Kiev for Cahors between nine, and 
ten thouſand. fe 7 


MONTPELLIER: 
| 'THIs generality includes all Languedoc. 


ITs extent is two thouſand one hundred 
and wy” three quarter ſquare leagues. 


ITs 
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Irs population - 1,699,200 ſouls: 


Waicn makes ſeven hundred ninety four 


inhabitants, per ſquare league. 


THz generality of Montpellier is liable 
to the little gabels: it is exe mpted fromthe 


royal exciſe, except ſome ſubſidiary duties 
compounded for; but the province collects 


a ſimiliar tax, under the name of equivalents. 
The works on the highways are paid for to 
the labourers, and that part of the land-tax 


aſſigned for this expence is confiderable, 


but it is included in the totality of the fol- 
lowing impoſts. 


TE contributions of this generality may 


be rated at about = 37,500,000 livres. 


Tuls makes twenty two livres one ſous 
for each inhabitant. 


LANGUEDOC ſeems to include every poſſi- 


ble advantage, and this is owing to its ſoil, its 
ſituation, and its induſtry. The crops of 


wheat, and other grain are on an average of 


ſeveral years, equal to the conſumption ; 
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but ſometimes it has an overplus which it 
exports to Marſeilles, and at others it im- 
ports* corn from Burgundy, and. foreign 
parts. The wines and brandies of Langue- 
doc, are an intereſting article of its com- 
merce: the wool of its flocks, ſerves with 
that of Spain, for the conſumption of the 
numerous broad-cloth manufactures eſta- 
bliſhed at Lodeves, Carcaſſoune and other 
towns: theſe broad-cloths form the greateſt 
part of the exportations of France, to the 
{ea-port towns on the Levant 3 they are 
alſo ſent to China in time of peace, and 
thoſe of an inferior quality are ſold to the 
contractors for cloathing of the troops. 
Languedoc, is likewiſe. the province of the 
kingdom where the greateſt number of mul- 

berry-trees are reared, and the produce of 
{ilk is one of its principal reſources; the 
manufactures of filk ſtockings, and of ſtuffs 
maintain a vaſt number of workmen, eſpe- 
cially at Nimes. There is a very conſider- 
able manufacture of point-lace at Le Puy in 
the diſtrict of Velay: the paper-mannfac- 
tures of Annonay enjoy a great reputation; 
the cordials and ſpirituous liquors of Mont- 
pellier, are alſq, an article of trade; with 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral other ſorts of merchandiſes not ſo 


peculiar to this province. Languedoc has 
moreover mineral waters, whereof thoſe 
moſt in repute are at Bagnol and Balaruc: 
laſtly, the ſalt- marſhes of Piccais, Sigean 
and Mardiac, from which a part of France 
is furniſhed with ſalt, are ſituated in lower 
Languedoc. 


Wr may obſerve that the generality of 


Montpellier is one of the moſt important of 
the kingdom: but the various advantages 


I have enumerated are unequally diſtribut- 
ed: for the Vivarais, Civennes, and Gevau- 
dan being mountanous countries, are limit- 
ed to rags Own Prove ce and reſources. 8 


THE biiths multiplied by twenty eight 


yield for PO a population of a- 


bout 5 - 32,000 ſouls 
Fon Toulouſe, 356,000 
Fox Nimes 5 50, 0 


Tu births of Le Puy, the capital of 


Velay and thoſe of Carcaſſone, multiplied 
1 twenty ai yield for the firſt, a popu 


lation- 
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lation of about = 1 7,000 ſouls 
and for the other 15, 500 


MOULINS. 


Txr1s generality includes Bourbonnois, the 
greateſt part of Nivernois, the upper march 


and the little diſtrict of Combrailles In 


Auvergne. 


Irs extent is eight hundred and ninty- 
ſeven ſquare leagues. 


Irs population - 564, 400 ns 
WHicn makes fix hundred and twenty 
nine inhabitants, per ſquare league. 


THE generality or Moulins is ſubjected 
to all the taxes of the kingdom, and is li- 
able to the great gabels, excepting a part of 
the diſtrict of Lamarche, which is one of 
the countries that are redeemed from the 
ſalt-duties. The highways are kept up by 
perſonal labour. 


TRE 
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＋ HE taxes of this generality may be rated 
at about - 9,800,000 livres. 


Wuicu amounts to ſeventeen livres ſeven 


{ous, for each inhabitant. 


THE generality of Moulins has not any 
extenſive commerce, being an inland coun- 


try, and its fertility is not equal in all parts; 


though in general, the natural produce is 


ſufficient for its conſumption. This gene- 


rality is remarkable for its extenſive iron 
founderies, eſpecially that of La Chauſade, 
which during the war furniſhed a part of the 
anchors neceflary for the royal navy. A 
great quantity of block-tin is made in Niver- 
nois: there is a great manufacture of arms 
and buttons at La Charité, and one of 
cutlery at Moulins. This town is likewiſe 
well ſituated as a mart for the inland trade be- 


tween Paris, Auvergne and Lionnois: the 
; famous tapeſtry manufacture of Aubuſſon is 


in the upper marche: this laſt country 1s 


very little favoured by nature. The miner- 


al waters of Pougues, Bourbonnes, and 
Yichey are in the Bourbonnois, 


TIE 
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TRE number of births at Moulins multi- 
plied by twenty ſeven yeild for this town, 


a population of about 16,500 ſouls 
and for Nevers, about 14,00. 
N ANC V. 


Tars generality includes Lorrain and the 
diſtrict of Bar-le-duc. 


Irs extent is eight hundred and ninety- 
four ſquare leagues. 


Irs population SE 934,690 ſouls, 


Wulch makes nine hundred and thirty- 
four inhabitants, per ſquare league. 


Tus renerality of Nancy it liable to the 
ſalt-pit gabels, and ſalt is fold at the rate 
of twenty-nine, or thirty livres per Cwt: 

this generality is exempted from the poll- 
tax, exciſe, and ſubſidiary duties, gold and 
filver ſtamp duties, and municipal taxes. 
The 8 are moſtly N up by per- 


ſonal 
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ſonal ſervice, which muſt be conſiderable, 
for they extend above fix hundred leagues 
in this generality. 


Irs contributions may be rated at a- 


bout - 10.800, ooo livres 


Tris ſum, makes twelve livres nineteen 
ſous, for each inhabitant. | 


LORRAIN abounds in corn and fodder. 
The diſtrict of Bar- le-duc, produces wines 


that are in repute, of which a few are ex- 


ported to the neighbouring provinces. Lor- 


rain exports timber from the Voſge moun- 


tains to Holland: it has alſo a trade in 


cattle, which are moſtly reared in theſe 
mountains. There are in Lorrain, ſome 
manufactures principally conſumed in the 
province, and ſeveral porcelain and glaſs- 
manufactures: but the principal commerce 


of this province conſiſts in its 1ron-foun- 
deries, and the ſalt-pits of Dicuze and 
Chiteau-Salins. The mineral waters of 


Plombieres are greatly reſorted to. 


THE 
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True commerce of Lorrain is under res 
ſtrictions for France, but free with foreign 
parts. 


Taz number of births at Nancy, multi- 
plied by twenty-eight, yields excluſive of 
the garriſon, a population of 
about = _ 34,000 ſouls. 


Trosz at Luneville, and Bar-le-duc, 
multiplied by twenty-ſeven, yield for the 


firſt, about 8 16, 500 fouls 
and for the laſt about 10,800 
ORLEANS. 


Tas generality includes Orleanois, So. 
logne, Blaiſois, Vendomois, Lower Perche, 
the county of Dunois, Beauce and the diſtrict 
of Chartres, a great part of Gatinols, and 4 

{mall diſtrict in Nivernois. 


Irs extent is one thoulind twenty-one, 
and a quarter ſquare league. 


Irs population - 799,490 ſouls: 
| 5 IH Is 
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Tuts makes fix hundred and ninety-five 
inhabitants, per ſquare league. 


Tus generality of Orléans is ſubje& to 
all the taxes of the kingdom, and pays the 
great gabel falt-duties. The highways a are 


maintained by perſonal lervice. 


WE may eſtimate the contributions of 
this e at about 20, ooo, ooo livres. 


Wulch amounts to twenty-eight livres 
four ſous, for each inhabitant. 


THz produce of this generality conſiſts 
moſtly of corn and wine: there 1s a great 
variety in the fruitfulneſs of the diverſe 


diſtricts of this province, between the fer- 


tile lands of Beauce, and the barren ſoil of 


Sologne. Orléans has manufactures of 


ſtockings, woollen bonnets, and ſome 
others; ſugar-refineries have been eſtabliſhed 
here, and this town 18 advantgeoutly {ituat- 
ed as a mart for the trade of the river Loire, 
Gatinois produces ſaffron, which is con- 
ſtantly 1 to foreign parts. 
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Tas generality of Orleans is by one 
ſeventh leſs populous than that of Nancy, 
which I have lately mentioned, and yet its 
taxes amount to twice as much : this 1s 

| becauſe the price of ſalt occafions a differ- 
ence of between two, and two and a half 
millions, in favour of Lorrain ; alſo becauſe 
the exciſe and ſubſidiary duties which this 
laſt provinces does not pay, produce nearly 

two millions to the King, in the generality 
of Orleans; becauſe the poll-tax in this 
generality amounts to one million, ſeven 
hundred thouſand livres, whilſt Lorrain is 
not liable to it; becauſe the three twenti - 
eths are compounded for in Lorrain, much 
to the advantage of the inhabitants, eſpe- 
_ cially the laſt, and produce only one million 
four hundred and fifty thouſand livres, 
whilſt they amount to two millions ſix 
hundred thouſand livres in the generality 


of Orelans; and laſtly, becauſe even the 


land- tax is higher rated in this laſt than in 
that of Nancy; there are ſeveral other 
little differences which we paſs over. 


TAE 
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TE number of births at Orleans and 


Blois, multiplied by twenty-ſeven, yields for 
Orléans, a Population of about 


39, 500 ſouls. 


AND for Bloss 132,00 


PARIS 


Tuis generality includes the greateſt part 


of the Ifles de France and la Brie, and ſome 
N diſtricts, of election. 


* extent is one thouſand one hundred 


and fifty-ſeven aces e 


Irs population one Münden, leven hun- 


dred and eighty- one thouſand, ſeven hun- 
dred ſouls. 


WII cH makes one thouſand five hundred 


and dare inhabitants per ſquare Ee 


THE —— of Paris is ſubject to the 
totality of the impoſts levied on the whole 
kingdom, and is liable to the great gabels; 
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but the highways are maintained at the 
expence of the royal exchequer. The 
duties collected at the gates of the metro- 
polis, either for the King, or for towns 
and hoſpitals, amount to above thirty-ſix 
millions; and the duties on ſaleable employ- 
ments, the poſt-office revenue, and above 
all, the profits of the royal lottery are prin- 

cipally borne by the inhabitants of Paris. 


Ir is from the aſſeſſment of theſe various 
branches of the revenue that it is known, 
that the duties, and impoſts borne by this 
great city amount to between ſeventy-ſeven 
and ſeventy eight millions, and form nearly 
a ſeventh part of the contributions of the 
kingdom. Such great reſources are the 
conſequences of the immenſe riches con- 
centered in the capital, where are to be 
found the greateſt part of the Farmers of the 
public revenue, the principal financiers, the 
ambaſſadors from foreign ſtates, wealthy 
travellers, men of great landed property, 
and thoſe who are molt in favour at court. 


Iris worthy of notice, that the King 
collects a larger revenue from his capital, 
a. 8 Seeed pan 
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than that which the three kingdoms of 
Sardinia, Sweden and Denmark pay col- 
lectivelyi in taxes to their Sovereigns. 


Tur taxes of tlie generality of Paris, in 
which the highways are maintained, at the 
expence of the royal exchequer, amount to 9 = 
about 1 14, 500, ooo livres ; 


Wuülck makes ſixty-four livres five ſous, 
tor each inhabitant. 


TE principal manufactures of Paris, 
conſiſt of all ſorts of jewellery, watches, 
plate, millinery, gold and ſilver lace, em- 
broideries, hats, &c. The manufacture of 
the Gobelins, and La Savonnerie are fa- 
mous for their tapeſtries, and carpets; the 
firſt is remarkable for its ſcarlet dye: the „ 
manufacture of Seves, is renowned for its 
porcelains; that of Jouy near Verſailles, 
for its painted linens: that of Beauvais for 

uy Opened Ke. 


TIE copulation of the capital i 18 difficulr 
to be determined from common calculations, 
becauſe about the fourth part of the births, 
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which amount yearly to twenty thouſand 
five hundred, or twenty thouſand fix hun- 
dred, conſiſts of foundlings born at Paris; 
and this unhappy race being mowed down, 
in the firſt years of life, in a moſt dreadful 
diſproportion, does not afford an exact baſis 
for our reſearches concerning the popula- 
tion of Paris; but on the other hand, a 
great number of foreigners and people from 
the provinces, reſort continually to Paris, 
for their pleaſures, or for their affairs. We 
muſt therefore unite various conſiderations, 
to form an idea of the common number of 
the inhabitants of Paris; and I am induced 
by ſeveral reaſons to believe, that we ſhall 
not err widely from the truth, by eſtimating 
this number at from ſix hundred and forty, 
to ſix hundred and eighty-thouſand, accord- 
ing to the ſeaſons, in which the city is 
more or leſs full. 


ThE number of births at Verſailles 
amounts to ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred: 
but we cannot from this knowledge have 
any exact idea of the population of the town, 
becauſe the concourſe of people attracted 
there by the court, confounds the common 

| | rules 
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rules of proportion This population has 
diminiſhed ſince the reform made in the 
King's houſhold ; but I believe it may {till 
be eſtimated at about — 60,000 ſouls, 


PERPIGN A N. 


Tunis generality includes Rouſſillon and 
the county of Foix. 


'Tars laſt county has been lately included 
in the new generality of Pau, made out of 


part of thoſe of Aly and Bordeaux, 


Irs extent is two hundred and cighty- fix 
one third ſquare eagles. 


Tos population 01 one hundred cighty-cight 


thouſand nine hundred ſouls, 


Waircn is fix hundred and ſixty inhabi- 


tants, per ſquare league, 


Tux province of Roufſillon is exempted 


from the mortgage and iron ſtamp duties, 


and the average price of falt is at preſent 
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about nineteen livres. This commodity is 
Cheaper by one half, in the county of Foix, 
redeemed from the gabels, The whole 
generality of Perpignan is exempted from 
the gold and ſilver ſtamp-duties, and the 
exciſe, excepting ſome ſubſidiary duties, 
The highways are maintained in Rouffillon 
by perſonal ſervice ; and paid for in money 
to the labourers in the county of Foix. 


Tux contributions of this generality may 
he eſtimated at about 2,600,000 livres. 


Tul ſum makes thirteen livres, thirteen : 
ſous, for each inhabitant. 


Rovss1LLON produces wines that are in 
re pute; there are iron mines in both coun- 
tries: the proximity of Spain occaſions a 
branch of commerce, from which this pro- 
Vince, draws ſome advantages. 


Taz number of births at Perpignan, 
multiplied by twenty-ſeven yield a popula- 
tion of about - - 15,200 ſouls, 


POITIERS 
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POITIERS. 


Turs generality includes almoſt the 
whole of the upper and lower Poitou. 


ITs extent is one thouſand fifty-ſeven 
one quarter ſquare leagues. 


ITs population fix hundred and ninety 


thouſand five hundred ſouls. 


 Wuicn makes fix hundred and fifty-three 


inhabitants, per ſquare league. 


Tux generality of Poitiers is redeemed 
from the gabels; but it is liable to ever) 


other tax of the kingdom, and the highways f 


are kept up by perſonal ſervice. 


Tus contributions of this generality may 
be valued at about - 12, 399,000 livres. 


N HICH | makes ſeventeen livres, fixteer 


ſous for each inhabitant. 


Tur produce of Poitou confiſis of wines 


corn, and ſalt: the fiſheries employ ſome 
of 1 Its inhabitants; but there are few manu- 
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factures, and the commerce of this general- 
ity, partly from a want of good harbours, is 
not to be compared with that of the mari- 
time provinces that ſurround it. 


Tux number of births at Poitiers mul- 
tiplied by twenty-ſeven, yields a population 
of about FE 17,300 ſouls 


RENNES. 


'Tars generality includes. the whole ot 
Britanny. 


Irs extent is one thouſand, ſeven hundred 
and ſeventy-four and a half ſquare leagues. 


Is population two millions two hundred 
and ſeventy- ſix thouſand ſouls. 


FTnuls makes one thouſand two hundred 
and eighty-two inhabitants, per ſquare 
league. 


BRITANNY is not liable to the gabels, 
and pays no mortgage, nor iron ſtamp du- 
| ties 
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ties. The King colleQs no exciſe- duties; 

but the province levies conſiderable taxes of 

a ſimilar nature, under the denomination of 
farm of devoirs: the land-tax known by the 

name of fouage is very moderate. The 
twentieths are compounded for, and the 

labour on the highwavs which are very 

numerous, 1s done by perſonal ſervice. 


W may eſtimate the contributions of | 
this generality on a medium . = 
28, 500,000 livres. 


Waten makes twelve e ten ſous, 
for each inhabitant. 


THE kiſheries, the commerce of ſalt, the | 
linen manufactures, the works carried on in N 
the harbour of Breſt, and the navigation to 
the French Weſt-India iſlands, Newfound- 
land, the African coaſt, China, and the Eaſt 
Indies, compoſe the principal reſources of 
this province, which is moreover, very 

fertile in corn, in many parts, and has ſe- 
veral lead and iron mines; a great many 
foals are alſo raiſed in it, which are ſent 
afterwards to the paſture grounds of Nor- 
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mandy: but all the activity of commerce 
and induſtry is confined to the ſea-coaſt, 
the inland parts of Britanny bear the ſtamp 
of poverty and wretchedneſs : ſeveral lands 
even he waſte. The King had encouraged 
the States to form a plan for the divi- 
ſion of the commons, as that ſeemed a pro- 
per ſtep to be taken to extend the cultivation 
of this province: it would be a material 
object, and in general very acceptable, if the 
States were to intereſt themſelves a little 
more in the improvements of which the 
province is ſuſceptible : they are too often 
diverted from this conſideration by their 
prerogative concerns, which take up a great 
part of their time, and it ſo happens 
either from their reſtleſs diſpoſition, or the 

_ uſeleſs claims of authority, that the people 
are negleCted ; and the ſtates loſe the oppor- 
tunity to increaſe the revenue, in proportion 


to the public good they might do. 


THE number of births multiplied by 
twenty-eight gives for Rennes, a population 
of about = 55,500 ſouls, 


Fon Port L'Orient 16,500 
SEN For 
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For Saint Malo 17,500 ſouls 


THE births at Nantes multiplied by 


twenty-nine yield a population of from 
57 tos 8, ooo ſouls. 


AD at Breſt of from 30, to 31,000 


K 1 0 M 


0 


T IS generality includes the whole of 
Upper and lower Auvergne, except the little 


diſtrict . in the 1 of Moulins. 


Irs extent is fix hundred and dans 5 


ſquare 3 


ITs pophlation ſix bande and eighty- 
one thouſand five hundred ſouls. : 


Wurcn is one thouſand and forty-ſeven 


inhabitants, per ſquare league. 


ONE part of Auvergne is redeemed from 
the ſalt-duty, the other is ſubject to the 
little gabels. The whole generality „ n 
empted from municipal taxes, iron, ſtamp, 

and 
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and exciſe-duties, excepting ſome ſubſidi- 
ary ones, which are partly compounded 
for: but the land-tax is aſſeſſed very high. 
The highways are maintained by perſonal 


ſervice. 


THE contributions of this generality 
may be eſtimated at about 
12,800,000 livres. 


_ Waumrcn makes eighteen livres, ſixteen 
| ſous for each inhabitant. 


Taz lower part of Auvergne known 
by the name of La Limagne, poſſeſſes the 
moſt fertile ſoil of all France; a part of 
the arable lands 1s never laid fallow, and the 
meadows are mowed two or three times 
every year: the crops conſiſt in corn, 
wine, fruits, flax and fodder, 


UrpER AUVERGNE has excellent paſtures, 
and numerous flocks are reared in it. The 
commerce which proceeds from theſe va- 
rious products, and ſome coarſe manufac- 
tures does not extend very far, and the 
reſources of Auvergne are limited like thoſe 

IS — 
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of all the other inland provinces. The inha- 
bitants of the highlands leave their villages 
at certain ſeaſons of the year, and go a- 
bout offering their ſervices, in country 
labours, and other menial offices, and they 
always bring home ſome little ſavings. The 
mineral waters of Mount d'Or are in Upper 
Auvergne. 


THE number of births at Clermont, 
multiplied by twenty-eight, yields a popul- 
ation of about | 24,000 ſouls, 


Tuosz at Riom multiplied by twenty- 
ſeven, produce - 14,800 


ROUEN, CAEN axp ALENCON. 


Tusk three generalities compoſe the 
province of Normandy ; there is only a 
part of the province of Perche included 
in the generality of Alencon. I join them 
together, on purpoſe to give a compleat 
idea of the importance of this induſtrious 
and fruitful province, to the kingdom. 


THE 
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| Tax extent of the province 1s one thou- 
fand fix hundred and thirty-five ſquare 
leagues, of which the generality of Rouen 
contains five hundred eighty ſeven anda half. 
That of Caen five hundred and eighty-three 
and a half. That of Alencon four hundred 
andfixty-four. 


THe population amounts to one million 
nine hundred and thirteen thouſand fouls. 
in the following proportions. Rouen ſeven 
hundred and forty thouſand, ſeven hundred, 
Caen fix hundred and forty-four thouſand. 
Alen-con five hundred and twenty eight 
thouſand three hundred, 


_ Wrrcn makes one thouſand, one hundred 
and ſeventy inhabitants, per ſquare league. 


Saler is ſold at a very low price in a 
part of the generality of Caen, known 
in the fiſcal language by the name of 
| Country of 9uart-Bouillon-; but the reſt of 
Normandy, excepting the principal mari— 
time towns, is ſubject to the great ga- 
bels, and the whole of the province pays 
all the other impoſts laid on the kingdom. 
The highways are almoſt every where 


main- 
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maintained by paying the workmen, from 
the free choice of the pariſhes. 


THE contributions of Normandy may be 
eſtimated at about fifty-ſeven millions, of 
which the generality of Rouen pays, about 

27, 400, ooo livres. 
That of Caen — I 5,200,000 
And that of Alencon - 14,400,000 


TE total ſum, makes twenty-nine livres, 
{ſixteen ſous, for each inhabitant. 


W have ſeen, that Britanny though 
its population is greater than that of Nor- 
mandy, pays leſs by one half, and as this 
calculation might be ſuſpected of ſome 
error, I muſt obſerve, that the falt-duty 
which Britanny does not pay, amounts 
to nearly nine millions in Normandy ; that 
the twentieths bring in a fimilar ſum to 
the king, whilſt theſe taxes are compound- 
ed in Britanny for three millions eight. 
hundred thouſand livres; ; that the land and 
poll-taxes together amount to fifteen mil- 
lions in Normandy; and that theſe taxes 
amount only to five millions in Britanny ; 

and 
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and laſtly, that the various exciſe-duties 
collected in Normandy produce more than 
thoſe gathered in Britanny under the name 
of devairs. I purpoſely paſs over the other 
leſs eſſential differences, and I ſhall only 
obſerve, that the contribution which ariſes 
from the farni of tobacco, is the only one 
of the duties collected for the king, whole 


produce is more conſiderable in Britanny, 
than in N ormandy. 


Tun foil of Normandy is among the 
beſt of France, and principally conſiſts in 


arable lands, foreſts, and paſture grounds, 


in which excellent horſes are reared: the 
inhabitants on the coaſt give themſelves 
up to the fiſheries, and the province in 
general is very induſtrious. There are con- 
ſiderable manufactures of linens, of wool- 
len, and cotton ſtuffs, and of ſeveral other 
kinds: the broad cloth of Elbeuf, Louvi- 
ers, and Des Andelis, is generally known: 
Normandy trades to all Europe and the 
Weſt Indies through Rouen, and Havre de 
Grace. The proximity of the capital and 
the facility of tranſport on the river 
Seine 
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Seine, augment the reſources of this pro- 
VINCE. 


TE population of Rouen, the capital 
of the province, and ſeat of its ſupreme 
courts, ought to be eſtimated at ſeventy- 
two thouſand five hundred fouls, multi- 

plying the births by twenty-nine. 


Ir is probable, we ought to multiply 
that of the other principal towns of Nor- 
mandy only by twenty-ſeven, and then we 
ſhall find that the population of Havre de 
Grace may be rated at about 18,000 ſouls. 


That of Caen, at 32,990 
That of Alengon, at 13, 500 
And that of Dieppe, at 17, 00 


SOISSOINS. 


Tuls generality includes Soiſſonois, Lao- 
nois, the Thierache, and a part of Beau- 
voſis and of Brie. 


Irs extent is four N and forty- five 
and 2 half {quare leagues. 


Vol. I. G g ITS 
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ITs population four hundred and thirty- 
feyen thouſand, two hundred ſouls. 


_ Wurcn makes nine hundred and eighty- 
two inhabitants, per ſquare league. 


Tux generality of Soiſſons is ſubje& to 
all the taxes of the kingdom, and is li- 
able to the great gabels. The highways 
are maintained by perſonal ſervice. 


WE may eſtimate the contributions of 
this ee e at about 11,3 00,000 livres. 


Wruicn is twenty - -five livres, ſeventeen 
ſous for each inhabitant. 


TnE productions of this generality con- 
ſiſts principally in corn and other grain, 
a part of which is deſtined for the con- 
ſumption of Paris. The moſt remarkable 
eſtabliſhment in the province, is the con- 
ſiderable manufacture of plate-glaſs at St. 
Gobin, from whence they are tranſported 
to Paris to be poliſhed and quickſilver— 
ed; this manufacture has reached the high- 


cit degree of Perfection. from the great 


Capi? 
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capital employed in it, and the conſtant aſ- 
ſiduity of the owners. 


THe births at Soiſſons, multiplied by 
twenty-ſeven, yield a population of about 


7,500 ſouls. 


"SY TRASBURG: 
Tris generality includes Alſace. 


Irs extent 1s five kundied and twenty- 
vine, two-thirds ſquare leagues. 


Is population fix hundred and twenty- 
ſix thouſand, four hundred ſouls. 


Wulck makes one thouſand one hundred 
and eighty-three inhabitants tor each ſquare 
league. 


Tus generality of Straſburg is exempt- 
ed from the exciſe, except the duties 
for inſpeQors, and gaugers of liquors ; 


neither 1 is it liable to the gold, filver and 6 


Iron ſtamp duties, the municipal taxes, the 
paper ſtamp duties, nor the excluſive pri- 
vilege of tobacco; and the average price 
of ſalt is thirteen livres per Cot. 

| G g 2 2 --; high” 
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Tun highways are eite by per- 
ſonal ſervice, and the town of Straſburg 
is charged with ſeveral military expences. 


: Tun contributions of this generality may 
| be eſtimated at about 8, 800, oo0 livres. 


Tul ſum makes fourteen livres, one 
ſous, for each inhabitant. 


ALSACE contains, as we have ſeen nearly 
two hundred thouſand inhabitants more than 
the generality of Soiſſons, and it never- 
theleſs contributes between a fourth, and a 

fifth leſs: this proceeds from its having 
compounded for the twentieths, excluſive 
of its immunities on ſalt, tobacco, and the 
exciſe ; ſo that in Alſace the twentieths 
amount to a leſs ſum, than in the little 
, of Soiſſons. 


ALSACE has a free trade with foreign 
parts, and the principal produCtions of this 
fertile province, conſiſts in corn, fodder, 
and wines, in which a pretty extenſive 
trade is carried on. Tobacco 1s cultivat- 


ed here, becauſe the province is not in- 
elvded 
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cluded in the excluſive privilege granted 
to the General Farm: there are a few pe- 
culiar manufactures, and among the 


reſt, ſome of ſilver gilt plate. The nu- 


merous body of troops kept in Alface, 


promotes a great circulation of ſpecie in this 


province, and conſumes the forage. 


Tux number of births at Straſburg mul- 


tiplied by twenty-eight, yields a popula- 


tion, excluſive of the garriſon, of about 


46,000 ſouls. 


THOSE of Colmar multiplied by twenty- 


ſeven, yield about * 12,500 


T 0 UR 8. 


Ts generality includes Touraine, An- 


jou, Maine, and a mall part of Lower 
Poitou. 


Irs extent 1s one thouſand three hundred 
and eighty- eight and a quarter ſquare leagues. 


ITs population one million, three hundred 
and thirty-eight thouſand, ſevenhundred ſouls. 
1 © 57 HE EY WE ICH 
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Wuicny makes nine hundred and fixty- 
four inhabitants, per ſquare league.” 


THE generality of Tours is ſubject to 
all the taxes of the kingdom, and pays 
the duty of the great gabels. The high- 


ways are maintained by perſonal ſervice. 


TRE contributions of this generality may 
be rated at about 8 30,000,000 


 Warcy makes twenty-two livres, eight 
ſous for each inhahitant. 


TH1s generality abounds in various pro- 
ductions: the, people are very induſtrious, 
and the climate is among the moſt tem- 
perate of France. The city of Tours is 
famous for its manufactures of ſilk ſtuffs ; 
that of Le Mans for its tammies, and that 
of Laval for its linens; there are iron 
mines in Maine ; Anjou carries on a par- 
ticular trade for mules, known by the name 
of mircbalais. 


Tas purer of births multiplied by twenty 
{even 
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even, yields for Tours, a population of 
about - 21,600 ſouls. 
For Angers - 30, 000 


And for Le Mans — 13, 500 
VALENCIENNES. 


Txr1s generality includes Hainault, Cam- 


breſis, and a ſmall diſtrict of Flanders. 


Irs extent is two hundred and fifty-ſeven, 


and a quarter ſquare leagues. 


Irs population two hundred and ſixty-five | 


thouſand two hundred fouls. 


TIIIs makes one thouſand and thirty-one 
inhabitants, ßer ſquare league. 


THE generahty of Valenciennes is ex- 
empted from the gabels, the gold, ſilver, 


and iron ſtamp- duties, munieipal taxes, 


_ excluſive privilege of tobacco, and the 


mortgage and ſtamp-paper duties: the re- 


giſter duties are compounded for, The 
exciſe is not known in this generality; 
but Hainault is ſubject to domain duties 
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on various articles of conſumption. The 
towns are moreover ſubject to conſiderable 
charges for military expences, and the high- 
ways of Hainault are maintained by per- 
ſonal ſervicc. 


We may eſtimate the taxes of this ge- 
nerality at about 5, 500, ooo livres. 


WꝝnIch makes twenty livres, fifteen 
ſous, for each individual. 


TI BER, corn, fodder, flax, iron and 
coal are the principal productions of Hain- 
ault; there are ſome earthen ware manu- 
factures in repute ; but the more import- 
ant conſiſt in linens and point-lace, the 
principal eſtabliſhments of which are at 
Cambrai, and Valenciennes. 


THE births at Valenciennes, multiplied 
by twenty-cight, yield a population of about 
| 19,500 fouls. 


Any the population of Cambrai, multi- 
plying 
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plying the births, by tw-enty-ſeven, amounts 
9 — = 15,000 ſouls. 


Tux recapitulation which I propoſed to 
make, ends here. I ſhall now endeavour 
to render it ſtill more uſeful, by preſent- 
ing two comparative ſtatements, in which 
the proportion that exiſts between the po- 
pulation, the extent, and the contributions 
of each generality ſhall be viewed in a nar- 
row 2 — and in a diſtinct order. 


TRksE ſtatements ſhall 5 placed at the 


end of the chapter. 


Tas contributions of all the generalities 
collectively, amount as we ſhall ſee, to 


S6 0 000,000 


Ir we add to this ſum, firſt, ſix hundred 
thouſand livres paid by Corſica, the parti- 


culars 
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culars of which, I ſhall give in the next 
chapter: ſecondly, ſixteen millions, four 
hundred thouſand livres for the value of 
perſonal ſervices, or of the contributions 
in their ſtead, we ſhall find a total of 
five hundred eighty-five millions, which 
are equivalent to the totality of the taxes 
paid by the nation, conformable to the ge- 
neral ſtatement which I have heretofore 
given. + 1 
In 

+I nave rated the taxes for the highways, in 
this place, at only fixteen millions four hundred 
thouſand livres, becauſe the ſurplus, making up the 
the twenty millions, which I placed to account for 
this article, in the general ſtatement of the taxes paid 
by the nation, is included in the contributions cf 
the generalities of Aix, Lille, Montpellier, Limoges, 


 Bourges, and Montauban, in which the charges for 


making, and maintaining the highways, are paid out 
of the amount of the taxes, of which ] ſtated the Ls 
neral Tr 


| Turss fixteen millions, four hundred thouſand 
livres, are a charge borne by the other generalities, 


excepting that of Paris, in which the highways are 


maintained at the expence of the royal exchequer ; 
and as thoſe generalities contain eighteen millions 


_ fix thouſand, nine hundred ſouls, it would be an 24- 


dition of about cightcen ſous, three-twelfths, to the 
con- 


. i vv 0 66.0 
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IN the compariſon which has been made 


of the extent of the taxes, with the num- 


ber of inhabitants in each generality, 1 
did not intend to offer it as a rule ſuf- 


ficiently exact to go by, in cenſuring or 
approving of the diſparity between the 
provinces. Though two countries have 


an equal population, they may perhaps, 
not be able to bear equal taxes; the nature 


of the produce, and the extent of the in- 
duſtry of the provinces, the facility for 
commerce, the quantity of ſpecie, and the 


price of commodities, are ſo many cir- 
cumſtances, which even where the po- 


pulation is equal, may cauſe a diſpro— 
portion in their means, ang conſequently 


contributions of each inhabitant in thoſe generalities, if 
the extent of their great roads, and their population were 
in equal proportion, but this proportion varics in each 
generality : and befides, ſome of them are more accuſ- 


tomed than others, to convert the requireable per- 


ſonal ſervices, into a free contribution of money : 
thus the overcharge proceeding from the perſonal 


ſervices is neceſſarily, unequally diſtributed on the 


provinces, I have, however, thought fit to fix on 
a general eſtimation of this overcharge, to prevent 


too great a diſproportion in the ſpeculations on this 


ſubject. 


enable 
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enable each province to ſupport a greater, 
or leſter proportion of taxes. 


PorvLArION can therefore be only 
looked on as an exact meaſure of com- 
pariſon, when the provinces have reſources 
nearly equal, but even this imperfect rule of 
proportion ought not to be neglected ; and 
of all the objects which may be ſubject- 
ed to a determined and poſitive calculation, 
that of the taxes, to the population, * 
proaches neareſt to the truth. 


THE reſpective extent of the provinces 
would be a much more deceitful rule to 
go by, becauſe arid mountains, and ſandy 
vallies offer no ſource of riches whatever. 


TuERE is however, another branch of 
knowledge, which, I think, on the firſt 
view, might afford uſeful information; it 
is the compariſon between the twentieths 
in each province, and the quota of the 
other taxes levied in it; becauſe this com- 
parative view ought at leaſt to point out 
the proportion which the territorial revenue 
bears to the general contributions of each 
part 
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part of the kingdom. But the twentieths 
are very unequally aſſeſſed: ſeveral provinces 
have compounded for theſe taxes, and where 
this is the caſe, the compoſitions are moſt- 
ly in favour of the contributaries: laſtly, 
there are great diſparities in the provinces 
that have not compounded, becauſe, in 


ſome generalities, the ratio of the twentieths 


payable by the landholders has been fixed 


from a recent ſurvey, whereas, in others 


this operation 1s only partly gone through, 
and in others again, it is not yet begun, 


ſo that the aſſeſſment is determined from 


old rate books that are very diſproportionate 


to the actual revenue of the eſtates. Beſides, 
though two generalities were to be found 
ſubject to an equal amount of twentieths, 


aflefled with the molt exact regularity, yet, if 
the land-tax was much higher in the one 
than in the other, then the inductions 
which might be drawn from the equali- 
ty of the twentieths, would be deficient 


in exactneſs; for the land- tax being borne 


by the farmers, who make their calcul- 
ations 1n conſequence of it, the proportion 
of this tax , has a neceſſary influence on 
the price of the leaſe, and conſequently 
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on that part of the income of the lands 
proprietors, which is liable to the twen- 
ticths. Laſtly, though the gabels, the ex- 
ciſe, and other Jurte do not bear in ſo 
immediate a manner, on the revenue of 
landed eſtates as the land-tax, yet it 
is eaſy to conceive that, every other cir- 
cumſtance being equal, the revenue of a 


land proprietor muſt be greater in thoſe 
generalities, where the exemptions from 
duties are numerous, than in thoſe where 


every fiſcal duty is paid, this would be 


perceived in a more ſtriking manner, if 
the command of the land- proprietors over 


the price of common and eaſy labour, did 


not, when new taxes are laid, cauſe a 
great part of thoſe on articles of con- 
tumption, to be borne by the poor labour- 
ers, and thereby augment. their wretch- 
edneſs. 

Wa may alſo acquire ſome uſeful in- 
formations, by comparing together the pro 
duce of ſeveral of thoſe 3 which 
have, more or leſs, a direct relation to 


the riches, or the revenue of landed eſtates; 


put though I have made diverſe reſearches 
on 
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on this ſubje&, I have not thought pro- 
per to give an account of them here, 
becauſe ſuch an explanation joined to the 


neceſſary obſervations, would extend this 


work too much. 


ONE truth cannot be denied, which 


is, the unequal diſtribution of the taxes 


on the different generalities of the king— 
dom. | 


ASSUREDLY, if this aſſeſſment was now 
made for the firſt time, it could not be 
propoſed to ſubject ſome provinces to all 
the taxes, and to render them alſo liable 
to the great gabels, whilſt others, with 
nearly ſimilar reſources, ſhould he at once 


exempted from the exciſe, the ſalt-duties, 


the profits of the king on tobacco, the 
duty on all deeds of a public nature, and 
ſeveral other taxes. Neither would it be 


thought reaſonable, that a part of the 


_ provinces ſhould pay the twentieths very 


rigidly, in proportion to the actual value 


of the landed eſtates, whilſt others, ſhould 
be aſſeſſed from old rates, or make very 
favourable compoſitions, 


Bur 
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Bur the greateſt part of theſe diſpari- 
ties have their origin either in the re- 
demption made in former centuries, or 
in convential agreements entered into with 


the ſovereign, at the ſucceſſive epochas of 


the re-union of a part of the kingdom 
to the French monarchy. A miniſter, 
however, may acquire very uſeful inſtruc- 
tions from the ſtatements I have given: 
among other truths may be perceived an 
inconteſtible one, which appears to be long 
ſince forgotten, which is that when new 


| reſources have been found in the various 
ſous per livre, added to the old taxes on 


ſalt, tobacco, the exciſe, and ſome articles 


of conſumption, the former inequality of 


the diſtribution of the taxes, has only 
been augmented, becauſe theſe ſucceſſive 
additions have increaſed the charges of the 


provinces ſubject to all the taxes of the 


kingdom, whilſt the generalities, partly, 
or totally exempted from them, have on- 
ly borne a ſmall proportion of the new 
impoſts. 


LET us ſuppoſe 2 miniſter of the fi- 
nances propoſing in council to levy thirty 
5 millions 


ans 
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millions in new taxes, the whole of which, 


or at leaſt the greateſt part ſhould be pay- 


able by the provinces the moſt burthened. 
This idea would be generally reprobated ; 
yet, the augmentation of any quantity of 
ſous per hvre, on duties, from which a 
part of the kingdom 1s exempted, 1s an 
operation of nearly a fimilar kind. But 
ſuch is the flow effect of the moſt rati- 
onal plans, in the adminiſtration of the 
finances, that we very often unwittingly 
adopt operations which we ſhould diſap- 
prove of, if we could diſcover their con- 


nection and conſequences. We are, how- 
ever, ſometimes forewarned ; but fo great is 
the authority of example, and ſuch is the 
magic of imitation, that we rather chuſe 


to tread flaviſhly in the paths of others, 
than to ſignalize ourſelves, by liſtening to 
the voice of reaſon, and following the ſteps 
the points out. Perhaps theſe obſervations 


may ſerve to caution men againſt fimilar 


errors; perhaps theſe reflections may help 


to direct government, under circumſtances, 


when it may be practicable to procure to 


vol. I. H h {© the 
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the King, the pleaſing ſatisfaction of leſſen- 
ing the taxes levied on his people. 


A sTATEsMAx is honoured for being 
able to pacify the quarrels of the moſt 


circumſcribed ſovereignties, and he does 


not diſdain to ſtudy the means that may 


reſtore a good intelligence between them: 
what pains ought he not then to beſtow, 
that he may maintain an exact equili- 


brium between the provinces, that are un- 


der the immediate protection of his ſo- 
vereign ! Alas! how often 1s renown, and 


the exerciſe of its influence ſought for in 


diſtant regions, whilſt refiding in the cen- 


tre of his kingdom, all the different parts 
of the great community have an equal 


claim to the watchful eye of the ſovereign, 
and preſent an innumerable multitude of 
objects for the. conſtant exerciſe of his 


juſtice and beneficence. The having ſe- 
cured the obedience of his ſubjects, and 
the eſtabliſhment of an indiſputed autho- 


rity, are not the limits of his obligations; 


they rather begin at this period; for the 


5 | more 
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more firmly its power 1s eſtabliſhed, the 
leſs government is excuſable, when it does 
not do all the good it is able to do, and 
which it alone can undertake. 
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Recapitulation of the Extent and of the 
5 pee of each Generality. 


eee ee 
Names of the Genera SHE nhabit. of „ . 
5 8 Leagues ea. Genera. R 
Air finn 754,400 658 
AMIENS' = - 458 533,000 1, 164 
Abc and Pay - 1.3477 12,000 | 603 
BEsANGon "9 (© = 8717 | $678,800| 779 
BORDEAUX& BAYONNE| 1,025% | 1,439,000 885 
BouRGESAU — 6882 512,809 747 
 CHaLons - | 1,2205 812,800 663 
DrJon - 1,184. 1,087,300] 918 
GRENOBLE = 1,024 | 664,600] 649 
La RocutLLE = 4064 479,001, 934 
LILLE — - 4141 855 15772 
LIMOOGESC . 54. 46,590] 757 
Lyon - - 416 633.6001, 522 
„ - 314 349, 300 680 
MoNTAUBAN - 5823 | $530,200] 908 
MoNnTPELLIER = 2,140 | 1,099,200] 794 
Movrivs - 897 504, 400 629 
NANEY > + » 894 834,600 934 
_OrLEans « 1,0214 709, 400 695 
Paris - — 1,157 1,781,700 1, 540 
PERPIGNAN I 286+ | 188,900 609 
PoITIERS - 1,057 - NE 653 
RENNES — 17747 2, 276, 0001, 282 
RKRiIOM „ 651 99 1,047 
[Rou EY | 5874 740,0 
NokMANDYIYCAEN 7 583% 644,000 1, 170 
= {ALENGON| 464 528, 300) 
S0188088 „ 445% | 4372001 982 
STRASBURGH - 205 626, 4001, 183 
Tours — — 13883 1,338,700 964. 
VALENCIEN NES = 2574 205,200 1,031 
26,950.75 24,676,000 p 
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Recapitulation of the Contrib. of each Generality, 


and of their Propor. tothe Number of inhabitants 8 


3 "Conti bats, Poonict- 
Names of the Generalities. for each EOS. 
OR Weg 1 Lndivid, 
5 livres. liv. fo: 
Alx, inclil. the contribu. ou the highways. 15;000;000|19 18 
AMIENS - - - þ| 15;200,000[:8 10 
Aue and PAY = — - 11,200,0C0|13 18 
BESANGON - - - 9, 309,0C0 [13 14 
BORDEAUX and BAYONNE +. 4. -23,000,000|10 
BouRGEs incu. the contrib: tor the big 8, O00, 0015 12 
CHALONS © = = - — 21,800, 00206 16 
Dijon Wo — 20, 800, 00 [19 3 
GRENOBLE - - Ve 11, 800, 0027 15 
La ROC ELLE = = - 9,100,000 118 19 
LILLE, inclu. the contrib, for the bighw. 14. 80, 000 20 2 
LIMOGEs, idem. - — 3, 908, 00013 15 
LyoN . 4 19, OO, 0030 
METZ 3 — — 6,000,000[19 
MoNTAUBAN, inc. the contrib. for high.] 11, 800, 0022 
MoNTPELLIER, ewe C 
MovLiNs - - 9,900,000 [17 
 Naxcy: - - — 10 '$00,000112 1 
ORLEANS. - — 20, ooo, ooo [28 
Parts, the expen. of the lebe. defrayed I 14,500,000 64 
PERPIGNAN 1 | - 2, 600, 00013 15 
PoITIERS - - - 12,300,000 [17 16 
RENNES . — 28,500,000 [12 19 
RIO NM x _— — 12, 800, 000 18 19 
0 „ "RovExliv. 27,400, ©09) | 5 
NoRMANDY |Carx = 15,209,000 3 57, G00, X09 15 
(AL ENSON 143400, od | 
_ Sorss0Ns „„ 11. 300, oc25 17 
STRASBURGH — — - $,000,00C| 14 1 
Touxs 8 — 30, OOo, oc 22 8 
VaALENCIENNES - I 5. 500, 00 20 15 
568, 000,00c| 
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C HAP. XII. 


EXTENT, POPULATION, AND CONTRIBU- 
TIONS OF CORSICA. 


HE extent of this iland is five hundred 
and forty 85 leagues. 


TE births antount according to the laſt 


ſtatement, I have any knowledge of, to 


four thouſand eight hundred; ſo that we 
may eſtimate 1 its population, at about 
124, 00 ſouls. 


Wurcu makes two kindred and thirty 


inhabitants, for each ſquare league. 


Tus taxes introduced into Corkiea not 


being ſo much diverſified as in France, 
and ſuch being the wretched ſtate of the 


oreateſt 
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greateſt part of the inhabitants, that it 
may be doubted whether the taxes col- 
lected in this ifland are not too heavy; I 
think it uſeful to enumerate them. 


Tuꝝsꝝ impoſts conſiſt, firſt, of a ſubſidy 


of a tenth of the natural produce ; the 


amount of which is about 


200,000 livres. 


2. Or 4 tax proportionable to houſe- 
rent, which tax brings in about 
1 5,000 livres. 


3. Or duties on exportation and 1 
portation which may be eſtimated at hs 
180,000 livres. 


4. Or a profit on the ale of falt, which 
yields about 9%, oO livres. 


5. Or regiſter, and paper ſtamp 301855 N 


amounting to about — 25,000 livres. 


6. Or a duty on the e and ſome 


municipal taxes at Baſtia, producing about 
20,200 livres. 


H h 4 SUM 


OO IR ———— 


— COT Ire > I Rn 
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SUM total about five hundred and fifty 
thouſand livres, and, under the ſuppoſition 
of a preſent, or future increaſe on - ſome 
duties, occaſioned by the return of peace, 


Wx ſhall ſtate this ſum at 


600,000 livres, 


Wulcn is four livres ſeventeen ſous for 
each 1nhabitant. 


 AnDone thouſand, one hundred and eleven 
livres, two ſous, for each ſquare league. 


Tux total produce of the taxes is ſpent 
in the country, and as this ſum, after 
deducting the charges of collection was 
not ſufficient to diſcharge the civil ex- 
pences, the king ſent yearly to Corſica, 
about two hundred and fifty thouſand livres 
in addition, and this ſum was excluſive 
of the money remitted for the pay of the 
troops, and other military expences. 


Ir is then from political conſiderations 
alone, that the poſſeſſion of Corſica 1s ad- 
vantageous to France; but the producti- 
— 2 — ee 
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ons of this iſland, nearly ſimilar to thoſe of 
ſome of the ſouthern parts of France, are 
ſuſceptible of being increaſed, for there are 
yet. very extenſive lands that require cul- 
tivation, though the King has held out 


great encouragements to thoſe who might 


render them productive. They have be- 


gun to raiſe ſilk-worms in ſome parts of 


Corſica, and excellent timber for the royal 
navy has been found in this iſland. 


Tung ſubſidy of the natural produce, 
which forms the principal tax of Corſica, 
Was laid on during my miniſtry; it has 
anſwered the expectations of the ſtates. 

Tals iſland paid no land- tax; and the 
ſtates had compounded for the tax of the 


wentieths, with the ſum of one hundred 


and twenty thouſand livres; this ſum ap- 
peared rather ſmall, and yet its collection 
was very difficult: it was then natural 
to imagine, that in a country where ſpecie 


was very ſcarce, and where its circulation 


would for a long time be very flow, a 


tribute of the natural produce would 11- 


clude ſeveral facilities: but as the king, 
— 


ws Cor tine „„ —— - 
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in this new arrangement had not an in- 
creaſe of 'revenue in view, but only the 
greateſt poſſible advantage to his ſubjects 
in Corſica, he declared, that if the new 
tax amounted to a ſum above that pro- 
duced by the compoſition for the twentieths, 
the overplus ſhould be left to the diſpo- 
ſal of the ſtates, to be employed by them 
in the manner they ſhould think moſt 
conducive to public utility, or in acts of 
beneficence. 


Tux tribute of the natural produce has 
ſince been fixed at the twentieth of the 
crops, excepting foreſt trees, fruit trees, 
and kitchen gardens. This new form has 
been very ſucceſsful ; the tax has been 
eafily collected; the ſtates have been ſatisfi- 
ed, and the produce has amounted to 
about two hundred thouſand livres. In 
France there are no longer any remains 
of taxes in kind, except in ſome parts of 
Provence, where the diſtricts making uſe 
of the privileges they enjoy, often adopt 
this method of contribution; we ought 
then to obſerve with pleaſure, that there 
exiſts | a regular. model of this tax, in any 
| pry 
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part of the king's dominions. It is the 


very great exigencies of a ſtate, and the 
conſtitution of its government that preſent 
obſtacles to the wiſh we may enter ain 
of adopting generally, a ſimilar plan; be- 
ſides, that kind of tribute, which under 
the tutelar inſpection of 4 provincial ad- 


miniſtration is adapted, without any incon- 
venience, to circumſcribed objects, could not 
be applicable in the fame manner, to the 


totality of a great kingdom; more eſpeci- 
ally, under the ſole authority of a general 


adminiſtration. The neceſſity of providing 
ſecurely for immenſe debts and their in- 
cumbent expences, would ſoon force it to 


leaſe out the produce of the tenths, to 
Farmers-General: theſe would require a 
multiplicity of under farmers; and every 
one would deſire to be indemnified for the 


riſks inſeparable from ſuch contracts, and 


the charges of ſo extenſive a management. 


| Beſides, if the great varieties in the pro- 
duce of the crops, ſhould render them li- 
able to any loſſes, they would demand 


equivalent indemnities, on this juſt founda- 
tion; that private men cannot be reſponſible 
for natural great events: laſtly, asan immenſe 


quantity 
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quantity, of commodities' would ſometimes 
be left on the hands of the fiſcal agents, 
the frequent exigences of the royal ex- 
chequer would occaſion ſudden ſales, which 
by lowering the price of theſe commodi- 
ties, would cauſe great alterations in the 
calculations of merchants and land-holders, 
and which might occation very ruinous con- 
ſequences. | 


Tus, it is rarely poſſible in admini- 
ſtration to draw inferences from ſmall ob- 
jects, applicable to great ones; neither 
ought we ever to adopt a general principle 
of ſo excluſive a nature, that we fhall be 
forced to diſregard the various circumſtances 
that require exceptions, 4 
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CHAP. XIII. 


'TAXES AND POPULATION OF THE FRENCH 
 » COLONIES, 


I CAN only throw out ſuch ideas upon 


this ſubject, as have been acquired in 


an indirect manner, becauſe neither the co- 


lonies nor their taxes are under the in- 
ſpection of the miniſter of the finances. 


Tu following then, is what ! find in 


the notes, which I collected on all the 
branches of the adminiſtration of the King 
dom. 


S AN- DOMINGO. 


ENUMERATION MADE IN 1779. 


5 32,6 50 white people of both ſexes, and of 


every age. 


75055 


| 
[ 
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\ 


7,055 coloured people.“ 
249,098 ſlaves, | 


TRE taxes collected in this colony a- 
mounted to above five millions of French 
livres. 


THE extent of the colonies in ſquare 
leagues has not yet been determined ; this 
howeyer would be an important work. 


 MARTINICO. 
ENUMERATION MADE IN 1770. 


11,619 white people. 
2,892 coloured people. 
71,268 ſlaves. 


* In France we compriſe under the denomina- 
tion of coloured people, the Meſtives and their poſ- 
terity, as long as the external ſigns point out their 
origin; and as they are not admitted to poſſeſs any 
military or civil offices, which in the colonies are 
appropriated to the white people only, it is an eaſy 
matter to make an enumeration of them. 


I 
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Tnx taxes amounted to about eight 
hundred thouſand livres, French money. 


GUADA L O UP E. 
ENUMERATION MADE IN 1779, 
13,261 white people, 
1,382 coloured. 
85,327 ſlaves. 
Tur taxes amounted to about eight 


hundred thouſand livres, French money. 


CAYENNE. 


ENUMERATION MADE IN 1780. 


1,358 white people. 
10,539 flaves. 


ST. 
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Sr. LUCIA. 
ENUMERATION MADE IN 1776. 
2,397 white people. 


1,050 coloured. 
10,752 ſlaves. 


TOBAGO. 
THis is a new acquiſition of the crown 
and 1 have no certain indications of its po- 
pulation; but I believe this colony con- 
tains nearly the ſame number of ſlaves as St. 
Leis. 
MAURITIUS, on ISLAND or FRANCE. 
' ENUMERATION MADE IN 1776. 
6,386 white people. 


1,199 coloured. 
25,154 ſlaves. 


ISLAND 
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ISLAND or BOURBON, 
ENUMERATION MADE IN 1776. 


0,340 white people: 
26,175 ſlaves. 


THE king collects no revenue in the 
iflands of Cayenne, St. Lucia, Mauritius, 
nor Bourbon. 


TRE colonies of France contain as we 
have ſeen, near five hundred thouſand ſlaves, 


and it 1s from the number of theſe wretches, 
that the inhabitants ſet a value on their 
plantations. What a fatal proſpett ! and 
how profound a ſubject for reflection! 


Alas! how inconſequend we are, both in 


our morality, and our principles. We 


preach up humanity, and yet go every 


year to bind in chains, twenty thouſand 
natives of Africa! We call the Moors 
barbarians and ruffians, becauſe they attack 
the liberty of Europeans, at the riſk of 
their own; yet theſe Europeans go, with- 
out danger, and as mere ſpeculators, to 
purchaſe ſlaves, by gratifying the cupidity 

Vol., I. 5 of 
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of their maſters; and excite all thoſe 
bloody ſcenes which are the uſual preli- 
minaries of this traffick! In ſhort, we 
pride ourſelves on the ſuperiority of man, 
and it is with reaſon that we diſcover 
this ſuperiority, in. the wonderful and 
myſterious unfolding of the intellectual 
faculties; and yet a trifling difference in 


the hair of the head, or in the colour of 


the epidermis, is ſufficient to change our 


reſpect into contempt, and to engage us 
to place beings like ourſelves, in the rank 


of thoſe animals devoid of reaſon, whom 
we ſubjeck to the yoke; that we may 
make uſe of their ſtrength, and of their 
inſtinct at command. 


I am ſenfible, and I grieve at it, that 
ate reflections which others have made 


much better than me, are unfortunately 


of very little uſe! The neceſſity of ſup- 


porting ſovereign power has its peculiar 


laws, and the wealth of nations is one 
of the foundations of this power: thus 
the ſovereign who ſhould be the moſt 


thoroughly convinced of what is due to 


humanity, would not fingly renounce the 
ſer- 


L — — 
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ſervice of flaves in his colonies; time 


alone could furniſh a population 'of free 
people to re- place them, and the great dif- 
ference that would exiſt in the price of la- 
bour, would give ſo great an advantage to 
the nation that ſhould adhere to the old 
cuſtom, that the others would ſoon be diſ- 


couraged in wiſhing to be more virtuous. 


And yet, would it be a chimerical pro- 


ject to propoſe a general compact by which 


all the European nations ſhould unani— 


mouſly agree to abandon the traffic of 


African ſlaves! they would in that caſe, find 


themſelves exactly in the ſame proportion 
relative to each other as at preſent; for 


it is only on comparative riches that the 


calculations of power are founded. 


Wx cannot as yet indulge ſuch hopes; 
ſtateſmen in general, think that every com- 


mon idea muſt be a low one; and fince 


the morals of private people ſtand in need 
of being curbed, and maintained by the 
laws, we ought not to wonder, if thoſe 


of ſovereigns conform to their indepen- 


dance. 


I i 2 THE 
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THE time may nevertheleſs arrive, when 
fatigued of that ambition which agitates 


them, and of the continual rotation of the 


ſame anxieties, and the ſame plans, they 
may turn their views to the great prin- 
ciples of humanity; and if the preſent 
generation is to be witneſs of this happy 
revolution, they may at leaſt be allowed 
to be unanimous 1n offering up their vows 


for the perfection of the ſocial virtues, 


and for the progreſs of h beneficial 


inſtitutions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XIV. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON a REFORM op 
THE TAXES. 


A Prop choice of thoſe taxes which 
bear the neareſt proportion to the dif- 

ference of the circumſtances of individuals; 
a ſtri& attention to diſcern thoſe, that are 
contrary to the increaſe of the wealth of the 

ſtate; a juſt aſſeſſment of each of theſe 
taxes ; a proſcription of all arbitrary forms, 
and an attention to oeconomy in the expence 
of collection; ſuch are nearly the various ob- 
ligations which every government ought to 
exert itſelf to fulfil. But though it is poſſi- 

ble to approach very near to this ſtandard, 
in thoſe little ſtates that are prudently go- 
verned, or that have been long unconcerned 
in the diſtractions and feuds that have agit- 
1 | ated 
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ated Europe; yet it cannot by any means 
be the ſame in thoſe extenſive empires, 
which have conſtantly been under the neceſ- 
ſity to increaſe their revenue; not only to 
maintain the habitual ſplendourof monarchy; 
but to ſupport frequent wars; to under- 
take others from ambition, or jealouſy ; to 
keep up great military eſtabliſhments in 
peaceful times, and to pay the intereſt of 
an immenſe debt. Theſe circumſtances, 


theſe calamities, and theſe errors, have in 
ſeveral kingdoms ſucceſlively raiſed the 


taxes to ſo exorbitant a pitch, that it would 
be in vain for adminiſtration to endeavour to 


limit itſelf to the obſervance of all the prin- 


ciples pointed out by ſound reaſon ; and 


the more thoroughly convinced it is of 


their importance, the ſtronger it feels the 
neceſſity to laveer, if I may ui the expreſ- 
ſion, through an ocean of difficulties, and 


occaſionally to yield to the force of them. 


Lr us endeavour, by calling to mind 
thoſe various principles, to trace a line of 
ſeparation between the ſelf-privations re- 


quired by the preſent ſtate of the ſocial 


compact, and the conſideration of that regu- 


lar 
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lar order of things, which ought never to 
eſcape the attention of governments, that 
they may continually be able to draw 
nearer to perfection, and to make uſe of 
every means that may enable them to diſ- 


charge ſuch juſt duties. 


THE proper choice of the taxes, that are 
moſt proportionate to the difference in the 
circumſtances of individuals, 1s of all the 


rules of adminiſtration, that of which the 


conſtant obſervance is moſt thwarted by the 
immoderate extent of the impoſts, and by 
the new modifications which time has in- 


troduced into moſt ſpecies of wealth. If 


in France, for example, they were to aſſeſs 


the taxes entirely in proportion to the 


income, or expences of its inhabitants, in 
order to eſtabliſh that regularity which 1 
have mentioned, they would never be able 
to collect by that method alone, a ſum ſuf- 


ticiently large to anſwer all the actual ex- 


igencies of the ſtate. The time is paſt, 


when the income of individuals conſiſted ſole- 
ly in the revenue of landed eſtates, and was 
therefore known to every one; now a-days 


the increaſe of ſpecie, the immenſe capitals 
D . 4 em- 
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employed 1n trade, and the extent of the 
public debt, have introduced into the ſtate, 
a multiplicity of other kinds of property, 
whereof ſome are entirely unknown, and 
others confiſt in perpetual annuities, that 
pay no tax whatever, not only by their 
original conſtitution, but from motives of 
public intereſt, which determined the grant- 
ing of this exemption : fuch are among 
others, the ſtocks known under the name of 
royal effefts, which repreſent the diverſe 
loans made to government at different 

_ epochas ; this part of the fortunes of indi- 

viduals could not be ſubjected to a tax, with 

out a breach of faith, and without dimi- 

1 niſhing that public credit, the reſources of 
which are ſo eſſentially neceſſary to po- 
litical ſtrength. Mortgages on landed eſ- 
tates are liable to the ſame twentieths as the 
landed eſtates themſelves; but theſe taxes 
are paid by the borrower, who deducts them 
from the intereſts he gives to the lender, 
and no pecuhar tax for the uſe of the N 
Sovereign could be added thereto, with- | 

gut raiſing the rate of intereſt allowed \ 
in theſe agreements, and by that means 
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depriving the cultivators of the aſfiſtance of 


which they ſtand in need, 


ON the other hand, if in order to chuſe 
only ſuch taxes as are proportionate to the 
difference of the circumſtances of individ- 
uals, it was propoſed to take the proportion 


that exiſts between the expences of all the 
inhabitants of France, as the only baſis of 
the aſſeſſments, g great obſtacles would occur 


to the execution of this plan. For, in the 
firſt place, it could not undoubtedly be in- 


tended to appoint inſpectors into the exte- 
rior ſigns of wealth, in order to eſtabliſh an 


arbitrary aſſeſſment thereon, to be deter- 


mined by government: this mode of legiſ- 
lation would be equally impracticable and 
diſguſting , and what I have already had 
occaſion to obſerve, when treating of the 
converſion of all the taxes into a poll-tax, 
is likewiſe applicable to this ſubject, We 
can have no other method then of taxing the 
private expences of wealthy individuals in a 
regular manner, but by impoſts on articles of 

luxury; theſe duties cannot be ſtretched 


beyond certain limits, for as the contraband 
trade is always contending againſt every pre- 
caution 
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caution taken by government, the point at 
which the fiſcal adminiſtration 1s conſtant- 
ly obliged to itop for the fake of its own 
intereſt, is very perceptible, 


W now ſee how it happens, that it is 
impoſſible for a ſtate that has great demands 
for money, to be limited to that ſpecies of 
taxes which are proportionate to the vari- 
ous gradations of the riches of its inhabit- 
ants, whether their income alone be con- 
ſidered, or the amount of their expences : 
and it is on this account that in France, they 
have been obliged to have recourſe to duties 
on ſalt, liquors, and other articles, the con- 
ſumption of which is not in an exact propor- 
tion to the diverſity of the faculties of indivi- 
duals. This is no doubt an untoward circum- 
ſtance, and one of the moſt unfortunate a- 
mong thoſe that are occaſioned by the contin- 
ual increaſe of the public wants and expen- 
ces. However, it is poſſible, even in the actual 
ſtate of things, as I ſhal! demonſtrate here- 

after, to apply a remedy, in part to this 
_ conſtitutive ſyſtem of difproportion 3 and 
the moſt efficacious general means would 
be, to leſſen the 11 of ſalt conſider ably, in 
— thoſe 
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thoſe provinces where this tax is immoder- 


ately high, to modify ſeveral exciſe-duties, 


and to convert all demandable perſonal la- 


bour, into a contribution proportioned to 


the difference of the faculties of individu- 
als; but it is only by the united conſtant 
endeavours of prudence and ſtrict oeconomy 
that a miniſter will ever be enabled to- root 
out all the defects of aſſeſſment which are 
inſeparable from the great extent of the 
public burdens, 


Tu impartial aſſeſſment of the taxes 


already eſtabliſhed, does not preſent thoſe. 
difficulties which I have juſt pointed out, 


even in conſidering the choice of taxes; 
for this impartiality being at leaſt intended 
by the law, the aſſiduity of adminiſtration 
may eaſily remove every principle of par- 
tial favour. We ought never to forget that 
it is the unequal aſſeſſment of the taxes, 


which frequently obliges recourſe to be had 


to new fiſcal inventions; and that the 


charges of collection increaſe in proportion 


as theſe inventions are multiphed ; thus, 
the diminution that is made in favour of 


ſome individuals on their proportion of the 


taxes, 
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taxes, falls to the charge of the community, as 
well as the increaſe of the pay, and the pro- 
fits of an additional farm, or direction of 
the new taxes. The reſources of the ſtate 
are therefore eſſentially oeconomiſed, by a 
vigilant attention to the impartial aſſeſſment 
of the taxes, and by making this principle, 
the permanent rule of adminiſtration ; but 
great obſtacles conſtantly oppoſe the com- 
pletion of ſuch a plan in France; ſuch as 
the rights and privileges of certain pro- 
vinces; and thoſe of the nobility and clergy; 
but this is a ſtronger reaſon ſtill, for laying 
a greater ſtreſs on the neceſſity of making 
an equal aſſeſſment of thoſe taxes, which 
fall upon all the inhabitants of the king- 
dom, or at leaſt upon the different claſſes 
of ſociety. Beſides, it is ſometimes poſſible 
to compound, even for the moſt ſacred pri- 
vileges, without violating them; the vari- 
ous gradations of rank in France are the 
principal object of ambition; thoſe who en- 
joy them are undoubtedly very well pleaſed 
that theſe diſtinctions favour them in a pe- 
cuniary view, but if government has the 
dexterity to keep up theſe diſtin& ideas of 
ſuperiority which flatter their vanity, then 
the 
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the moſt active principle being ſatisfied, 
_ pecuniary privileges may in part be given 
up. | | 


Ix the modification of the form of the 
taxes, the miniſter ought therefore to ſeek 
for the proper means of rendering the diſ- 
parities that are inherent to the conſtitution 
of France, more tolerable ; but the greateſt 

part of the adminiſtrators of the finances, 
inſtead of that, increaſe theſe inequalities, 
by deciding very often in favour of perſons 
diſtinguiſhed by their rank, their birth, or 
their credit, when they ſolicit a diminution 
of the twentieths, and of the poll-tax. 
And yet, who ſhall be awed by the majeſty 
and dignity of juſtice, if it does not appear 
to thoſe whom the Sovereign has intruſted 
with the care of the public 1ntereſts, to be 
their chief duty? But the habit of private 
conſiderations, inherent in thoſe who are 


preferred to great offices, engages them very 


often to reſpect perſons more than princi- 
ples. Melancholy choice, deſtitute of vir- 
tue and of reward ! for mere thanks cannot 


compenſate for loſt eſteem, nor the favours 


of a day for the compunctions of the heart. 
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A PROSCRIPT1ONof arbitrary forms, is of 
all the improvements that are applicable to 
the ſyſtem of taxation, that which govern- 
ment may execute with the leaſt trouble; a 

cool indifference on this ſubject therefore, 
can admit of no excuſe. An arbitrary afleſi- 
ment of taxes is at once a real and an ima- 
ginary evil; ſo that it affects the contribu- 
taries in every point that concerns their 
happineſs. It is a real evil, becaufe this 
diſtribution, whoſe baſis ought to reſt on 
enlightenned juſtice, is ſometimes thereby 
int ruſted to the influence of the paſſions; 
and whilſt this arbitrary aſſeſſment, ſubjects 
the contributaries to the mercy of the moſt 
humiliating authority, namely that of 
their inferiors, or their equals, their fear of 
being taxed in proportion to the opinion 
they may excite of their circumſtances. en- 
gages them very often, to reſtrain their ex- 
pences, and to deprive themſelves of the 
enjoyments which both encourage and re- 
ward induſtry. Laſtly, arbitrary forms are 
an imaginary evil; for whatever is ob- 
ſcure, uncertain, and undefined, excites fear 
and diffidence; thus, the various reflections 
of our minds make us miſerable; a kind of 


torment 
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_ torment which is the more painful as it is 
neither momentary, nor tranſitory, but laſts 


as long as the proſpect of futurity. 


I Have alſo pointed out, as one of the 


principal rules of adminiſtration, the ſup- 
preſſion of the taxes that prevent the in- 
creaſe of the wealth of the ſtate; ſuch are 
thoſe which obſtruct the progreſs of culti- 
vation, commerce and induſtry. A moder- 
ate tax on landed eſtates does not leflen til- 
lage or country labour; but its exceſs, 
which renders the collection one continued 


act of ſeverity and diſtreſſes; and an arbi- 


trary aſſeſſment, which, at it were, forces 
the contributaries to dread the increaſe of 
their riches, are ſo many obſtacles to the 
activity of cultivation. 


ALL nations, at this time nearly agree in 


the regard that is due to the intereſts of com- 


merce, and thoſe taxes which lay a reſtraint 
on the free intercourſe of commercial ex- 
changes, are generally looked upon as im- 
politic; as it is always however, with 
reſpect to the good of the ſtate that this 
principle ought to be conſidered, there are 
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ſome exceptions, which it is neceſſary fo 
cep Mary 
perceive: but I ſhall not here anticipate 


ſubjects which will be diſcuſſed when I am 


treating of the balance of commerce, of 


- prohibitions, and of the 1mport and ex- 


port duties. 


 LasTLy, an attention to oeconomy in the 
collection of the taxes, with great reaſon, 
ought to be included in the eſſential duties 
of adminiſtration; but as I have already 


ſhewn; it is not by a ſimple and decifive 
method that we can hope to errive at per- 


fection, when a diverſity of taxes is become 
indiſpenfibly neceſſary to procure the ſub- 
ſidies, which the extenfiveneſs of the ex- 


igences of the ſtate requires. 


T nave : juſt given a conciſe idea of the 


principles which ought to ſerve as a baſis 


to the legiſlation of taxes: I ſhall now en- 


dcavour to point out the means which I 
thought the beſt adapted te accelerate, and 


at the ſame time to conſolidate, the reforms, 
of which this great branch of adminiſtra- 


tion 18 ſuſceptible. 


Ir 
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Ir appeared to me, that in order to adopt 
a prudent line of conduct, it was in the firſt 
inſtance neceſſary to divide into two claſſes, 
the various public burdens to which the 
inhabitants of France are ſubjected: that 
jn the one, all the duties ſhould be compriſed, 
the conſtitution of which can only be changed 
in a general and uniform manner, and that 
the other ſhould include all the taxes, the 
modification and afle{iment of which, ought 


not, at leaſt neceſſarily, to be exactly equal 


in each province. I muſt endeavour to give 
a clear idea of this diſtinction. 


Ir is impoſſible to ſubject the diverſe pro- 


vinces of the kingdom to unequal and dif- 
ferent laws, either for the exportation of 


national merchandiſes, or the importation 


of foreign commodities, without deranging 
the equilibrium of commerce, and it would 


be wrong to quote, as an objection to this 
principle, the example of a ſmall number 
of provinces, which diſtinguithed from the 


reſt, are exempted from import and export 


duties, and have a free intercourſe with the 


neighbouring ſtates ; becauſe it 1s for this 


reaſon, that we are obliged to look on them 
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as foreign countries, by eſtabiſhing cuſ- 
tom-houſes on that part of their territory 
which joins to the interior of the kingdom. 
Neither could we with any degree of pru- 
dence, impoſe different duties on general 


articles of conſumption, ſuch as ſalt and 


tobacco, ſince it would be a means of en- 
couraging ſmugglers; and the inconveni- 
ences which proceed from the diverſity of 
the ſyſtem of the gabels in France, might 


| ſerve as a confirmation of this truth, if it 
was not ſufficiently illuſtrated by reaſon 


alone. The ſame obſervations are applica- 


ble to the duties laid on certain manufac- 


tures, ſuch as thoſe of plate, leather, play- 
ing cards, ſtarch, &c. for every diſtinction 


made between the provinces, in the aſſeſſ- 


ment of theſe taxes, would only give to 


ſome, unjuſt advantages over others, and 


we ſhould be obliged, in order to moderate 
its fatal effects, to limit the trade of the 


_ privileged provinces to their own confines, 


which would be another defect in adminiſ- 


tration, and a ſource of expence and of ſmug- 


gling. 
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Tus ſtamp duties on public acts, re- 
quire alſo, an uniform legiſlation that theſe 


deeds may not be executed in one place, in 


preference to another, to the detriment of 
the king's revenue; thus the ſeveral duties I 


have juſt enumerated, and all others of a 


ſimilar kind, muſt in every part of the king- 
dom be ſubjected to the ſame rate, and the 
alterations to be made in them ſhould only 
be in conſequence of general laws. 


LET us now conſider the nature of thoſe 


public burdens that may be modified in 
diverſe modes, without any inconvenience 
ſuch are all impoſts on landed eſtates, and 
perſonal faculties, as the twentieths, the 
land-tax, poll-tax, demandable perſonal 
ſervices, and even ſome local duties, ſuch 


as town-exciſe duties, and municipal taxes. 
In fact, that which moſt concerns the ſtate, 
and the eſſential relations of every part of 


the kingdom towards each other, is that the 


ſhare of theſe taxes each province bears, 


be regulated in a juſt manner; though an 
unity of form is not requiſite with reſpe& 
to general order. There 1s no doubt a point 


of perfection which we ought to endeavour 
K k 2 to 
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to attain : but the idea which muſt be con- 
ceived of it, muſt not be uniform for every 
place ; becauſe numberleſs moral and phy- 
ſical circumſtances ought to influence our 
Judgment; thus the choice of the propereſt 
rate for the poll-tax, the aſſeſſment of the 
land-tax, the method of providing for the 


maintenance of the highways, the conver- 
ſion of an exciſe duty into a tax on the in- 


come of landed proprietors, or into a tenth 
of the real produce; in ſhort, the choice of 
feveral other arrangements, may reaſonably 


| depend on the nature of the produce of a 


province, the kind of commerce it carries 


on, the quantity of circulating ſpecie, and 
even the greater or leſſer empire of cuſtom. 


EXPERIENCE ſtrengthens the opinion I 


have conceived of the 1mpropriety of gen- 
eral laws, if applied to the reform of a great 


part of the taxes, We ſee in the hiſtory | 


of finances, ſeveral attempts commenced 


to make great alterations in the aſſeſſments 


of the taxes, and that none of them have 
been ſucceſsful ; without going far back, 


we know of two very important general 
laws, promulgated, in 1563, to enaQ, 


the 
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the making ofa general ſurvey and regiſter 
of lands, throughout the kingdom, and 
thereby fixing an equal ſtandard for the 


aſſeſſments; and in 1775, to aboliſh per- 


ſonal ſervices, and to collect the expence 
this abolition would occaſion, by an addi- 
tion to the twentieths ; both theſe edits, 
though ſolemnly regiſtered in the royal 
preſence, have been entirely laid aſide; and 
if we pay due attention to it, we ſhall per- 
ceive, that this miſcarriage which has hap- 
pened to ſo many other finance ordinances, 
proceeds from cauſes, the effects of which 
will be felt at all times. 


WIEN, therefore, we form expectations, 


that in the reform of theſe, or of other 


taxes of a ſimilar kind, the public benefit 


which we have propoſed to ourſelves, ſhould 
be the reſult of an uniform and general 


regulation; then thoſe difficulties that are 


inherent to the peculiar circumſtances of 


each province, will be continually experi- 


enced, as well as thoſe that proceed, ſome- 


times from an attachment to old cuſtoms, 


and ſometimes from a miſtruſt of the fiſcal 
views of adminiſtration; laſtly, the proba- 
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bility of exhauſting the patience of govern- 
ment in a ſhort time, will maintain all theſe 
oppoſitions. In fact, though adminiſtration 
may ſometimes courageouſly withſtand com- 
plaints, while it continues to be animated 
by the motives that directed its conduct, 
and by the approbation which a part of the 
public beſtows on its views, this courage 
is no longer the ſame, when the firſt effer- 
veſcence 18 cooled, and when public op inion 


called off to new objects, leaves the miniſter 
to combat all theſe difficulties; it even 
through caprice, very often unites itſelf with 


thoſe, who favoured by fortune are enemies to 
all innovations, with thoſe who ſeem to attach 


themſelves to the operations of a miniſter, 


that they may the readier find occaſion to 


do him an injury; and with thoſe who 


through ſelf. love are always in oppoſition to 


every body. If the adminiſtrator of the 


finances, thus ſituated, happens to reſign, 


his ſucceſſor is in a hurry to adopt a differ- 
ent plan, though it were only to prove that 
he has an opinion of his own; in order to 


ſhew, that he is able to build, he begins 
by demoliſhing. In ſhort, it cannot even 
be — that the ſovereign ſhould en- 

I force 
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force the execution of the laws of political 
oeconomy, with all that vigour which pro- 
ceeds from a conviction of doing good; $- 
becauſe the uſefulneſs of theſe laws is for a 
long time, only as it were ideal, whilſt the 
oppoſitions and clamours againſt them are a 
real fatigue. 


DexeLy impreſſed with theſe reflections, 
I was of opinion, that by appropriating 
thoſe general laws, whoſe permanent exe- 
cution might be the reſult of the firſt im- 
pulſe of authority, to ſimple operations only, 
it was neceſſary to find ſome other inſtitu- 
tion to come at the improvements that not 
only require ſteadineſs and perſeverance, but 
alſo a modification relative to the peculiar 
circumſtances of each part of the king- 
dom. 


IT was under this view, that the eſtab» 
liſhment of provincial adminiſtrations ap- 
peared to me one of the moſt efficacious 
means of doing good. I conſidered, that none 
but ſuch adminiſtrations could inſure all 
the advantages that might reaſonably be 
expected from the continuance of unanimous 

ke opinions; 
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opinions; from the ſucceſſive reports of ob- 


ſervation; from the re- union of all local 
informations; and from the ſupport of pub- 


lic confidence. In ſhort, I thought that 
the apprehenſion,” the execution and the 


maintenance of all the diſpoſitions uſeful 
to each province, were too difficult a taſk 


to be entirely intruſted to the care of thoſe 


individuals, who having different talents 
and various opinions, quickly ſucceed each 
other, in the courſe of the general adminiſ- 
tration of the finances. 


I mvsT here make an obſervation: which 
otherwiſe would be made for me. I my- 


ſelf propoſed to the King, general laws for 


the twentieths, the land-tax and the poll- 


tax: were not theſe arrangements, a direct 


contradiction of the Principles I have ad- 
vanced in this treatiſe? This is a doubt 
eaſily cleared up; the law relative to the 
land-tax and the poll-tax, had in view 


effectively to hinder the arbitrary augment- 


ation of theſe impoſts in each province. 


Formerly, a proclamation of the council 
iſſued from the war department, or from 


that of the finances to certain provinces, 
| : Was 
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was ſufficient to increaſe theſe branches of 
the contributions of the people ; the King, 
upon the repreſentation I made to him of 
the inconveniences reſulting from ſuch a 
cuſtom, generouſly reſolved to circum- 
ſcribe this practice, by ordering, that for 
the future, the land-tax ſhould not be in- 
creaſed unleſs by the authority of a law 
_ regiſtered in the ſupreme courts. This ar- 
rangement inſtead of laying a reſtraint on 
the modifications, which the nature of this 
impoſt may require, rendered them eaſier, 
becauſe there was a determined rule which 
allowed the provincial adminiſtrations to 
engage confidently in a new method of 
aſſeſſment, and in the means of eſtabliſhing 
a more equal and leſs arbitrary diſtribution 
of the taxes *. 

I owN 


* Tu board of commiſſioners of the taxes, at the 
laſt meeting of the provincial aſſembly of Berry, 
and conſequently ſince my refignation, gave the fol- 
| lowing opinion of this law. 


Since your eſtabliſhment, a kind of revolution, 
% anda memorable tranſaction with reſpect to the land- 
* tax, have fortunately taken place. That which ren- 
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I own that the law for the twentieths was 
not of a ſimilar kind, becauſe the King pro- 


poſed to aſſeſs this impoſt in an equal propor- 
tion amongſt the contributaries; but this law 
which was anterior to the inſtitution of any 


provincial adminiſtration, ſerved only to 
correct what was moſt defective in the 
means 


“ dered this tax more particularly burdenſome to the 


«© contributaries was, that it could be increaſed, and 
<« really did increaſe from year to year, without any 


public ordinance, and without any modification 


<« whatever ; and certainly it muſt, from its natural 


“ progreſhon, bear very heavy on the faculties of the 


* nation. It would undoubtedly have been chimeri- 
« cal in that ſlate of things to expect, that the people 


© ſhould of their own accord give the neceſſary inform- 
* ations for a better aſſeſſment. Nothing was done 
to diſſipate this dread of an increaſe of their burdens, 


© jn proportion as their circumſtances ſhould have 
been better known; and every information on this 
** ſubject would have augmented fear. 


Ar length, however, government in the year 1780 


cCourageouſly reſolved to determine the amount of 


the land- tax; of its adventitious additions, and of 
« the poll-tax regulated by the land-tax ; the Sover- 
„ eign has declared, by a law promulgated on the 13th 


of February of that year, that this determination 


** ſhould henceforth be only changed by edicts regiſ- 
tere 
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means uſed till then, to attain to the know- 
ledge of the revenue of landed eſtates. There 
was a foundation for complaints againſt the 


arbitrarineſs of the ſucceſſive verifications, and 


more eſpecially againſt the uncertainties and 


the importunities occaſioned by their fre- 
quency. The ſupreme courts in conſe- 
quence ſtrongly infiſted on the total aboliſh- 
ment of theſe verifications, and they re- 
quired, that the twentieths payable by each 
_ contributary, ſhould be invariably deter- 
mined as they were at that epocha. But this 


would have been the means of giving eternal 
ſanction in ſeveral provinces, to greater 


diſparities than when the firſt reſearches 
were begun, becauſe by ſtopping ſuddenly 


in the midſt of them, a generality might 


e tered in the ſupreme courts, and that only, when the 
proportion between the provinces ſhould be better 
and more clearly determined on. You may with 


6 confidence, after ſo ſolemn an engagement, make 
« jnquiries into the proportion between the fortunes 
of thoſe liable to the land-tax, and the charges they 
« are to bear, and the people being acquainted with 
the motives of your reſearches, will only ſee in them, 


6c 


n fatherly and juſt deſire of allotting equal ſhares of 


the common burden, to each member of the fame 


66 family.” 
1 12 


| 
| 
| 
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have been partly taxed according to the 
new rate, -and partly according to the old. 


The King therefore, thought it more conſo- 
nant to the principles of wiſdom, by which 
he is actuated, to remedy the inconveni- 
ences of verifications, than to renounce the 
end propoled by the eſtabliſhment of theſe 
arrangements. He ordered in conſequence, 
by a law regiſtered in the ſupreme courts, 


that theticeforth, the examination of the 
twentieths ſhould not take place in leſs 


than a whole pariſh, that no indulgence 


whatever might be ſhewn to any individ- 


ual, that thoſe intruſted with theſe trank-- 
actions on the part of the King, might be 


enlightened by the afſembly of the proprie- 
tors, and that the latter might be more able to 


decide, from a compariſon of their reſpective 
contributions, on the degree of equity ob- 


ſerved in the regulation of the aſſeſſment. 


In ſhort, the moſt eſſential article, was the 
King's declaration, that the twentieths of 
each pariſh once determined, it ſhould be 


unlawful, either to change the proportion 
of that tax paid by any individual, or to 
ſubject it to a new examination, before the 
expiration of twenty) years. 


HOUR 
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THis arrangement took away all the 
vexation of theſe examinations, and a new 
aſſeſſment at leaſt infinitely more equal, 
if not perfect, would have been gradually 
attained. Theſe operations were carried on KF 
with great regularity ; the adminiſtration of 11 
the finances demanded a careful obſervance _ 
of juſtice and circumſpection; and the pro- — 
vincial, general inſpectors undoubtedly a- 
dopted thoſe principles, for I can aſſert, as | 
a very remarkable circumſtance, that ſince — 
the eſtabliſhment of the new regulations, 
there have not been ten complaints carried | 

before the committee of finances, againſt the 0 
aſſeſlment of the twenticths. 


There is no reaſon to doubt but each ſuc- | 
ceeding day would have given a greater de- j 
gree of perfection to theſe operations, and a 1 i 

greater fund of uſeful knowledge, to have | 
enabled us to attain to a more equal aiſe{{- #1. 
ment of the other territorial impoſts. Yet, 
when the third twentieth was regiſtered in the 

ſupreme courts, it was propoſed to the King 
to put a final ſtop to theſe examinations, 
and to fix the twentieths immutably at the 
rate 


V. 
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rate they then were. The union of theſe 
two arrangements is eaſily explained: for 


nothing is more commonly ſeen in France, 


than the relinquiſhing of any plan of ad- 


miniſtration whatever, for an eaſier fiſcal 
reſource : but we muſt likewiſe own, that 
until a general ſyſtem be adopted whoſe va- 
rious branches ſhall be ſo well connected as 
to be ſenſibly perceived, tranſactions of 
this kind will often become neceſſary; for 


the good opinion of the people is only” 
granted to thoſe principles that are per- 
manently followed, and ſupported by the 


confidence which an adminiſtrator of the fi- 


nances inſpires, who makes their intereſt 
his conſtant and ſerious buſineſs. 


THE verification of the twentieths in— 
creaſed alſo the revenue of the king; but 


of all the ſimilar methods of augmenting 


it, the moſt proper and reaſonable is no 
doubt, that which reſults from a more 


= equal diſtribution of the taxes. 


In fine, theſe various augmentations 
never exceeded three hundred thouſand 
livres 
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livres per year during my minitry *. It 
will not be thought that ſo trifling a re- 
ſource could be an intereſting obje& of 
ſpeculation : and as a certain proof, that 
the king had principally in view, the 
equity of the aſſeſſments; as ſoon as the 


eſtabliſhment of the provincial adminiſtra- 


tions offered other means for the ſame 
purpoſe, his Majeſty did not hefitate a 
moment to give up every increafe of his 


revenue, on the poſitive condition, that 


theſe adminiſtrations ſhould ſet about ren- 
dering the diſtribution of the taxes more 
equal. 


I am well aware, that by a refinement 
to which all queſtions concerning politi- 


cal oeconomy are liable, the utility of an 


exact aſſeſſment of taxes has been diſput- 


ed: this juſt proportion it has been ſaid, 


* In order to be perfectly exact, we ought to 


obſerve, that at the period of the new aſſeſſment of 
the ſecond twentieth, the king required from the pro- 
vinces that had compounded, an increaſe amount- 
ing altogether to near a million; and this increaſe 
was abſolutely neceſſary to maintain the balance be- 
_ tween the different parts of the kingdom. 


by 
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by rendering the burden of the taxes leſs 
heavy, ſerves only to give government a 


facility of increafing them; whereas the 
over-rate laid on ſome diſtricts, by keep- 
ing up complaints and reclamations, be- 
comes a general ſafeguard againſt farther 


au gmentations. 


THIS objection is not ſo diſtinctly ſtat⸗ 


ed as it ought to be, but it is certain, 
that ſuch is the reſult of a confuſed idea 


of it, which has a ſecret influence on the 
opinions of many. And yet, it might be 


affirmed with the ſame degree of probabi- 


lity, that robuſt people ought in a croud, 


to place the lame and the children before 
them to inſpire compaſſion, and preſerve 


themſelves from being trampled on. 


BEs IDEs, they forget that the moſt im- 


portant part of the extraordinary exigences 


of the ſtate, namely the extraordinaries of 


War, are often determined on before the 
means of providing for them are thought 


of; and as in that caſe, every conſider- 
ation is ſilenced by neceſſity, thoſe taxes 


that are e unequally diſtributed are not more 


5 ſecured 
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ſecured from fiſcal augmentations than any 


other; and this is ſufficiently proved by 


experience. 


Taz beſt principles of adminiſtration, 
undoubtedly no longer inſpire the reſpect 
which is due to them, if the abuſes from 


which they cannot be ſecure, are charge- 


able on them; but was this mode of 


reaſoning to be extended to too great a 


length, every thing would ſoon appear 


indifferent, and every code of adminiſtra- 


tion might as well be annihilated. In 


fact, and without quitting the ſubject of the 


finances, under this point of view, after 
having found fault with an equal aſſeſſ- 


ment, as being the means of facilitating 
the numerical increaſe of the taxes, the 
ſupport of public credit and confidence 


might alſo be deemed fatal, becauſe they 


offer freſh reſources to warlike ambition: 


the ſtrict economy of a prudent admini- 


ſtration would be alſo criticiſed, as the h 


ſource of ſo many ſavings deſtined for 


dangerous diſſipations in other hands: in 


ſhort, the anxiety ſhewn for the happi- 
neſs of the people, and the watchful ſo- 


| Vol. © | m——_— licitudes 
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licitudes that reſult. from it, would be- 
come an object of cenſure; and whenever 
the ſame attention was for a moment re- 
laxed, it would perhaps be charged with 
preparing the people with indocility. What 
then 1s the only moral that ought to be 


drawn from the objections I have pointed 
_qut? It is, that the moſt beneficent prin- 


ciples of government require the ſupport 
of perſonal virtues in adminiſtration; and 


that public confidence is neceſſary to conci- 
hate the opinions of the people, even to 
what 1s naturally good, | 


Howrvxi, ſince a preference was given 


to the mildeſt and leaſt troubleſome, uni- 
form arrangements, in the view of ob- 
taining a more equal aſſeſſment of the 


twentieths, and ſince theſe arrangements 
were aboliſhed in a ſhort time, without 
ſubſtituting others in their ſtead ; this cir- 
cumſtance 1s another proof of the diffi- 
culties that are inherent, to the modifica- 


tion of ſome kinds of taxes, by the 1 means 
of general laws. 


I Have 
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I Haves endeavoured to point out in this 
chapter, the principles that may ſerve as 


a guide in the choice of taxes, the diffi- 
culties that are to be encountered in France 
in the purſuit of ſpeculative perfection, 


and the path that is to be followed to 
accelerate and conſolidate plans of im- 


provement. And now it appears neceflary 
for the regular purſuit of theſe ideas, that 
I ſhould in the firſt place, explain the ge- 
neral arrangements that are applicable to 
a certain claſs of taxes; and, in the next 


place, it is incumbent on me to add 


freſh ſtrength to the ſyſtem T had con- 
ceived for the reform of the other public 
burthens, by giving an account of what 
was done by the provincial adminiſtrations 
eſtabliſhed by order of the king, in the 
ſhore time they laſted, 


Tavs proceeding methodically in queſt 
of uſeful truths, although I may not have 
ſufficient abilities to attain them, I ſhall 
at leaſt contribute to the efforts of thoſe 
who dedicate their time to the ſame la- 

bours 
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bours, ind I ſhall lt fatufidd; if mine 


only ſerve to ſmooth the way on the great 
road to 1 1885 * 
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